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TO 


SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


My dkar Frtknd, 

I HAVE heard you say, that, rare as it was to meet with 
so gifted a genius as that of Mrs. Siddons, it was almost equally 
so to meet in human nature with so much candid and henignant 
singleness of mind as belonged to her personal character. Though 
this was always my own conviction, yet I was gratified to heai 
it strongly expressed by one so well acquainted wuth her, and 
possessing so much perspicacity. From the happiness which I 
have felt in the congeniality of our sentiments respecting the 
illustrious subject of this Volume, I beg leave to inscribe it to 
you, with the regard of, 


Yours sincerely, 


T. CAMPBELL. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Airs- Sicldons’s Parents — Names of two ihstingtiished Individuals among 
her ancestral Relations — List of her Brothers and Sisters — Notices 
of some of them — Mrs. Wliitelockc, her eldest Sister, a successful 
Actress in America — Anecdotes of the Indians during herpciform- 
ance at Pljiladelphia — Brecon, in North Wales, the Birth-place of 
Mrs. Siddons — Sir Ilugli Evans, a Personage in “ Tho Merry Wives 
of Windsor/' was Curate of tlie Priory of Brecon — Resemblance 
between the Frolns of Faiiy Puck^ in Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
to the Cuinbols of his Namesake, in Breconshire — Anecdote of Mis. 
Siddons ui her Childhood — Her early fondne^ fig^Milton's Poetry- — 
Early apjiearaure on the Stage — Mr. Siddons ^P®is her Father’s 
Company — Engages her affections, and marries her, in her nineteenth 
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Mrs. Siddons's maiden name was Kemble. She was 
the daughter of Roger Kemble, tlio manager of a 
theatrical company that performed chiefly in the mid- 
land and the western towns of England ; and of Sarah 
W ard, whose father was also a strolling manager. Mr. 
Ward had been an actor in the days of Betterton, 
and had been the original llazareth^ in Fentons 
“ Mariamne.” 

I remember having seen the parents of the great 
actress in their old age. They were both of them tall 
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and comely personages. The mother had a somewhat 
austere stateliness of manner ; but it seems to have been 
from her that the family inherited their genius and force 
of character. Her voice had much of the emphasis of 
her daughter s ; and her portrait, whicli long graced 
Mrs. Siddons’s drawing-room, has an intellectual 
expression of the strongest power : she gavo you the 
idea of a Roman matron. The father had all the 
suavity of the old school of gentlemen. 

Persons who cannot for a moment disjoin their idea 
of human dignity from that of station, will perhaps be 
surprised that I should speak of the dignified manners 
of a pair who lived by the humble vocation which I 
have mentioned. It is nevertheless true that the pre- 
sence and demeanour of this couple might have graced 
a court ; and, though their relationship to Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble, of course, enhanced the interest 
which their venerable appearance commanded, yet I 
have been assured^by those who knew them long before 
their children became illustrious, that in their humblest 
circumstances they always sustained an entire respecta- 
bility, There are some individuals whom no circum- 
stances can render vulgar, and Mr. and lilrs. Kemble 
wore of this description. Besides, in spite of all our 
prejudices against the player’s vocation, irreproachable 
personal character will always find its level in the 
general esteem. 

Respecting Roger Kemble,' Mrs. Siddons s father, I 
have not been able to make out any very interesting 
particulars. His wife alleged that he was an unparal- 
leled Falstaff^ but I know of no impartial testimony to 
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the same effect. Ward disapproved of his daughter 
marrying an actor ; and, when ho found that her union 
with Kemble was inevitable, he was with difliculty 
persuaded to speak to her. He then forgave her with 
all the bitterness of his heart, saying, “ Sarah^ you 
have not disobeyed me: I told you never to marry an 
actor, and you have married a man who neither is, nor 
ever can he an actor” This anecdote has been often 
mistold, and the same words inaccurately ascribed to 
Roger Kemble, on his daughter s marriage with Mr. 
Siddons. 

Those who remember Roger Kemble describe him as 
a man of plain sense and of good-humoured and jocose 
disposition. His mildness made him more popular at 
home than his spouse, who, having a brood of high- 
mettled boys and Solomon s precept respecting the rod 
incessantly before her eyes, was rather a stern disci- 
plinarian towards her masculine progeny. He was 
bom in the city of Hereford, in 1721, and died in 1802, 
in his 82d year. When in poor circumstances, he used 
laughingly to console himself by alleging that he was 
come of a good house, though decayed. It was handed 
down in the family, that they were sprung from the 
Kembles of Wydell, in Wiltshire, a house of undoubted 
antiquity. I have not been able to prove this descent, 
even with the aid of my friend, Mr. Young, of the 
Herald's College. But still I am not inclined to disbe- 
lieve the general tradition, that their ancestors had 
once been wealthy and powerful. Their property, it 
was said, had been confiscated in Charles's Civil war, 
b2 
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and tlieir misfortunes consummated by their adlicsion 
to the Roman Catholic faith. 

Thougli the gifted theatrical Kembles have no need 
of heraldic blazonry, yet still their family, like every 
other, has a right to its own traditional recollections ; 
and they still cherish the memory of two ancestral mem- 
bers, whos'^ names are not wholly destitute of historical 
interest. The one was a soldier, the other a martyr. 

In the description of the battle of Worcester it is 
mentioned, that, after the rout of the Royal army, 
the Earl of Cleveland and some otliers rallied what 
force they could, though inconsiderable to the number 
of the rejmblicans, and charged the enemy very gal- 
lantly, in Sudbury-street, where Sir James Hamilton 
«and (\ai)tain Kemble were both desperately wouncf(‘d, 
and others slain. Yet this action,” the chronicler adds, 

did much secure his IVlajesty^s march out at St. Mar- 
tin s gate, who had otherwise been in danger of being 
taken in the town. For this service, Captain Kemble 
was rewarded by Charles the Second, after the Restora- 
tion, with tin' gift of a war-horse.” 

Another ancestral relative, who, I imagine, was the 
great grand-uncle of Roger Kemble, was one of the 
last individuals in England who was publicly put to 
death 'for his religion.* Some Church of England 

* It is not true, however, though soinetiines asseitcd, that he was 
the very last of those v^lul suffercii for the Romish taith in England, 
The Reverend Oliver Plunhet, titular bishop of Armagh, was hanged 
at Tyburn, 1G81, two years after the death of Mr. Kemble : nor was 
the ceremony of taking out Plunket's heart and bowels omitted on this 
disgracetul occawon. Siill later, a Father Attwood was sentenced, but 
lepiicvcd and taken off the hurdle. Fatlier Atkinson, a Franciscan 
fiiar, died a pr.soncr in Ilurst castle, iu 1729. 
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readers will possibly be sboebed, or incredulous, when 
they arc told that tliis poor man was murdered by 
Christians of their own persuasion: for it is but recently 
that the bulk of Emdishmen have been forced to believe 
the historical fiict that their Protestant forefathers were 
nearly as stanch persecutors as the Catliolics. Xo 
principle, so wortliy of growth in tlic English mind, 
has taken root in it so slowly as a charitable and just 
spirit towards that body of believers. Even the soul 
of ]\rilton could not raise itself entirely above intolerant 
sentiments. lie deprecates the persecution of Catholics, 
but proposes that they should never bo allowed the 
public exercise of their religion ; as if, restraining men 
from woi'shipping according to their ci’ced, were not the 
essence of persecution. 

The martyr to whom I have alluded was the 
Ileverend John Kemble, who, according to the Diary 
of Douay College, was ordained a priest in February, 
1625; and in the June following was sent upon the 
English mission : after which, his usual residence was 
in the diocese of his native county of Hereford. He 
officiated as a priest for fifty-four years. In the fifty- 
fifth year after his ordination, and in the eightieth of 
his age, ho was apprehended, and executed on the 2d 
of August, 1079 . 

A Mr, Jaby, who claims relationship with Mr. 
Charles Kemble, J*bout two years ago, addressed to that 
gentleman a letter, which is now before me ; in which 
he says, that their ancestral relation, the above priest, 
was compclletl to walk from London to Hereford at 
’the age of eighty, and that he was there burnt upon the 
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stones. The manner of death here ascribed to him is, 
however, a mistake; Mr. Jaby indeed contradicts it 
himself, by immediately adding that the same Captain 
Kemble, the martyr s nephew, who behaved so gallantly 
at Worcester, preserved one of his uncle's hands, which 
is kept to this day in the Worcester Catholic chapel. 
It would certainly tell more martyrologically that the 
old gentleman had suffered by lire, and at this moment 
it would make no difference to him ; but, in point of 
fact, no part of him was bunit, except his heart and 
bowels, after he was hanged, and when it is to be hoped 
he was insensible. Mr. Jaby says, in the same letter, 
that his brother possesses a likeness of the martyr, 
painted in oil, whilst he was in prison. The old man s 
fortitude is still a traditional by-word in the place. On 
his way to execution, ho smoked his pipe and conversed 
with his friends ; and in that county it was long usual 
to call the last pipe that was smoked in a social com- 
pany, a Kemble's pipe. I have heard that John Kem- 
ble and Mrs. Siddons once paid a visit together to the 
martyr's tomb ; though I know not at what time they 
made the pilgrimage. One would have gone far for a 
sight of their countenances on the spot. 

The poor old man was apprehended at Pembridge 
castle, in the parish of Witchcastle, in Herefordshire, 
by a Captain Scudamore, of Kentchurch. He was ap- 
prised of his pursuers, but refused to abscond, saying 
that, in the course of nature, he must die ere long, and 
that it would bo better for him to die for his religion. 
Ho was committed to Hereford gaol, but was cruelly 
and unnecessarily ordered up to London, on pretence of 
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implication in Titus Oates's plot ; and from thence sent 
back again to take his trial at Jlereford. He was put 
on horseback for the journey, but his infirmities permit- 
ting him only to ride sideways, he was compelled to 
perform the greater part of it on foot. After his return 
to Hereford gaol, he was frequently visited by Captain 
Scudamore's children, whom he treated to whatever 
dainties were sent to him by his friends ; and when 
asked why he so petted his captor s children, he said, 
it was because their father was his best friend. He 
suffered on the field of Wigmarsh, close by Hereford. 
His last words from the cart were as follows : “ It will 
be expected I should say something ; but, as I am an old 
man, it cannot be much. I have no concern in the plot, 
neither, indeed, do I believe that there is any. Oates and 
Bedloe, not being able to charge me with anything when 
I was brought up to London, makes it evident that I 
die only for professing the old Roman Catholic religion, 
which was the religion that first made this kingdom 
Christian : and, whoever intends to be saved, must die 
in that religion. I beg of all whom I have offended, 
either by thought, word, or deed, to forgive me, 
as I do heartily forgive all that have been instru- 
mental or desirous of my death." He then turned 
to the executioner, and said, ‘‘ Honest friend Anthony, 
do thine office ; thou wilt do me a greater kindness 
than discourtesy." After his death. Captain Kemble 
begged off his body, arid buried it in the churchyard of 
Welsh Newton. 

Mr. Roger Kemble being, like his ancestors, a Catho- 
lic, whilst his wife was a Protestant, it was arranged 
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that their sons should be bred in the Catholic faith, and 
the daughters in that of their mother.* Some of their 
children died in infancy, but three sons and five daugh- 
ters arrived at adult years. John Philip Kemble, the 
eldest son, was born more than a year after Mrs. Siddons, 
and proved ultimately the greatest actor of his time on 
the English stage. 

Roger Kemble always declared it to be his wish that 
his children should not follow his own vocation, and he 
gave the male part of them, at least, an education that 

Uhl OF THE KEMBLE FAMILY. 

RogerKfmhle, Lorn ill the city inell, iii Trelaud, Sqileinher 2, 
of Herefoid, Mauli 1, 1721. Died 1735, Mamed R. Kemble, av 
1802. Cheiucstcr, 1753. Ditd 1806. 

8aiiaii Ward, born at Clon- 

T11F.IR CHILDREN WERE 

1. Sarah Kemblk, (Mrs. Siddons,) born :it Jlrecon, July 5, 1755. 
Died in Loudon, June 8, 1831. 

2. John 1’hilip Kemble, born at Prescott, in Liincaslnre, February 
1, 1757. Died at Lausanne, 1823. 

3. Stephen Kemble, born at Riiigtoii, in llerefoidsbire, May 3, 1758. 
Died 1822, 

4. Frances Kemble, born at Hereford, December 28, 1759. Died 
at llatb, in 1812. 

5. Elizabeth Kemulf, bom at Warrington, Lancasbire, April 2, 
1761. Alive in 1834. 

6. Mary Kemble, born at Stratford-on- Avon, 1763. Died very 
t young, 

7. Anne Kfmble, bom at Worcester, Apiil 1764. Alive in 1834. 

8. Catherine Kemble, bom at Hereford, July 4, 1705. Died very 
young. 

9. Lucy Kemble, bom at Worcester, July 28, 1767. Died 
young. 

1 0. Henry Kemble, bom at Leominster, December 29, 1773. Died 
young. 

1 1 . Charles Kemble, bom at Brecon, South Wales, November 
1775. Alive in 1834. 

12. Jane Kemble, born at Warwick, September 30, 1777, Died, 
very young. 
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might have made them independent of the stage. The 
sons were successively sent to the catholic seminary at 
Douay, a school at that time inferior to none in Europe 
in discipline and tuition. They proved all of them 
accomplished men, whose acquirements did credit to 
their seminary. 

I have not a doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Uoger Kemble 
were anxious to prevent their children from becoming 
actors, and that they sought out other means of provi- 
ding for them ; but they made this attempt too late, 
that is, after their ofFsj>ring had been accustomed to 
theatrical joyousness. For parents who are players 
themselves, it is hardly possible to keep their children 
from following the same life. The conversations — the 
readings — the books of the family — the learning of parts 
— the rehearsals at home — the gaiety diffused by the 
getting-up of comic characters before they are acted, 
and the imposing dignity of tragic characters — the com- 
pany — everything, indeed, which the children of play- 
acting parents hear and sec, has a tendency to make 
them more prone to the stage than to any other such 
plodding and drudging occupations as the most of them 
would be otherwise destined to pursue. 

Stephen Kemble accordingly, when put an apprentice 
to an apothecary, soon grew weary of the pestle and 
mortar, and attached himself to an itinerant company. 
He afterwards migrated to Dublin, where his brother 
John was beginning to establish his fame. ILarris, the 
manager of Covent Garden, anxious to be beforehand 
with Drury Lane, secretly despatched an agent thither 
' to bring over the great Kemble, The messenger, mis- 
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taking tlie large for the great brother, unfortunately 
engaged the former ; and Stephen made his first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden, as Othello^ in 1785. In the 
bills announcing that dehit^ Stephen was called Mr. 
Kemble. Whether or not the Covent Garden mana- 
gers had already discovered their mistake, but wished 
to save other people from the pain of sharing it, certain 
it is that they got ample credit for an attempt to mystify 
the public, though the dehutant*s appearance, if not a 
triumph, was at least not a complete failure.* This 
mistake of the managers produced many comic remarks, 
that would have been of great detriment to the tragic 
laurels of my friend Stephen, if his talents in the graver 
drama had been greater than they were. But though 
he was not the worst of tragedians, his forte was in 
comedy. He became afterwards a member of the Ilay- 
market theatre, where he played Sir Christopher Curry ^ 
in ‘‘ Inkle and Yarico,” with great applause ; but he 
relinquished London in consequence of becoming mana- 
ger at Edinburgh. There he had a long contest with 
Mrs. Esten, the mistress of the Duke of Hamilton, an 
actress of considerable celebrity, who laid claims to the 
management of the same theatre. She dropped them, 
however, for a stipulated sum. Some years afterwards 
Mr. Stephen Kemble removed from Edinburgh, to con- 

♦ In the Morning Herald of September, 1783, I find the following 
friendly notice : 

“ The Siddons and the Kemble were seated over the stage-box on 
Wednesday evening, the 24 th, to see their brother Stephen Kemble’s 
first appearance. Nature, whose effusions have in public secured to the 
former an universal admiration, operated very powerfully and frequently 
on this occasion. The tears of sensibility stole down her cheek, and with . 
a sister's sympathy, spoke all the brotHer felt." 
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duct the theatre of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; but he acted 
occasionally both in London and on the Scottish stage, 
and liis Falstaff always drew full houses. I have seen 
liim often act in Edinburgh in my boyish days, and, if 
it was the prepossession of youth and strong personal 
friendship to believe him an unparalleled comedian, I 
would go a groat way to enjoy the same illusion again. 
Joy comes to my heart at the recollection of his FaUtaff 
and Village Lawyer ; and the memory of the man, who 
was pleasantness personified, touches me with still 
deeper feelings. His accomplished daughter married 
the grandson of Sir Richard Arkwright. She is the 
authoress of many charming musical compositions. 

Frances Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Siddons next in 
age to herself, married Francis Twiss, h]sq., who is 
known to the public chiefly by an “ Index to Shak- 
speare,'* on the plan of the Indices in the Usum Delphini 
editions of the Classics, a very useful work. Their sur- 
viving son, Mr. Horace Twiss, was lately member of 
parliament for Wootton Basset, and under secretary of 
state for the Home Department. 

Mrs. Siddons's next sister, Elizabeth, I am happy to 
say, is still alive ; and to those who knew the great actress, 
she offers a striking and pleasing resemblance of her. She 
has a full share of the noble air and elocution of her 
departed sister, and more varied and amusing powers of 
conversation. Miss Elizabeth Kemble acted for some 
time at Drury Lane, till she married Charles Edward 
Whitelock, who was manager of the Theatre Royal at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was a descendant of the 
great lawyer Whitelock, ^and was godson to the prince 
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commonly called tlie Pretender. For tliis Jacobitical 
god-name, imposed upon him by others at his baptism, 
it is difficult to imagine any one less responsible than 
the bearer himself ; and we should scarcely expect him 
to have been exposed to reproach for it at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the celebrated Cooke, 
at that time an actor in Mr. Whitelock's trooj), cliargcd 
him with it at a public dinner that was given to the 
manager at Newcastle, and declared that it was Impos- 
sible for th(‘ hearer of such a god-name to be a loyal 
subicct. The company, however, took a diffenmt view 
of t\ve matter, and showed hvs drunken accuser out of 
the room. 

Mrs. Whitelocfc accompanied her husband in a pro- 
fessional expedition to America, where she acted for 
many years with eminent success, and realised a fortune ; 
her popularity on the other side of the Atlantic having 
fairly supported a family resemblance to that of her 
sister at home. She played ju’incipally at Charleston 
and Philadelphia, and frequently before General Wash- 
ington. That great man was by no means a stoic at 
the sight of tragedy ; hut he hated to be seen weeping, 
ami always wiped the tears with his handkerchief hastily 
from his face. She had on one occasion «ther auditors, 
who were no less disdainful of the melting mood than 
Washington, and who were themselves no uninteresting 
a spectacle, whilst they sat as spectators. This was a 
group of Indians, who had come from their distant wil- 
dernesses to conclude a treaty with the United States* 
government. They were accompanied by an interpreter, 
as none of them knew a word of English. They came 
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to the theatre of Philadelphia on an appointed niglitj 
and were received with vociferous cheering. They were 
tall, dark, gaunt figures, in their native costume. With 
steady, slow steps they entered the stage-box, and, with- 
out noticing the audience, or seeming to hear their claps 
of welcome, they seated tlicmselves with their eyes 
fixed on the stage, as if they had had but one head. 
All the time of the principal piece they continued thus 
sitting like statues, with immovable tranquillity. But 
in the after-piece, an artificial elephant was introduced ; 
and it so electrified the sons of the forest, that they all 
started up on a sudden with an earnest cry. Little 
suspecting that the imagined mammoth wiis a harmless 
structure of sticks, and clouts, and pasteboard, with four 
stupid men for its legs, they demanded through their 
interpreter where this quadruped had been found. 
There had been once, they said, a great beast like this 
in the land of the lied Men ; but it had been slain, and 
they were fearful that the white men had brought a 
second mammoth over the Big Jjake in order to eat the 
Indians. After some time, they were appeased by an 
assurance that the great beast was as harmless as a 
squirrel, and that they should see him to-morrow by 
daylight. Accordingly, they were taken behind the 
scenes next morning, and initiated in the mysteries of 
its construction. A European would have laughed at 
the discovery, but the Red Men maintained an imper- 
turbable gravity. They could not leave the liouse, how- 
ever, without asking the manager for a mighty favour 
— namely, that they might be allowed to approach the 
• heavenly women who had appeared on the stage last 
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night, and to salute them. When this was reported in 
the green-room, it spread dismay among the actresses ; 
but it was represented to them that there was a general 
wish among the Americans to conciliate the Indians, 
that the popularity of the company might be injured by 
offending the swarthy strangers, and that their request, 
after all, had been made in no immodest spirit, and 
might be complied with without the least degradation 
on the part of the ladies. Some of the heavenly women, 
therefore, allowed a kiss to their savage admirers, who 
took no further liberty. Mrs. Whitelock was about to 
go through the same ceremony, when a fit of shyness 
came over her, and she shrank from tlie salute of the 
chief who came up to her. But the most polished gen- 
tleman, she said, could not have behaved with more 
delicate courtesy, than this blanketed Indian. He put 
his hand to his breast, bowed respectfully, and retired. 

All the Indian diplomatists, however, were not 
endowed with the same polite gallantry. One day, 
Mrs. Whitelock observed one of them eyeing and follow- 
ing her at a distance in the streets of Philadelphia. Her 
house was situated out of the town, and she had to cross 
an unfrequented common before she could reach it. At 
the suburbs there were several negroes, who were selling 
fruit, and she offered a dollar to any one of them who 
would accompany her home, and protect her from the 
approaching Indian. But the blacks, who are free in 
that part of the States, only laughed at her distress ; 
so she had to post all alone over the common, like 
another Daphne, with her copper Apollo in interesting 
proximity behind her. At last, in a panting panic, she 
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got home just in time to shut the gate in his face ; and, 
before she had well recovered to tell the cause of her 
fright, the pursuer had disappeared. But the same 
evening, whilst Mr. Whitclock and she were at supper, 
a crash, like the stroke of a battering-ram, was heard 
at the garden-gate. The Indian had burst it open by 
throwing a largo stone against it, and her picturesque 
admirer was seen by moonlight deliberately walking 
up the avenue towards the house. Mr. Whitelock 
immediately took down a sabre and fire-arms, but he 
had no occasion to use them ; for an athletic young 
Englishman, who lived in the house, rushed out, and 
repaid the intruder for his crash at the door by a stroke 
upon his jaw that was almost equally audible. The 
savage took his punishment very quietly, and, after one 
flooring, got up and walked back to Philadelphia. 

To return to the immediate subject of these memoirs: 
our great actress's birth-place was Brecon, or Brecknon, 
in South Wales. A friend has obligingly written to me 
as follows, respecting the house in which Mrs. Siddons 
was bom : “ It is a public-house in the High-street of 
this town, which still retains its appellation, ‘The 
Shoulder of Mutton,* though now entirely altered from 
its pristine appearance. I send you a drawing of the 
house, not as it is at present, but as I perfectly well 
remember seeing it stand, with its gable front, pro- 
jecting upper floors, and a rich, well-fed shoulder of 
mutton painted over the door, offering an irresistible 
temptation to the sharpened appetites of the Welsh 
farmers, who frequented the adjoining market-place ; 
.especially as within doors the same, or some similar 
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object in a more substantial shape, was always, at the 
accustomed hour, seen roasting at the kitchen fire, on 
a spit turned by a dog in a wheel, tlie invariable mode 
in all Breconian kitchens. In addition to which noon- 
tide entertainment for country guests, there was 
abundance of Welsh ale of the rarest quality ; and, as 
the ‘ Shoulder of Mutton * was situated in the centre of 
Brecon, it was much resorted to by the neighbouring 
inhabitants of the borough. If I am rightly informed, 
old Kemble was neither an unwilling nor an unwelcome 
member of their jolly associations. Those who remem- 
ber him tell me tliat he was a man of respectable family, 
and of some small hereditary property in Herefordshire; 
and that having married the daughter of a provincial 
mauager, he received a company of strolling players for 
her dowry, and set up as a manager himself.” 

Brocnoc, as far as I can learn, could never boast in 
modern times of having produced any other distinguished 
individuals than Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble ; 
yet the place is not without its interesting historical, 
and even dramatic associations. It was the first ground 
in Wales on which the Anglo-Norman banner intruded; 
and the grey moss-grown cairns upon its mountains are 
still the acknowledged resting-places of British warriors, 
whose memory is preserved in the songs of the ancient 
language of Britain. The last prince of Brocnoc, Bled- 
dyn, who died fighting pro aris et focis^ against the 
Anglo-Normans, was the descendant of Sir Caradocli 
Bris Bras, one of the heroes of old French romance. 

In the fifteenth century, the lordship of Brecon fell 
into the possession of the Stafibrds, Dukes of Buck- . 
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iiigham, one of v/hom acts a conspicuous part in 
Sliakspeare's “ Richard the Third.” 

Buckingham. 

** And IS it tliiis rcpajs he my deep service 

Wi:h such contempt? Made T him king for this? 

Oh ! let me think on Hastings, and begone 
To Brccnoc whilst my fearful head is on.” 

Act IV. Sc. 2. 

It was in the castle of Brccnoc that Buckingham, in 
concert with Morcton, Bishop of plotted the 

rebellion in favour of Richmond. 

Catesby. 

*‘Biid news, my lord : Moieton is lied to Richmond, 

And Buckingham, backed by l lie hardy Welslmien, 

Is in the field ; and still his poner inctcascth.” 

Act IV. Sc. 3. 

It appears, however, that Buckingham was no great 
favourite with the Breconians and other Welslnnen ; 
for, after having followed him to the banks of the Severn, 
they left him to be taken by the adherents of Richard, 
who beheaded him without ceremony. The fact of so 
powerful a nobleman having been so wholly abandoned 
by his followers, would imply that the authority of the 
feudal lords had not been established in Wales to the 
same extent as in the rest of the kingdom, and probably 
never existed at all much beyond the limits of the 
boroughs and fortified towns. Soon after, when tlie 
Earl of Richmond landed at Milford Haven, he being 
a Tudor and of Welsh extraction, the natives of the 
Principality flocked to his standard, and contributed to 
the victory of Bos worth. 

Brecon has also furnished a character for the drama 
of Shakspeare, namely, tlmt of Sir Hu^h Emns, that 
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“ remnant of Welsh flannel” in “ The ]\TeiTy Wive® 
of Windsor.” He was curate of the priory of Brecon 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. He died in 1581, and 
by a will, which is still among the records of Brecon, 
left a library which must have been at that time thought 
considerable, and which bespeaks him to have been a 
man of reading. In the same will, he bequeaths his 
swash-buckler to one of his friends, and appoints 
Richard Price, Esq. to be overseer of his testament. 
The last-named gentleman was the son of Sir Jolin 
Price, of the Priory,* a great patron of Sir Hugh Evans. 
By the younger Price, Evans was presented, in 1572, 
to the living of Merthyr Cynog, and was doubtless 
introduced also to Shakspeare. At least so says my 
learned Cambrian friend ; who adds, that this 
Richard Price was a favourite at the court of Elizabeth ; 
and, on the authority of the family records, is stated to 
have held a coiTcspondcncc with Shakspeare. It is so 
delightful to identify anything appertaining to the poet 
of poets with the birth-place of our heroine, that I am 
fain to indulge a pleasing belief in the probability of 
what my correspondent says further. Ho states “ that, 
from the intimacy which subsisted betwixt Shakspeare 
and the Prices of the Priory, an idea prevails that he 
frequently visited them at their residence in Brecon, 
and that he not only availed himself of the whimsicali- 
ties of old Sir Hugh, but that he was indebted to this 

• Sir John Price is well known among the Welsh as an antiquury. 
He took an active part in the union of Wales with England, and is 
supposed to have dictated the petition of liis countrymen to Henry the 
Eighth. 

f The Rev. T. Price, of Crickhowel. 
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part of the kingdom for much of the machinery of 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.* This idea is confirmed 
by the similarity which the frolics of Pmk and liis 
companions bear to the goblins and fairies of this por- 
tion of the Principality ; there being in Breconshire a 
valley which bears his name, Cwm Pwica. Here this 
merry sprite is said still to practise his gambols with all 
the energies of the sixteenth century ; and certainly, if 
beautiful scenery have any influence in localising these 
beings, they could find few better places than the deep 
romantic glen of the Clydach.*' 

In the Memoranda which she has left me, Mrs. Sid- 
dons says nothing of her juvenile days : but 1 remember 
her telling an anecdote of her infancy, which strcmgly 
illustrated her confidence in the efficacy of prayer, or 
rather of tlie Prayer Book. One day, her mother had 
promised to take her out the following, to a pleasure 
party in the neighbourhood, and she was to wear a new 
pink dress, which became her exceedingly. But whe- 
ther the party was to hold and the pink apparel to be 
worn, was to depend on the weather of to-morrow 
morning. On going to bed, she took witli her her 
Prayer Book, opened, as she supposed, at the prayer 
for fine weather, and she fell asleep with the book 
folded in her little arms. At daybreak she found that 
she had been holding the prayer for rain to her breast, 
and that the rain, as if Heaven had taken her at her 
word, was pelting at the windows. But she went to 
bed again, with the book op^ed at the right place, and 
she found the mistake quite remedied ; for the morning 
Was as pink and beautiful as the dress she was to wear, 
c 2 
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I have heard her say that Milton’s poetry was the 
object of her admiration earlier than Shakspeare’s, and 
that when hot ten years old she used to pore over 
“ Paradise Lost” for hours together. Some portion of 
this Miltonic devotion may have sprung from piety 
more than taste ; for, witliout disparagement to the 
bard of Eden be it said, that we are awed into idolatry 
of him by the sacredness of his subject, before we can 
appreciate his beauties. 

Mrs. Siddons continued devoted, to Milton all her life; 
and she was one of the most judicious critics you could 
hear discourse of him. No doubt, when she thought, 
in her latter days, of making “ Paradise Lost” more 
popular hy her readings, she miscalculated even her own 
powers of rcci taction. The best reading can do little or 
nothing for great poetry that is not dramatic ; and the 
Muse of Milton is too proud to borrow a debt from 
elocution., 

I am unable^ to state the exact date of Mrs. Siddons's 
first appearance on the stage, but it must have been 
very early ; for the company was oflPended at her ap- 
pearance of childhood, and was for some time shaken 
with uproar. The timid debutante was about to retire, 
when her mother, with characteristic decision, led her 
to the front of the stage, and made her repeat the fable 
of the “ Boys and the Frogs,” which not only appeased 
the audience, but produced thunders of applause. At 
thirteen, she was the heroine in several English operas, 
and sang very tolerably. In the “ History of W orcester,” 
there is found the copy of a play-bill, dated Feb. 12, 
1767, in which Mr. Boger Kemble announces his com- 
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pany of comedians, as playing at the King's Head, in 
that city ; with a concert of music. The play was 
“ Charles the First,” by an actor named Ilavard, 
indiflfcrently written, and from its subject ill calcidated 
for the universal sympathy of a British audience.* Tlie 
characters were thus cast : Janies, Duke of Richmofid, 
by Mr. Siddons, who was now an actor iu Kemble’s 
company; James, Duke of York, by Master John 
Kemble, who was then about twelve years old. The 
Young Princess, by Miss Kemble, then approaching to 
fourteen ; Ladg Fairfax, by JVIrs. Kemble. Singing 
between the acts, by Mr. Fowler and Miss Kemble. In 
the April following. Master John Kemble is announced 
as Philidel, in “ King Arthur,” and Miss Kemble as 
Ariel, in “ The Tempest.” 

Her education could not be expected, from her father’s 
circumstances, to be very accomplished; but it included 
instruction both in vocal and instrumental music. Her 
father also remarked that she had fine natural powers 
of elocution, and he wished them to be cultivated by 
regular tuition. For this purpose, when she was about 
fifteen, he engaged a stranger to be her reading pre- 
ceptor, who would have undertaken the office, if Mrs. 

* Havard undertook tlie tivigcdy of Charles I.” at the desire of the 
manager of tljc company of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to v^hicli he then 
belonged, in 1737. The manager had probably read of the baliitary 
effects produced on the genius of Euripides by seclusion in his cave, and 
he was determined to give Havani the same advantage in a garret during 
the composition of his task. He invited him to his house, took him 
up to one of its airiest apartments, and there locked him up for so many 
hours every day, well knowing his desultory habits ; nor released him, 
after he had once tunicd the c/avis tragica, till the unfoitimatc bard 
hod repeated through the key-hole a certain number of new «[>ecchcs in 
the progressive tragedy. 
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Kemble liad not interposed her veto. This individual 
wiis William Combo, recently known as the author of 
“ Doctor Syntax’s Adventures.” This eccentric being, 
after rnis-spending a handsome fortune, liad come to 
AV^olverhampton as a common soldier, and, after obtain- 
ing his discharge, and pecuniary relief from some friendly 
people in the place, had set up as a teacher of elocution. 
Roger Kemble had promised him a pupil in his eldest 
daughter, and went home to boast of the accomplished 
tutor he had engaged. But Mrs. Kemble more wisely 
determined that such an adventurer should not give 
lessons to her child.* 

* Mr. CoTiihe’s history is not less remarkable for the rceklcssuess of 
his enrl> days than for tlie industry of his inatnier and the late 
period of litc at whuh he attracted popnlanly hv his talents. He was 
the nephew of u Mr. Alexander, an aldeiuiau of the city of London ; 
and, as he was sent first to Kton College, and afterwards to Oxford, it 
may ho inferred that his parents weiv in good cirenuistanees. FTi 
iineic left him sixteen thousand pounds. On the acquisition of this 
tortune he entered hiinsclf of the Temple, and in dno lime was called to 
the bar. On one oe(■ll^ion he even distinguished hnnsclf before the Lord 
(.‘Uaneellor NoUingham. But his ambition was to .diino as a man of 
fiishion, and he ])aid little attention to the law. Whilst at the Temple; 
his courtly dress, his hamlboinc liveries, and, it may be added, his tall 
stature and tine appearance, procured him the appellation of Duke 
Combe. .S(nne of tlio most exclusive ladies of fasliiou had instituted a 
society which was called the Coterie, to which gentlemen were admitted as 
^xisitors. Among this favoured number was the Duke (^ombe. One 
evening. Lady Archer, wlio was a beautiful woman, but too fond of 
gaudy coloni-s, and who had her face always lavidily rouged, was sitting 
in the Coterie, W'hen Lord Lyttleton, the graceless son of an estimable 
])eer, entered the room evidently intoxicated, and stood before Lady 
Archer for several miimtes with his eyes fixed on her. The lady manh 
Tested gteat indignation, and asked wdiy he thus annoyed her. “ I have 
been thinking,” said Lord Lyttleton, “ what I can compare you to, in 
} our gaudy colouring, and you give me no idea hut that of a drunken 
peacock.” The l.ady returned a sharp answ'er, on which he threw the 
( ontents of a glass of wine in her fare. All was confusion in a moment ; 
but, though several noblemen and gentlemen were present, none of them 
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When she was about seventeen, Mr. Siddons, who 
was still an actor in her hither s company, paid his first 
attentions to her ; and it was soon perceived that they 

took up tlio rause of the insulted female till Mr. Combe came forward, 
and, by his asolule behaviour, obliged the offender to withdraw. 
Ills spirited conduct on this occasion gained him much credit among the 
circles of fashion ; but his Grace’s diminishing (iiiaiices ere long put an 
end to the fiisliioruihlcncss of his acquaintance, lie paid all the penalties 
of a spendthrift, .and was steeped in poverty to the very lips. At one 
time he was driven for a morsel of bread to inlist as a private in the 
British army ; and, at another time, in a similar exigency, he went into 
the French service. From a more cogent motive than piety, lie after- 
wards entered into a French monastery, and lived there till the tennof 
his noviciate expired, lie retunied to Britain, and took service wheiever 
he could get it ; but in all these dips into low life, he was never in the 
least embarrassed when he met with his old acquaintance. A wealthy 
divine, who had known him in the best London society, recognised bim 
when a waiter at Swansea, uetually tripping about with a napkin under 
his arm, and, stanng at him, exclaimed, “You cannot bcGombc;" 
“ Yes, indeed, but I am,” was the waiter’s answer, lie married the 
mistress of a noldo lord, who promised him an unmiity with her, but 
cheated him ; and in revenge he wrote a spirited satire, entitled “ The 
I)iaholi.id.” Among its subjects were an Irish peer and his eldest son, 
who had a quarrel that cxliiignished any little natural affection that 
might have ever subsisted between them. The father challenged the 
son to fight ; the son refused to go out with him, not, as ho expressly 
stated, because tlic challenger was hi.s own fether, but because he was 
not a gentleman. 

After his first wife’s death, Mr. Combe made a more creditable 
marriage with a sister of Mr. Cosway, the artist, and much of the distress 
whic-h his imprudenee entailed upon him was mitigated by the assiduities 
of this amiable woman. For many years he subsisted by writing for the 
booksellers, with a reputation that might be known to many individuals, 
but that certainly was not public. He wrote a work, which was gene- 
rally asenbed to the good Lord Lyttleton, entitled “ Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Sion,” and “ Letters from an Italian Nun to an English 
Nobleman," that professed to be translated from Rousseau. He pub- 
lished also several political tracts, that were trashy, time-serving, and 
scurrilous. Pecuniary difficulties brought him to a permanent residence 
in the King’s Bench, where he continued about twenty years, and for 
the latter part of them a voluntary inmate. One of his friends offered 
to effect a compromise with his creditors, but he refused the favour, 

“ If I compounded witli my creditors,” said Mr. Combe, “ 1 should be 
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were acceptable, Mr. Siddons had been bred to busi- 
ness in Birmingbam ; but, being handsome and active, 
and not without versatile talents for the stage, as his 

obliged to sacrifice the little substance wbii'li T possess, and on which I 
subsist in pn’son. These rli.iinhers, the best in the ileiieh, are mine at 
the rent of a few slnllings a week, in right of niy seniority as a prisoner. 
My habits are hecoine so sedentary, that if I lived in the airiest square of 
Tiondon, 1 should not walk round it once in a month. I am contented 
in mv eheap quai ters.” • 

When he was near the age of seventy, he had some literary dealings 
with Mr. Arkennann, tlie hookseller. The late carieatnrist, Rowlandson, 
had offered to Mi. Aekcrmami a munher of thawings, leprcsentlng an 
old clergyman and helioolmaster, v\lio felt, or ianeied Imnself, in love 
with the fine arts, qui>:otiealIy travelling during his holidays m quest 
of the picturesque. As the drawings needl'd the explanation of letter- 
press, Mr Ackermann declined to purclujse them imlcss he should find 
some one who could give tliein a poetical illustration. He carried one 
or two of them to Mr. Combe, who undertook the subject. The book- 
seller, knowing liis proei.tstinating temper, left limi but one dmwing at 
a time, which he ilhistrated inverse, without knowing the subject id the 
drawing that was next to come. The popularity of the Adventures of 
Hr. Syntax" induced Mv. \eke,rniann afterwards to employ him m two 
Slice, ossi VC puhlicatious, “ The Oanee of Life,” and “ 'flic Hance of 
Dentil,” in England, which were also ai'compauied by Rowlandson’s 
designs 

It was almost half a century before the appearance ef these works that 
Mr. Combe so narrowly missed the honour of being Mi’s. Siddons’s 
reading master. He had exchanged the gaieties of l.oridon foi quarters 
at a tap-room in Wolveihampton, where he was hilleted a.s a soldier in 
the service of his Jlri tannic Majesty. He had a had foot at the time, 
and was limping painfully along tlie high street of tlie town, when lie 
was met by an acquaintance who hail known him in all his fashionable 
/'glory. This individual liad himself seen bettor days, liaving exchanged 
a sub-lieutenancy of marines for a atrollersbip in Mr. Kemble’s company. 

Heavens’’’ said the astonished histrion, “ is it possible, Combe, that 
you can bear this condition.’^” “ Fiddlesticks'” answered theex-duke, 
taking a pinch of snuff, ‘‘ a philosopher can bear any tiling.” The player 
ere long introduced him to Mr. Roger Kemble; hut, by this time, 
Mr Combe had become known in the place through his conversational 
talents. A gentleman, pa.ssing through the public-house, had observed 
him reading, and, looking over his shoulder, saw with suiprise a copy of 
Horace. “ What,’’ said he, “ tny friend, can you read that book in the 
original “ If 1 cannot,’* replied Combe, “ a great deal of money has 
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range of cliaracters extended from Hamlet to Harlequin^ 
he acquired provincial popularity as an actor. The 
people of Brecon even took an interest in his attach- 
ment to Miss Kemble, especially at one period, when 
he thought himself thrcjitcned with a disappointment. 
At this crisis, Mr. Siddons made a public statement of 
his case, which, though it flowed in rhyme, might 
possibly contain more rhyme than reason. He alleged 
that, though he had been accepted by Miss Kemble 
with the approbation of her parents, they had suddenly 
forbidden his pretensions, on the prospect of a wealthy 
neighbouring squire being about to solicit her band, and 
that the young lady herself had acquiesced in their 
decision. The object of 3fr. Siddonss terrors and 
jealousy was a Mr. Evans, of Pennant, a gentleman 
who, at that time, had an estate near Brecon, though 
he lived to consume it, and died an insolvent bachelor. 
It is still remembered by some survivors at Brecon, that 
this Mr. Evans was rumoured to have fallen in love 
with Miss Kemble on hearing her sing an opera song, 
“ Sweet Robin,” with peculiarly fascinating effect ; and 
people expected that lie would ask her in marriage. Of 

Lecu thrown away oji niy education.” His landlord soon found tho 
literary red-coat an attractive ornament to lus tap-room, which was filled 
every night with the wondering auditors of the learned soldier. They 
treated him to gratuitous potations, and clubbed their money to procure 
his discharge. Roger Kemble gave him a benefit night at the theati’e, 
and Combe promised to speak an address on the occasion. In thi.s 
aiidross, he noticed the various conjectures that had been ciivulated 
respecting his real name and character; and, after concluding tho 
enumeration, he said, “ Now, ladies and gentlemen, I shall tell you what 
I am.” While expectation was aU agog, he added, “ / am — ladies and 
gentlemen, your most obedient humble, servant. He then bowed, 
•and left the stage. 
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the instability of IMiss Kemble’s affection, however, 
there is not the slightest proof beyond the word of a 
jealous lover; and, though Mr. and IMrs. Kemble might 
well grudge their lovely daughter to a fellow stroller, 
wo are not to take ]\Tr. Siddoris's song as evidence of 
their culpability.* Mr. Siddons proposed to his beloved 

* Tli(‘ followiTJiT wjis the Ronjr, s mfjhy Mr Siddons on this orciision, 
entitled “ Tlic l)iM*jjrdcd Lover." 

“ Ye ladies of IJrecori, whose hearts ever feel 
For wr«tnj4H like to this I'm about to reveal : 

K.vcnse the first prodiiet, nor pass unreg^arded 
'File eoinjilainl^ of poor Folin, a lover dtscai'ded. 

When first on the shore of fair Cambtia he trodo, 

Ills devotion was jiaid to the blind little god, 

Whose aid and assistance c.u*h day he'd implore 
To grant him his Phyllis — he wanted no more. 

“■ No ('loud seemed to threaten, each bar was removed . 

The father, tlioujjh silent, with silence approved : 

The mother, at last, b(’stow(*d liei assent, 

When Phyllis seemed pleased, and Colin content. 

“ Secure, as lie thought, in a treasure so dear, 

Neither duke, lord, nor s(iuire, had ho reason to fear ; 

Blit, oh ! strange the reverse to all things hi ought about, 
h’or the hist undersigned has poor Colin thrown out. 

“■ Coininoii fame, who we all are iiifonn’d is a liar, 

Reported of late that a wealthy young squire 
Had received from the fair an invincible dart, 

And “ Robin, sweet robin," had thnll’d thro’ his heart. 

“ At length the report reach’d the ears of his flame, 

AVhosc nature he tear’d from the source whence it came ; 

She acquainted her ma’a, w'ho, her ends to obtain, 

Determin’d poor Colin to drive from the plain. 

“ Not easily turn’d, she her project pursued. 

Each part of the shepherd was instantly view'ed ; 

And the charms of three hundred a year, some say more, 

Made her find out a thousand she ne’er saw before. 

“ Poor Colin, whose fame bids all slander defiance, 

Could not help being moved at their talk’d-of alliance \ 
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an immediate elopement, who, tempering amatory with 
filial duty, declined the proposal. The impatient lover 
then became so impetnons in his language to her parents, 
that he received his dismissal, for the time being, from 
]\Ir. Kemble's company as an actor. He was allowed, 
however, to have a benefit, and the people of Brecon 
gave him a bumper house. At tlie conclusion of the 
play he sang the song of his own composition already 
mentioned, which does no remarkable credit eitlicr to 
his delicacy or poetical genius. But it described the 
pangs of his own attachment, the coldness of Miss 
Kemble, and tlie perfidy of her parents ; and, indifiPerent 
as the effusion was, it was greeted by the audience with 
all the TVclsli warmth of their hearts. Their a])plauses 
were still resounding, after his last bow, when Colin, 
retiring into the green-room, was met by the stately 
mother of Miss Kemble, who was fully prepared to 
avenge the honour of the family, and crowned Mr. 
Siddons’s benefit by boxing his cars very heartily. 

How the feud was healed I know not ; but the event 

I’lie means so alluriug, so tempting the bait. 

Thus Gob II consider’d, and dreaded bis fate. 

“ Yet still on Ins Phyllis bis hopes were all placed, 

That her vows were so firm they eould ne’er he cfl'ac’d ; 

But soon she convinced him ’twas all a mere joke, 

For duty rose iijl, and her vows were all broke. 

“ Dear ladies, avoid one indelible stain, 

Excuse me, 1 beg, if my veiso is too plain ; 

J3ut a jilt is the devil, as has long been confess’d, 

Which a heart like poor Colin’s must ever detest. 

“ Now your pardon he begs, as your pity he might, 

But here ’tis confess’d you have shewn it to-night ; 

For his merits, tho’ small, you have amply rewarded, 

To accept the poor thanks of a lover discarded.” 
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proved that Mr. Siddons was cured of his jealousy. 
Miss Kemble promised to marry liim as soon as her 
father and mothers objections could be overcome. 
Meanwhile, she agreed to go from home, and lived for 
some time under the protection of Mrs. Grcatheed, of 
Guy's Cliff, in Warwickshire. From a surviving mem- 
ber of that family, 1 learn that she came into it in a 
dependent capacity ; and, though she was much liked, 
that hbr great latent genius was not even suspected. It 
was observed, however, that she j)assionately admired 
Milton ; and I liavo seen a copy of his works which the 
Greathccds prcstmtod to her at this period. This cir- 
cumstance is at variance with a rumour often repeated, 
I have no doubt with a charitable wish to make her 
early days appear as vulgar as possible, namely, that 
she went as a nursery-maid into the house at Guy's 
Cliff. Families rarely present their nurse-maids with 
copies of Milton's poetry ; and, besides, there were at 
that time no cliildren to be nursed in the Greatheed 
family. Her station with them was humble, but not 
servile, and her principal employment was to read to 
the elder Mr. Grcatheed. 

The younger Mr. Greatheed at that time wjis, I 
^ believe, about twelve years of age. His recollections 
of Mrs. Siddons, and her future history, gave him an 
interest in our great actress that lasted for life. George 
Greatheed, though unsuccessful as a poet, was a most 
honourable and estimable man. lie wrote the “ Regent," 
an indifferent tragedy, and, having joined the Della 
Cruscans^ came under the savage vituperation of Gifford. 
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But his scathed laurels never lowered him in Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s regard. 

Whilst she remained at Guy's Cliflf she received 
several visits from Mr. Siddons; and her parents, seeing 
that the attachment was serious, ceased to oppose it. 
In her nineteenth year she was united to the object of 
her choice, her own father giving her away. They 
were married at Trinity church, Coventry, November 
26, 1773 ; and on the 4th of the October following, 
their eldest son, Henry, was born, at Wolverhampton. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Mrs. Siddons acts at Cheltenham — Meets with the lion Miss Jloylc, 
afterwards Lady O'Neil — Is invited by Oarriek to Drury Lane — 
Appears as Portia — lias indifferent sneeess — Ts dismissed from 
Drury lame by a Letter from the Prompter — Uctiies to the Pro- 
vineial I'licatres, where she is popular — Ilei futuie {•reatriess predieted 
by Henderson — Is admired at Hath, and from tlicnec reealled to 
lirury Lane. 

In the course of the year 1774, Mr. anel Mrs. Siddons 
were both engaged to act at Cheltcnliatn. That place, 
though now an opulent and considerable tow'u, consisted 
in those days of only one tolerable street, through the 
middle of which ran a clear stream of water, with step- 
ping-stones that served as a bridge. At that time, the 
Honourable Miss Boyle, the only daughter of Lord 
Dungarvon, a most accomplished woman, and authoress 
of several pleasing poems, one of which, An Ode to 
the Poppy,'* was published by Charlotte Smith, hap- 
pened to be at Cheltenham. She had come, accompanied 
by her mother, and her mother s second husband, the 
Earl of Aylesbury, One morning that she and some 
other fashionables went to the box-keeper s office, they 
were told tliat the tragedy to be performed that evening 
was “ Venice Preserved.” They all lauglu'd heartily, 
and promised themselves a treat of the ludicrous, in the 
misrepresentation of the piece. Some one who over- 
heard their mirth kindly reported it to Mrs. Siddons. 
She had the part of lielvid^d allotted to her, and pre- 
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pared for the performance of it with no very cnvial|Je 
feelings. It may be doubted, indeed, whether Otway 
liad imagined in Belvidera a ])ersonage more to be pitied 
than her representative now thought herself. The 
rabble, in “ Venice Preserved/' showed compassion for 
the heroine, and, when they saw her feather-bed put up 
to auction, governed their roaring throats^ andgrumhled 
pitg!* But our actress anticipated refined scorners, more 
pitiless than the rabble : and the prospect was certainly 
calculated to pre])arc her more for the madness than the 
dignity of her part. In spite of much agitation, how- 
ever, she got through it. About the middle of the piece 
she heard some unusual and apparently suppressed 
noises, and therefore concluded that the fashionables 
were in the full enjoyment of their anticipated amuse- 
ment, tittering and laughing, as she thought, with 
unmerciful derision. She went home, after the play, 
grievously mortified. Next day, however, Mr. Siddons 
met in the street with Lord Aylesbury, who inquired 
after Mrs. Siddons's health, and expressed not only his 
own admiration of her last night's exquisite acting, but 
related its efiects on the ladies of his party. They had 
wept, he said, so excessively, that they were unpre- 
sentable in the morning, and were confined to their 
rooms with headachs. Mr. Siddons hastened home to 
gladden his fair spouso with this intelligence. Miss 
Boylo soon afterwards visited Mrs. Siddons at her 
lodgings, took the deepest interest in her fortunes, and 
continued her ardent friend till her death. She married 
Lord O'Neil, of Shane's Castle, in Ireland. It is no 
•wonder that Mrs. Siddons dwells with tenderness in her 
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]^moranda on the name of this earliest encourager of 
her genius. Miss Boyle was a beauty of tlie first order, 
and gifted with a similar mind, as her poetry, and her 
patronage of the hitherto unnoticed actress, evince ; 
though patronage is too cold a word for the friendship 
which she bestowed on so interesting an object. Though 
the powers of the latter were, by l»er own confession, 
still crude, yet her noble young friend consoled and 
cheered her ; and, with the prophetic eye of taste, fore- 
saw her glory. Miss Boyle took u])on her the direction 
of her wardrobe, enriclied it from her own, and made 
many of her dresses with her own hands. 

Mrs. Siddons continues thus in her Autograph Jiecol- 
Icctions : “ Mr. King, by order of Mr. Garrick^ who 
had heard some account of me from the Aylesbury 
family, came to Cheltenham to see me in the ‘ Fair 
renitent.’ I knew neither Mr. King nor his purpose ; 
but I shortly afterwards received an invitation from 
Garrick himself, upon very low terms. Happy to be 
placed where I presumptuously augured that I should 
do all that I have since achieved, if I could but once 
gain the opportunity, I instantly paid my respects to 
the great man. I was at that time good-looking ; and 
certainly, all things considered, an actress well worth 
my poor five pounds a week. His praises were most 
liberally conferred upon me ; but his attentions, great 
and unremitting as they wen*, ended in Averse than 
nothing. How was all this admiration to be accounted 
for, consistently with his subsequent conduct ? Mliy, 
thus, I believe : ho was retiring from the management 
of Drury Lane, and, I suppose, at that time wished to 
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wash his hands of all its concerns and details. I more- 
over had served what I believe was Ins chief object in 
the exaltation of poor me, — and that \n1is, the mortifi- 
cation and irritation of Mrs. Yates and Udiss Younge, 
whose conse(][iience and troublesome airs were, it must 
be confessed, enough to try Ins patience. As he liad 
now almost witlidrawn from it, the interests of the 
theatre grew, I suppose, rather indifferent to him. 
However that may have been, he always objected to 
my Jippcarance in any very prominent cliaracter, telling 
me tliat the fore-named ladies would poison me, if I did. 
I of course thoiiglit him not only an oracle, but my 
friend ; and, in consequence of his advice, Portia^ in the 
“ Merchant of Yenicc,” was fixed upon for my debut; 
a character in which it was not likely that I should 
excite any great sensation — I was^ thereforcy mereli/ 
tohrated. Tlic fulsome adulation that courted Garrick 
in the theatr(3 cannot be imagined ; and whosoever was 
the luckless wiglit who should be honoured by his dis- 
tinguished and envied smiles, of course became an object 
of spite and malevolence. Little did I imagine that I 
myself was now that wretched victim. He would some- 
times band me from my own seat in the green-room, to 
place me next to his own. He also selected me to per- 
sonate VenuSy at the revival of the “ Jubilee.” This 
gained me the malicious appellatio’^, Garrick's Venus; 
and the ladies who so kindly be-^towed it on me rushed 
before me in the last scene, so that if he (Mr. Garrick) 
had not brought us forward with him with his own 
hands, my little Cupid and myself, whose appointed 

* * TUib little Cupid was the subsequent autobiographer, Thomas 

D 
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situations were in the very front of the stage, might 
have as well been in the island of Paphos at that 
moment. Mr. Garrick would also flatter me by sending 
me into one of the boxes, when he acted any of his great 
characters. In short, his attentions were enough to 
turn an older and wiser head, lie promised Mr. Sid- 
dons to procure me a good engagement with the new 
managers, and desired him to give himself no trouble 
about the matter, but to put my cause entirely into his 
hands. lie let me down, however, after all these pro- 
testations, in the moht liumiliating manner ; and, instead 
of doing me common justice wdth tliose gentlemen, 
rather depreciated my talents. This JVlr. Sheridan 
afterwards told me ; and said that, when Mrs. Abing- 
ton heard of my impending dismissal, she told them 
they were all acting like fools. When tlie London 
season was over, I made an engagement at Birmingham, 
for the ensuing summer, little doubting of my return to 
Drury Lane for the next winter ; but, whilst I was 
fulfilling my engagement at Birmingham, to my utter 
dismay and astonishment, I received an official letter 
from the prompter of Drury Lane, acquainting me that 
my services would be no longer requked. It was a 
st;inning and cruel blow, overwhelming all my ambitious 
hopes, and involving peril, even to the subsistence of 
my helpless babes.* It was very near destroying me. 

Dibdyi. He told me that, as it was nccesBary for liim to smile in the 
paJt of his godbhip, Mrs Siddoiis kept him in hiiuioiir by asking him 
what sort of pngar-pluins he liked best, and promising him a large supply 
of them. After the performance she kept her Avoid. 

* Her eldest daughter, Sarah Martha, was horn at Gloucester, Nov. 
5, 1775, within two months before Mrs. Siddoiis’s first appearance in 
Loudon. 
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My blighted prospects, indeed, induced a state of mind 
that preyed upon my health, and for a year and a half 
I was supposed to be hastening to a decline. For the 
sake of iny poor children, however, I roused myself to 
shake off this despondency, and my endeavours were 
blest with success, in spite of the degradation I had 
suffered in being banished from Drury Lane, as a worth- 
less candidate for fame and fortune.” 

These sentences, which were penned by Mrs. Siddons 
in her advanced age, show that ncitlier a long lifetime, 
nor most forgiving habits of mind, had effaced the poig- 
nant feelings which this transaction had inflicted on 
her ; and those who knew her best will liavc the most 
implicit belief in her veracity. Her statement, however, 
I think, shows that Garrick behaved to her rather like 
a man of the world than with absolute treacliery. One 
traces in his conduct more of that thoughtlessness which 
tlie French call ‘‘ une hmreme legcrete^** than of any 
bad meaning. It is utterly improbable that lie was 
ever jealous of her genius, or that he sought to keep it 
back from popularity, for fear of its eclipsing his own. 
At that time she had not risen (at least in the common 
opinion) to rivalbhip with players far inferior to Garrick. 
His culpability, in failing to keep his promise, to Mrs. 
Siddons as to her engagement, cannot be very definitely 
measured. In leaving so complicated a concern as 
Drury Lane, he might be obliged to sacrifice his influ- 
ence. For the fact of his having depreciated her talents 
to the managers, we have only the testimony of Sheri- 
dan, who probably found her mind irritated on the 
subject, and was a man much disposed to say to a 
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beautiful woman whatever w^as likely to fall in with 
her prevailing mood. When Garrick ceaced to be the 
manager of Drury Lane, he ceased to have the power 
of dictating engagements. Still it were to be wished 
that ho had left tlie aflair cx])hnncd. 

Mr. Jloadcn, in his Life of our groat actress, asserts, 
that some years previous to licr dchiit on the London 
boards, she made a private application to Garrick, as 
manager of Drury Lane, soliciting first his judgment, 
and secondly his protection. She repeated, according 
to Mr. Boadeii, some of the speeches of “ Jane Shore" 
before the manag(!r. “ lie seemed highly pleased with 
her elocution and deportment, wondered how she could 
have got rid of the provincial ti-tum-ti, but regretted 
he could do nothing for her, and wished her a good 
morning." 

I have strong doubts with regard to this anecdote. 
The scene of it is laid in London ; and T have heard 
Mrs. Siddons herself say, that she never was in London 
before her invitation from Garrick, in 177d. At the 
time alleged, she was in the family of the Grcathecds, 
and the surviving members of that fiimily have no 
recollection cither of Mrs. Siddons's having left them, or 
of^ their having removed from Guy's Cliff, during her 
abode with them. 

It was on Friday, the 29th of December, 1775, that 
Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance on the London 
boards, in the character of Portia, in the “ Merchant of 
Yenice." She was announced merely as a young lady 
■whose performances had met with great applause. The 
part of Portia was manifestly too gay for Mrs. Siddons 
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under the appalling ordeal of a first appearance in Lon- 
don. She played it to be sure many years afterwards 
with very fair success ; but that was when her triumphs 
had given her strength. The nobleness of her form, and 
the energy of her acting made her appear constitution- 
ally strong ; but she was far from being so, and her 
nerves were of the most delicate texture. T3y looking 
at the note appended to page 34, it will be seen that In r 
health could not mw bo very robust. She had thus to 
throw the first die for her fame in a sprightly and half- 
comic part, under disadvantages both physical and 
moral. 

The great obstacle to the early development of her 
powers, I have heard JVlrs. Siddons declare, was timi- 
dity. The following critique on her first appearance at 
Drury Lane will exemplify the truth of this acknow- 
ledgment, though it equally convicts the vile news- 
paper critic of insensibility to the real cause of her 
failure in the part. The scribbler acknowledges that 
she delivered the great Rj)ccch to Shylock with the most 
critical propriety, though he had not the charity to 
ascribe her tremulous tones to difiidenco, the most par- 
donable of all faults, because the most indicative of 
sensibility. In describing her appearance, the newsman 
says, “ On before us tottered, rather than walked, a 
very pretty, delicate, fragile-looking young creature, 
dressed in a most unbecoming manner, in a faded sal- 
mon-coloured sack and coat, and uncertain whereabouts 
to fix either her eyes or her feet. She spoke in a broken 
tremulous tone ; and at the close of a sentence her words 
generally lapsed into a horrid whisper, that was abso- 
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lately inaudible. After her first exit, the buzzing com- 
ment went round the pit generally. She certainly is 
very pretty, but then how awkward, and what a shock- 
ing dresser! Towards tlio famous Trial-scene, she 
became more collected, and delivered the great speech 
to Shylock 'irith the most critical yropricty^ but still with 
a faintness of utterance wdiich seemed the result rather 
of internal pliysical weakness than of a deficiency of 
spirit or feeling. Altogether, the impression made 
upon the audience by this first effort was of the most 
negative nature.” 

She repeated the character of Portui a few nights 
afterwards, but with no greater efti'ct. Slie then waited 
until the 13th of January, 1778, the ladies 

collegiate, in Ben Jonson's Kpiemne,” which had been 
restored to the stage by Col man. 

Soon after, in the same season, she acted a p.art, of 
trifling moment, in an opera, called The Blackamoor 
Washed AVhite,” The author of this oy>era, Henry 
Bate, was a clergyman, wdio had a living near Chelms- 
ford, in Essex. He produced “ Henry and Emma,” an 
interlude, which was acted at Covent Card*... in 1774; 
and “ The Rival Candidates,” a comic opera, which 
ca;ne out at Urury Lane, with approbation ; hut his 
third piece, in which Mrs. Siddons performed, was 
coldly received, lived only three nights, and was never 
printed. 

On the 17 th of February, 1778, Mrs. Siddons per- 
formed in Mrs. Cowley’s comedy of ‘‘ The Runaway,” 
which was acted for seventeen nights consecutively. 
The “Runaway” is not the best of Mrs. Cowleys 
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coTTK'dics ; but it is by no means contemptible. Her 
“ Jlclle’s Stratagem” is lier thef-d*aiuere ; and I would 
recommend to those who despise her as a Della Cruscaii 
]>oetess to read that comedy. A recognition of her 
merits as a comic writer is the more due to her, that 
thf'v were forgotten by the world in her latter years, 
when the author of the “Baviad” and “Mmviad” 
lasliod '“'r under her assumed name of Anna Matilda. 
I must acknowledge to be sure, that nothing but sheer 
infatu * ji\ can account for the authoress of the “ Belle's 
Strafigem ' hn.\ing obscured a fair reputation by print- 
ing art loads of DelUi Crmcan rhymes. As a matter 
of ta r«‘, she iesorv d admonition : but her sox and her 
ser\ ‘s to literature ought to have screened her from 
gif^ss vitupcrji..ion. Gifford abused his power. The 
public- were thankful to him for writing down such 
nuisances as VV^'illiams, the self-styled Anthony Pas- 
quin, an impudent fellow to whom many of the artists 
and players of . uidon actually paid Hack mail^ in 
order to be eavcf from his scurrility. This was per- 
forp-mr a p t But he was too savage on the 

ti ^ jhool ; jr the feeble Della Cruscans would have 

die without a public execution. Besides, it would 
have been but justice on the part of Gifford to have 
blended his censure of Mrs. Cowley's Della Cruscanim 
with a full acknowledgment of her better works.* At 

I never saw this authoress but once, and that was some thirty Teal's 
ago, in a iKiokseller's shop. An old lady came in, who, I was told, was 
the Della Crust-Aii Anna Matilda. Slie inquired about the sale of her 
last poem, The Siege of Acre.” I have since learnt that she was at 
tliat time in goo{l circumstances, and cherishwl by many friends ; but, 
eithei from my fiiney picturing the prints of Gifford’s satire in her 
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this time, when Mrs. Siddons acted in the “ Runaway,” 
Miss Younge was the great magnet in comedy. Yet 
the part allotted to Mrs. Siddons bespeaks no intention 
of keeping her back from public attention. On the con- 
trary, whilst Miss Younge in the pic<-o acted Bella^ 
whose fortune is rather in the side-plot, Mrs. Siddons 
appeared as Emily ^ the lovely fugitive, who may bo 
called the heroine of the play. The part is tender and 
dignified, and was peculiarly suited to the, beauty of 
Mrs. Siddons. But the comedy, though in some re- 
spects pleasant, fails to concentrate much interest in 
tlio principal character. In one of the last scones, the 
heroine's distress consists in being accused of having 
been a strolling i)layer, a somewhat mortifying part for 
our young actress to personate. Mrs. Siddons, accord- 
ing to Mr. Boaden, was to sound the very bass-string of 
humility, by performing in a farce, by T. Vaughan, 
called “ Loves Metamorphoses but Mr. Boaden seems 
to have condemned the piece without having read it, 
for he gives it not even its real title, which is ‘‘ Love’s 
Vagaries,’* not ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” and it is very passa- 
ble. The author was Clerk of the Peace for AV estmin- 
ster. He is canonized in the Rosciad,” by the name 
of Da pper. 

furrowed countenance, or that tihewasin iinroininonly bad spirits, she 
seemed to me the most forlorn being I had ever seen. When tlie 
bookseller told her that ho had sold only fifteen copies t)f her ISicge of 
Acre,” her chagrin was manifest. After she was gone, the bibliopolist 
informed us that he had m;tually disposed of only three copies, but could 
not find in his heart to mortify her with tlie strict tmth. I was told,^ 
however, that Mrs. Cowley hiui written the “ Belle’s Stratagem.” C 
went lioine, and read it ; and Letitia Hardy cme<l me of my con- 
temptuous compassion for an excellent comic authoress. 
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Garrick was now about to leave the stage, and was 
determined to leave the parting impression of his comic 
excellence by playing his favourite character of Ranger^ 
in The Suspicious ITusband.” To Mrs. Siddons he 
allotted the part of Mrs» Strickland; and, as far as 
beauty could give fittraction in comedy, no one could 
better represent the young and lovely wife. On this 
occasion Mrs. Siddons’s type was enlarged on the bills 
of the play, and slie had a whole line to herself — 
Mrs. Strickland^ Mrs. Siddons.” Hitherto she had 
played no part tliat was strictly tragic on the London 
boards, but Garrick now revived Richard III.,” 
which had been discontinued for several years, and he 
assigned the part of Lad^ Anne to our actress. She 
here mot Roscius in all his terrors. — Garrick's acting 
that night must have been startling. From what his 
cotomporaries have said of it, we may guess that his 
impressiveness bordered upon* excess. He made the 
galleries often laugh when he intended that they should 
shudder. By his force approaching to wildness, and 
the fire of his eyes, he dismayed the young actress. 
He had directed her, in speaking to him, always to 
turn her back to the audience, in order that he might 
keep his own face towards them ; and her forgetfulness 
of this direction was punished by Garrick with a glance 
of displeasure, that unnerved her powers. Of this per- 
formance the following account is given, in the theatri- 
cal report of “The London Magazine” for May, 177^- 
After declaring that Garrick's appearance beggared all 
description, the writer adds : “ As to most of the other 
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characters, particularly the female ones, they were 
wretchedly performed. Mrs. Hopkins was an ungra- 
cious Queen^ Mrs. Johnston a frightful Duchess^ and 
Mrs. Sifldons a lamentable jAuJy Anne.” 

A week afterwards she had an opportunity to attempt 
reinstating herself in Garrick's good graces, as “ Rich- 
ard III.” was again performed, by command of their 
Majesties, on the nth of June. Whether she succeeded 
or not, I know not ; but Garrick closed his own bril- 
liant career five days afterwards, and left Mrs. Siddons 
to receive from the managers a dismissal, to which, if 
he had not prospectively consented, he had at least 
offered no opposition. 

Altogether, though this first failure of the greatest of 
actresses evinces nothing like positive or acute discern- 
ment in the public taste; and though the criticism 
which I have quoted was most heartlessly uiicandid ; 
yet I am not prepared to blame her audiences impli- 
citly for wilful blindness to her merit. By her own 
confession, she was infirm in her health, and fearfully 
nervous. It is true she was the identical Mrs. Siddons 
who, a year afterw’ards, electrified the provincial thea- 
tres, and who, in 17112 , eclipsed all rivalship whatso- 
ever ; but it docs not follow that she was the identical 
actress. Her case adds but one to the many instances 
in the history of great actors and orators, of timidity 
obscuring the brightest powers at their outset; like 
chilling vapours awhile retarding the beauty of a day 
in spring. But the day of her fame, when it rose, well 
repaid her for the lateness of its rising, and its splen- 
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dour more tlian atoned for its morning shade ; indeed, 
it renders her history more interesting by the contrast.* 

In her Autograph Memoranda, she says that, after 
her dismissal by letter from the prompter of Drury 
Lane, she made an engagement at Bath. I imagine 
she means, that her first important engagement was at 
Bath, for I find that her first performance, after she 
quitted London, was at Birmingham ; and there, whilst 
she had an engagement for the whole summer season of 
1776, she was allowed the highest characters. It was 
there that she acted with Henderson, who was so struck 
by her merits, that he wrote immediately to Palmer, 
the manager of the Bath theatre, urging him in the 
strongest terras to engage her. The Bath manager 
could not for the present engage her, but he kept Hen- 
derson's advice in his mind. 

Early in the year 1777 Mrs. Sid dons played at Man- 
chester, and became there so celebrated that her fame 
brought her an invitation to York. By this time her 

* It ift romarkjiblo, that Mrs. Elizabeth Barry, the greatest of Mrs. 
Siddoiis’ stage predecessors, and Mrs. Oldfield, the most beautiful, were 
both, like herself, unsuccessful debutantes. The fame,” says Colley 
Cibber, “ to which Mrs. Barry arrived is a particular proof of the diffi- 
culty there is of judging with certainty, from their first trials, whether 
young people will ever make any great figure on a theatre. There was, 
it seems, so little hojie of her at her first setting out, that she was, at the end 
of the first year, discharged the company. 1 take it for gi-anted, that 
the objection to Mrs. Barry must have been a defective ear, or some 
unskilful dissonance in her manner of pronouncing ; but where there is 
a proper voice and person, with the addition of a good understanding, 
experience tells us that such a defect is not always invincible, of wbicli 
both Mrs. Barry and the late Mrs. Oldfield arc eminent instances. Mi». 
Oldfield bad been a year in the Theatre Royal before she gave any 
tolerable hope of her being an actress, so unlike to all manner of pro- 
priety was her speaking.” How unaccountably then does a genius 
for the stage 7nake its wag towards perfection! 
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range of characters was considerable, though it included 
none of the groat females of Shakspoare. She excelled 
in Euphrasia (“‘Tlie Grecian Daughter”), Alicia (“ Jane 
Shore”), Rosalind (“As You Like It”), and Matilda 
(in “ Douglas”). She was even acceptable as l^ady 
Toionley, At Manchester, pne of her most applauded 
characters was Hamh% which she performed many 
years afterwards in Dublin, though she could never be 
prevailed upon to play it in London. 

At York, she was engaged from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide, in 1777 ; und, on the 15th of April, played the 
Grecian Daughter, Tate Wilkinson, who" acted with 
her as Emnde)\ says, in his Memoirs, that though he 
saw in her every other requisite for great acting, he 
trembled for fear her wretched health should disable her 
from sustaining the fatigues of her duty. She had at 
York at first to encounter some disparagers, among 
whom, the leading critic of the place, a Mr. Swan, was 
the most noisy. But she had only performed a few 
times when all the Yorkists knelt at her shrine, and the 
swan himself waddled forward to bow his neck in admi- 
ration. 

“ I never remember,” says Wilkinson, any actress 
to Jiave been so great a favourite at York, as Mrs. Sid- 
dons was during that short time. All lifted up their 
eyes with astonishment, that such a voice, such a 
judgment, and such acting, should have been neglected 
by a London audience, and by the first actor in the 
world.” In the meantime, Henderson's advice had not 
slept in Palmer's ear, and he invited her to Bath, where 
she consummated the reputation that brought her in 
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triumph to the London boards. “I now made an 
engagement at Lath,” she says, in her Memoranda: 
“ there niy talents and industry were encouraged by 
the greatest indulgence, and, I may say, with some 
admiration. Tragedies, which had been almost banished, 
again resumed their proper interest ; but still I had the 
mortification of being obliged to personate many subor- 
dinate characters in comedy, the first being, by contract, 
in the possession of another lady. To this I was obliged 
to submit, or to forfeit a part of my salary, wliich was 
only three pounds a week. Tragedies were now becom- 
ing more and more fashionable. This was favourable to 
iny cast of powers; and, whilst I laboured hard, I 
began to earn a distinct and flattering reputation. Hard 
labour indeed it was ; for, after the rehearsal at Bath, 
and on a Monday morning, I had to go and act at Bris- 
tol on the evening of the same day ; and reaching Bath 
again, after a drive of twelve miles, I was obliged to 
represent some fatiguing part there on the Tuesday 
evening. Meantime, 1 was gaining private friends, as 
well as public favour ; and my industry and persever- 
ance were indefatigable. When I recollect all this 
labour of mind and body, I wonder that I had strength 
and courage to support it, interru])ted as I was by the 
cares of a mother, and by the childish sports of my little 
ones, who w’cre often most unwillingly hushed to silence, 
for interrupting their mothers studies.” 

During her residence at Bath, July J, 1779> she gave 
birth to a second daughter, Maria. 

“ I remained at Bath,” she continues, about three 
• years, during which time Mr. Henderson came there to 
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act for a few nights. He was most kindly encouraging 
to me, and, on his return to London, spoke of me ino.st 
favourably. I acted Beatrice with liis Benedick^ and he 
commended my efforts even in comedy. He was a fine 
actor, with no groat ]KTBOiial advantages indeed ; but 
he was the soul of feeling and intelligence.’* 

Henderson's name has a right to a place in Mrs. Sid- 
dons's biography. Within a year after her expulsion 
from Drury Lane, he pronounced that “ s/ie was an 
actress who^ never had had an equals tior would ever have 
a superior** He was the only great player of his time 
who did her early justice ; and if we had nothing more 
than this to inscribe"* on his tomb, it would be no ignoble 
epitaph. 

John Hendorson was the son of Irish factor in 
London, and was born in Choapside, 1746. His father 
died whilst ho was a child, and left his widowed mother 
with something less tlipi lOOOZ. to support him and 
two other children. With these slender means, she 
retired to Newport Pagnell, and in that place Hender- 
son, with no other teacher than his mother, passed the 
first ten years of his life. She taught him to read, shd 
put the English poets into his hands, and was rewarded 
by hearing him recite them with fte instinctive grace 
of enthusiasm. Shakspeare enraptured his boyish ima- 
gination. In'^his passion for the drama he could not bo 
said to have been stage-struck ; for he longed and pined 
to see a play of Shakspeare's acted before he had seen 
an actor or a stage, there being at that time not even 
strollers at Newport Pagnell. 

At eleven years of age he went to a school at Hemel 
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Hempstead, whore, within little more than a year, ho 
acquired some knowledge of French, and learnt the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, besides a little Latin. He owns 
that he never made a regular study of English grammar. 
If wo were all honest, the confession would not seem 
singular. 

From thence he went to London ; and, having shown 
an ejirly propensity to drawing, he was placed as a 
house-pupil with a drawing-master of the name of 
Fournier. Rut in tha^t artist's employ he was ill used, 
and had few op])ortunitics of studying his art. Never- 
theless, during his stay with Fournier, he made a pen- 
and-ink drawing of a Fisherihan ’smoking his pipe, 
which gained him a premium from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Art. 

Leaving this master, he went to live with a Mr. 
Cripps, a working silvemnith, jn St. James's-street ; 
but the death of this employer left him at twenty years 
ofVgc upon the world, with feW connexions, and with 
no determinate pursuit. In these circumstances, he 
betook himself to his powers of elocution, and gained 
considerable popularity by public readings in London. 
Garrick recommended him to Palmer, at Bath, who gave 
him an engagement a| the theatre there ; and he soon 
became so distinguished «as to'be called the Bath Roscius. 
From thence, and to requite him for many mortifying 
rebuffs from the London managers, he might be said to 
have come, in despite of them, into the Haymarkct and 
Drury Lane Theatres ; and, for several years after 
Garrick's retirement, he was regarded as the first actor 
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on the English stage. lie died in 1785, with a distin- 
guished public and an 'amiable private reputation. 

Mr. Galt, in his ‘‘ Lives of the has made, 

in my opinion, a harsh and false estimate of his cha- 
rjicter as an actor. “ The elder Colinan,” says Mr. 
Galt, “ objected to the stylo in wdiich Henderson some- 
times dressed himself, and condemned his costume, in 
Shylock^ as too shabby. Eooto said of him, that ‘ he 
would ml do ; * and Garrick's contempt of him amounted 
to personal enmity. All this," says Mr. Galt, serves 
to confirm the idea that he was not so extraordinary ^ 
man as Ids friends represented." With a little expla- 
nation, however, all this leads to no sucli eonclusion. 
Colman's objection to his drc'ss in Shi/lock^ was never 
confirmed by public opinion. On the contrary, accord- 
ing to tradition, Henderson was the happiest of all the 
actors of that part. Boaden observes, with great feli- 
city of expression, that ‘Hhe power of Henderson, as 
an actor, was analytic. He was not contented with the 
mere light of common meaning : he showed it you 
through a prism, and reflected all the dedicate and min- 
gling hues that enter into the composition of any ray 
of human character. Besides, he had a voice so flexible, 
tjiat his tones conveyed all that his mtaning would in- 
sinuate.” This is the testimony of an ear and eye 
witness, and it surely outweighs the assertion of Mr. 
Galt, who never saw him, that “ Henderson was a mere 
mimky That ho had great powers of mimicry, is cer- 
tain ; but what great comic actor was ever without 
them? Garrick himself delighted in imitating thov 
gobbling of a turkey-cock. 
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Footo said of Henderson, that “ lie icould not do^ 
Yes ; hut it was before he had seen him on the stage. 
When he had seen him, he spoke of him as an actor of 
genius. 

Garrick’s contempt of Henderson, according to Galt, 
approached to personal enuuty. But, in the first place, 
contempt and enmity cannot very well exist together ; 
and, in the next plape, Garrick could have no contempt 
for Henderson, or else he would never have invited him 
from Bath to Loudon. As to (Jarrick’s enmity, it 
arose from Henderson’s refusing his invitation to Drury 
I^ane, and eomj)lying with the little manager s request 
to take him off bedore his face. Garrick had chuckled 
at Henderson’s mimicry of all the other eminent players, 
and at last entreated to be taken off himself ; but he 
sulked at the imitation, and never forgave it. 

Professor Dngald Stewart,, who knew Henderson, 
told mo that his power of memory was the most asto- 
nishing he had over mot with. In the philoso])her's 
presence he took up a newspaper, and, after reading it 
once, repeated such a portion of it as, to Mr. Stewart, 
seemed utterly marvellous. When he expressed his 
surprise, Henderson modestly replied, “ If you had been 
obliged, like me,Ho depend, during many years, for yuur 
daily bread, on getting words by heart, you would not 
be so much astonished at habit having produced this 
facility.” 

“ In the summer of 1782,” Mrs. Siddons thus conti- 
nues her Memoranda, “ I received an invitation to 
re-visit Drury Lane. After my former dismissal from 
thence, it may be imagined tliat this was to me a tri- 
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umphant moment. My good reception in London, I 
cannot but partly attribute to the enthusiastic accounts 
of me which the amiable Duchess of Devonshire had 
brought thitlier, and spread before my arrival. I had 
the honour of her acquaintance during her visit at Bath, 
and her unqualified approbation at my performances." 

Mrs. Siddons says she was truly touched at the 
thought of parting from her kind friends at Bath. She 
took leave of them hi the following lines of her own 
composition. 


MRS, SIDDONS’S ADDRESS ON OUITTING THE BATH THEATRE. 

Have I not raised some expectation here ? — 

Wrote by herself? — What ! authoress and player? — 

True, we have heard her, — thus I guess’d you’d say, 

With decency recite another’s lay ; 

But never heard, nor ever could we dream 
Herself had sipp’d the Heliconian stream. 

Perhaps you farther said — Excuse me, pray, 

For thus supposing all that you might say, 

What will she treat of in this same address ? 

Is it to shew her learning ? — Can you guess ? 

Here let me answer — No : far different views 
Possess’d my soul, and fired my virgin Muse ; 

’Twas honest gratitude, at whose request 
Shamed he the heart that will not do its beat. 

The time draws nigh when I must bid adieu 
To this delightful spot — nay, cv’n to you — 

To you, whose fost’ring kindness rear'tl my name, 
O’erlooked my faults, hut magnified my fame. 

How shall I bear the parting ? Well 1 know 
Anticipation here is daily woe. 

Oh ! could kind Fortune, where I next am thrown, 

Bestow but half the candour you have shewn. 

Envy, o’ercome, will hurl her pointless dart, 

And critic gall he shed without its smart ; 

The numerous doubts and fears I entertain. 

Be idle all— as all possess’d in vain.— 

But to my promise. If I thus am bless’d, 

In friendship link’d, beyond my worth carctesM, — 
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Why don't I here, you’ll say, content remain. 

Nor seek uncertainties for certain gain? 

What can compensate for the risks you run. 

And what your reasons ? — Surely you have none. 

To argue here would but your time abuse : 

I keep my word — my reason I produce — 

\_Here three children were discovered : they were 
IIknry, Sally, and Maria Siddons. j 
These are the moles that bear me from your side. 

Where I was rooted — wdiere I could have died. 

Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother's cause : 

Ye little magnets, whose soft induence draws 
Me from a point where every gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness ami ease — 

Sends me adventurous on a huger main, 

In hopes that you may protit by my gain. 

Have I been hasty ? — am I then to blame? 

Answer, all ye who own a parent’s name ! 

Thus have I tired you with an untaught Muse, 

Who for your favour .still most humbly sues, 

That you, for classic learning, will receive 
My soul’s best wishes, which 1 freely give — 

For polished periods round, and touched with art, — 

The fervent ofl'eriiig of my grateful heart. 

Mrs. Siddoiis returned to Drury Lane Theatre in 
1782, and may be said to have mounted with but afe\v 
stci)s to unrivalled possession of the tragic throne. The 
oldest praisers of the by-gone time scarcely pretended to 
have beheld or heard of her superior in acting, though 
they had seen the best actresses of the century, and had 
heard tlieir fathers describe those of the age before. 

Wlien I entered on the Life of Mrs. Siddons, T felt 
curious to ascertiiin the traditional characters of those 
w’omen who may be called her predecessors as the 
Queens of our Tragic stage ; and, when any subject 
engages our own interest, we naturally imagine that it 
will not be wholly unattractive to the curiosity of others. 
'I even felt as if there would be something like abrupt- 
E 2 
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ness in comniencing the history of her professional 
supremacy, without some prefatory remarks on the pre- 
vious state of Female acting in England, 1'his was 
perliay)S taking an exaggerated view of the subject. But, 
at all events, as my retrospect of our greatest tragic 
actresses, anterior to ]\lrs. Siddons, will he brief, 1 liopo 
the reader will not repudiate it as a wholly uninteresting 
digression. 

It is true, that all the information to be gleaned 
respecting those elder actresses is very scanty ; and it is 
the misfortune of histrionic genius, that the most vivid 
portraits of it convey but vague conceptions of its 
excellence. And yet, amidst all this vagueness, the 
mind can make out some general and trustworthy con- 
clusions. I find, for instance, no queen of our stage so 
Tiiiequivocally extolled for majesty and beauty of person 
as Mrs. Siddons ; nor any one whose sway over her 
audiences can bo imagined to Iiavc been stronger. My 
infereucG is, if I may parody Milton’s phrase, that she 
was the fairest of lier predecessors — and that if Time 
could re-build his ruins, and re-act the lost scenes of 
existence, he would present no female to match her on 
the tragic stage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

mtroilur.tion of Females on tl)e English Stapc — Names and 
Char.ielers of Mi‘s Siddoiis's jyreatest Predecessors — Mrs. Eettertori — 
Mrs. Anne Marshall — Mrs. HoiUell — Mis. Baiiy — Mrs Bracegirdle 
— Mi-s. OldHeld— Mrs. Porter — Mrs. Cihbei — Mrs. Pritclinid — Mrs. 
YaUjs — Mrs. Cnivvlord. 

Until the time of Charles the Second, there were no 
women actors in our theatres. Female chanietcrs were 
performed by boys, or young men. Even after the 
Restoration, this oustofn was not all at once discontinued; 
and wo hear of Kynaston, the last beautiful youth who 
figured in petticoats on the stage, having boon carried 
about in his theatrical dress by ladies of fasliion in their 
carriages. This was an unseemly spectacle, and we can 
forgive the Puritans for objecting to see “ men in 
womens clothing ^ But, against this impropriety, the 
Puritans ought to have appealed to common sense and 
decency, instead of quoting a text from the Book of 
Deuteronomy, wdiich forbids tlie appearance of men in 
female attire ; for, though it is true that the Jewish law 
has interdicted the assumption of women's dress by men, 
yet it should be remembered that the Levitical law is 
not binding upon Christians. 

The restorers of our theatres, without troubling them- 
selves about the Puritans, followed the custom of the 
Continent, in bringing women upon the stage, putting a 
sJtop to the impersonation of queens and heroines by he- 
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creatures, who had sometimes to he shaved before they 
acted. Yet this admission of women among tlie players, 
tliough a great natural improvement, occurred in times 
and circumstances that made it appear at first rather an 
unfavourable change for the moral charaettT of the stage. 
Since the death of Shakspeare, and during the latter 
part of James's reign, the drama had gi’own more and 
more licentious. The speeches which stage-heroines had 
to hear and utter were so gross, that the Puritans pro- 
nounced it impossible for any woman, who was not a 
courtesan, to tread the boards ; and Charles the Second, 
who had re-opened the theatres, and w^as effectively the 
manager of one of them, seemed as if he strove for a 
wager to make good the words of the Puritans. Con- 
sidering the profligacy of the age, it is more wonderful 
that a few actresses, and these the best, were unexcep- 
tionable private characters, than that the stage gave its 
contingent to Charles’s seraglio.* 

* Amonir ('harles’s mistresses, liis “ Loves of the 'J’heatre” were the 
least expensive and unpopular. Nell CJwynne, it is true, had 1,500/. 
avear; but the Dnehess of Cleveland had 4,700/. : the Duchess of 
Portsmouth liud still more. The latter were hated hy the wliole nation; 
wluhi Nelly, aUio was railed the “ Poor Man’s hMend,” was literally a 
general favourite, and not undeserve<Uy : for, bred as she had been, aa 
an orange-gill, amidst the haunts of dissipation, vice was more her 
destiny tlian her blame. She wsis really a good-hearted woman, .and, 
in th6 days of her prosperity, showed herself grateful t(. her old friends- 
among whom she liad the hemour of ranking Otway and Dry den. She 
was tiiithful to the King, never pestered him about polities and was 
never the creature of Ministers. Ona', when Chailes ],ad Ordered an 
extravagant service of plate, as a present to the Duchess of J*ortsmouth 
from a jeweller in Cht^apside, an immense crowd collerted about the 
shop, cursing the Duchess, and wishing that the jihite were melted and 
poured down her throat. But tl.ey abided, “ What a pitv it should not 
be bwtowed on Madam Ellen !” 

Nell was often successful in throwing ridicule on her rival, the 
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Though, even in those times, the lives of Mrs. Bet- 
terton and other actresses belied the puritanic assertion, 
that no modest woman could tread tl)e boards, still 
modern civilization has robbed the Puritans of the 
strongest objection which they could allege against the 
theatre, namely, the grossness of its language ; so that 
the most delicate female need not now shrink from the 
profession on that account. At present, after so many 
womem, who have been patterns of their sex, have been 
actresses, it may be safely affirmed, that a young dehii- 
tante^ ambitious of first-rate rank as an actress, would 
find the greatest talents scarcely available without per- 
sonal respectability of character. Still there arc persons, 
not puritanical, who think it derogatory to female deli- 
cacy to meet the gaze of spectators in impassioned parts. 
This objection, 1 grant, may apply to private theatricals. 
The unprofessional actress, who makes and returns love- 
speeches before an audience, is likely to have no better 

Duchess of rortMiioiith, originally Mile. Qucroiiiiillc. She pretended 
to be related to the best fiiDiilies ot b’rance; and, whenever one of their 
members died, she put herself into mourning. It happened that news 
of the Cham of TartaryV death had lately reae.hcd Knghind. A Prince 
of Prance was also rccentlj dead, aiul the Duchess of Portsmouth was 
of course in sables. Nell came to tJoiirt in the same attire, and, 
stalling close by her (Jiacc, was asked by one of her friends, why she 
was in mouiiiing? “ Oh," said Nell, “ have you not beard of mv loss, 
in the death of the Cliaiu of Tartary “ And what the deiiee," 
replied Jier friend, was the Cham of Tartary to you?” Oh,” 

answercil Nell, “ exactly the same relation that the Prince of 

was to Mile, tiuerouaillc.” 

The mistaken tradition of Ellen Owynne having founded Chelsea 
Hospital jirohably arose from Ijer character for benevolence, as well as 
from her frequently visiting Chelsea, where her mother lived many 
years, and where the old woman died, in consequence of fiilling ofie clay 
into the Thames, when looking out of her window. What hiul made 
her top-heavy is not recorded. 
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motive than her vanity. But the public actress has a 
fair apology, and her professional publicity is an addi- 
tional challenge to her virtuous pride. 

We sometimes hear the player’s vocation pronounced 
degrading, because it ex})oses him to public insults ; but 
this is certainly a most unfair argument, at least when 
it comes from those who frequent the theatre. By 
attending such entortainments, they recognise the player 
as a dis])enser of innocent amusement ; and, when they 
insult him, merely because he fails to please, they arc 
no doubt obliging the actor to jdy a degrading vocation ; 
but, if cruelty and injustice be disgraceful, they are 
also degrading themselves. Either it should be proved 
that the stage is noxious to society, and that it should 
therefore be abolislied, or, if it be tolerated, the player s 
occupation should be made as respectable as possible by 
good treatment. Even if it were admitted, for the sake 
of argument, tluat there is something in the actor s life 
(that somotliing I leave to others to ascertain,) which 
necessarily tends to inqu’ess faults on his moral charac- 
ter, still, what profession can be named wdiicli, if it finds 
any weaknesses in the nature of a man, will not tend to 
increase them, and bring them out ? All professions 
tend, more or less, to stamp us with something peculiar, 
and not always w ith amiable peculiarities. Yet society 
wisely honours several ])rofessious for their general use- 
fulness, though they labour under this objection. To 
give but one instance : The world very properly holds 
the barrister 9 calling in high respect ; for we know that 
life and property would be less secure than they now 
are, if every man were to be his own lawyer. And yet 
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it is notorious, that the lawyers life, which makes him 
daily and hourly a hireling either on the right side or 
the wrong side of a cause, as his brief may chance to 
call him, must tend to imbue his mind with a taste for 
sophistry, as well as with adroitness in the practice of 
it. In fact, there is a great deal of acting, both in courts 
of justice and elsewhere, that goes by a different name. 

If I should appear all this time to be begging the 
question, and to be assuming that theatrical amusements 
are da facto indispensable to society, I would only ask 
of those who object to them, to say if, practically speak- 
ing, they could be done away with ? Would the public 
permit you to shut up the theatres ? No ; no more (I 
speak it respectfully,) than to shut up the churches. 
The love of the drama is a public instinct, that requires 
to be regulated, but is too deep for eradication. I am 
no such bigot for the stage, as to say that it is necessa- 
rily a school of morals ; for, by bad management, it may 
be made the rev(Tse : and I think, on the whole, that 
the drama rather follows than leads public morals. At 
the same time, it has a general indirect tendency towards 
the good of society, which, if the theatre be kept ame- 
nable to decency and public opinion, may make the 
drama directly promotive of good morals. It contributes 
to cheerfulness, and it draws men from grosser enjoy- 
ments. It may be made an innocent, nay, an instructive 
amusement. As a tasteful recreation, it sweetens the 
public temper. It has well been compared to a mirror, 
in which we may see ourselves as others sec us. But, 
granting the similitude to be just, the enemy of the 
theatre will possibly ask me, Has the mirror at which 
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we dress ourselves the power of giving symmetry to oiir 
features, or of adding an inch to our stature ? No ; but 
still that chamber-mirror will shew a man how ugly he 
looks with an lui washed face, or an angry physiognomy. 
In like manner, the moral mirror of the drama will 
shew us what j)assions most become us and most deform 
us, and may therefore, certainly, instruct us in the 
regulation of onr moral feelings. 

To say that the stage is liable to abuse, is to say 
nothing more than is applicable to every other source of 
human pleasure. Yon cannot excite men joyously 
without some contingent dangers. The playhouse, say 
its enemies, is the resort of great numbers of the vicious, 
the idle, and the dissipated. Unhappily, so are all 
popular assemblies, not excepting every Methodist meet- 
ing in the kingdom. In fact, if you proscribe theatres, 
you arc bound, in consistency, to persecute Methodism, 
to uproot vineyards, to destroy breweries, and to abolish 
music and dancing. 

And religion says as little as sound morality against 
plays and players. The Scriptures nowhere stigmatize 
them, though, in our Saviour s time, there was a theatre 
in Jerusalem. That theatrical establishment, we know, 
w\as forced upon the Jews, at the expense of several 
live^, by Herod the Great ; and, after his death, if Jesus 
Christ had thought a theatre among the evils to be 
extirpated by C'hristianity, he would have found no 
topic more popular than an innovation so violent to 
Jewish feelings. But he has left upon it not the 
slightest denunciation ; and, in this circumstance, he is 
imitated by all the apostles : St. Paul even quotes 
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dramatic poet, and shews that he was well acquainted 
w^itli the Attic drama. 

It is not positively certain, but it is extremely pro- 
bable, that the earliest regular actress of the English 
stage was a Mrs. Saunderson, afterwards Mrs. Betterton, 
the wife of the famous actor. At all events, if not the 
earliest, she was the greatest actress for many years after 
the Restoration. Both her husband’s theatrical charac- 
ter and her own have been painted by Cibber in memo- 
rable colours. “ l^cttcrton,” he says,^ “ was an actor, 
as Shakspearc was an author, both without competitors, 
formed for the mutual assistance and illustration of each 
other’s genius. How Shakspeare wrote, all men who 
lyive a taste for nature may read and know ; but with 
higher rapture still would Shakspeare be read, could 
they conceive how Betterton played him. Pity it is, 
that the momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious 
elocution cannot, like those of poetry, be their own 
record ; that the animated graces of the player can live 
no longer than the instant breath and motion that 
represent them ; or, at least, can but faintly glimmer 
through the memory and imperfect attestation of a few 
surviving spectators.” 

Mrs.,* or, as we should now call her, Miss Saunder- 
son, married Mr. Betterton in 1663. Cibber speaks of 
her in 1690, when she was already a veteran on the 
stage : but he says that “ though far advanced in years, 
she was still so great an actress, that even the famous 
Mrs. Barry, who acted Lad^ Macbeth after her, could 
not in that part, with all her superior strength and 
* Unmarried ladies at that time got the title of Mrs. 
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melody of voice, throw out those quick and careless 
strokes of terror which the other gave with a facility 
in her manner that rendered her at once tremendous and 
delightful. Time could not impair her skill, though it 
gave her person to decay. She was, to the last, the 
admiration of all true judges of nature and lovers of 
Shakspeare, in whose plays she chiefly excelled, and 
without a rival. She was the fiiithful companion of 
her husband and his fellow-labourers for five-and-forty 
years, and was a woman of unblemished and sober life. 
She had the honour to teach (iiiccn Anne, when Prin- 
cess, the part of Seman(h*a^ in ‘ JMithridates,’ which 
vshc acted at court, in King Charles's time." After her 
husband's death, which happened in 1710, the Quc(jn 
gave lier a j)cnsion. Betterton’s death so much affected 
her, that she lost her senses for some time, but recovered 
them, and survived him for two years*. 

AVhilst Mr. and Mrs. Betterton were the ornaments 
of that one of the two great theatres which was called 
the Duke's, Mrs. Anne IMarshall was for many years 
the principal actress in the King’s company. She is 
said to have excelled in parts of dignity. Davies tells 
us, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, that the high senti- 
ments of honour, in many of her characters, corresponded 
witli the dictates of her mind, and were justified by her 
private conduct. But Davies got this information from 

* Amoiif? the ehameters of Shak8])eure whitli she peifonncd, were 
Ophelia, Juliet, ^ueen Katharine, and Lady Macbeth, For a 
full lj|t of the parts played by this aetress, and hy all the other pre- 
decessors of Mrs. Siddons, whom I have mentioned, 1 refer the reader, if 
he is curious on the subject, to Mr. Cencst’s “ Account of the Stage,” 
published in 1833. 
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a book of no authority, written by Gildoii, and pnbllishcd 
by Curl, two names that may well make the hair of 
our lit(‘rary faith stand on end. Wc might accept tlicir 
testimony, perhaps, on the mere ground of its being 
favourable to Mrs. ]\rarshall, as wc may safely take our 
oaths that neither Curl* nor Gildon ever uttered, in 
tlie wliole course of tbeir lives, a single falsehood in 
behalf of any human character, except their own. And 
Mrs. JMarshall may have been an excellent woman for 
aught that appears to the contrary ; but, in truth, very 
little is known about her: for, in the long story of her re- 
sisting Lord Oxford’s dishonourable addresses, but being 
at last basely beguiled into a mock marriage, in which 
his lordship’s coachman was dressed up as a clergyman, 
Curl has related what happened to a different actress. 

Tiiat Mrs. 3Iarshall was capable, like ^frs. Betterton, 
of sustaining the high characters of Shakspeare, is not 
at least ovinced by the list of her parts ; for in that list 
1 fmd her performing only one Shaksj)cai'ian character, 
namely Calphiirnia^ in ‘‘ Julius Civsar.” Something 
like a lingering taste for the great Dramatist seems to 
have been kept alive at the Duke’s Theatre by the 
genius of the Bettertons ^ though, ultimately, they 
were obliged to appear in pLays of Shakspeare basely 
altered. But, at the King’s Theatre, Shakspeare was 
fairly obsolete. Indeed, in that iron age, Ben Jonson 
himself was not more popular than Grow'ue, whilst, for 
one play of Shakspeare’s, probably five of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s, and seven of Dry den’s, were performed. 

* ( Virl was so formidable foi- gcttiiijj up lives of ]H’oj)le, wlieii they were 
liardly cold in their coffiii, that Dr, Arhuthnot denominated him one 
of the new terrors of Death." 
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The sweet-featured I^frs. Boutell was a highly popular 
actress in that period, from 1663 to 1696. Her forte 
was simplicity and tenderness, and she was particularly 
admired in As/mia, in the ‘‘Maid’s Tragedy.” Though 
Cibber makes no mention of her, the parts which she 
played denote her consequence on the stage. She was 
the original Statira of Lee’s “ Alexander,” and acted 
the Rival Queens successively with Mrs. Marshall and 
Mrs. Barry. Once, when playing with the latter of 
these ladies, she was in danger of dying on the stage in 
earnest. Before the curtain drew up, the two Queens, 
Statira^ Boutell, and Roxana^ Barry, had a real rival- 
ship about a lace veil, which was at last awarded to the 
former by the property-man. This decision so enraged 
Roxana^ that she acted her part rather too naturally, 
and, in stabbing Statira^ sent her dagger, though it was 
a blunted one, through Mrs. Boiitell’s stays, about a 
quarter of an inch into the flesh. Mrs. Elizabeth Barry, 
however, though a virago, was the best actress of her 
age, for she eclipsed both Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. 
Boutell ; and Cibber tells us that, in 1696, he found 
her in possession of all the chief tragic parts. 

She was the daughter of Edward Barry, a barrister, 
who got the title of colonel, for having raised a regiment 
in the cause of Charles 1. But, as he ruincjd liimself 
by providing soldiers for Charles, his family were left 
at his death to provide for themselves. 11 is orphan 
daughter was born in 1658. She was educated by the 
charity of Lady Davenant, a relation of the poet of that 
name, and by his interest was brought upon the boards, 
in 1673. Her first effort was a failure. With a good 
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' voice, she was thouglit to be utterly defective in ear ; 
and the Diike*s company pronounced her incapable of 
ever becoming an actress. It must be allowed that they 
were precipitate in their judgment, for the young 
debutante was then only fifteen years of age. Two years 
afterwards, she re-appeared in Otway’s “ Alcibiadcs,” 
when her merit obtained the thanks of the poet, and 
drew universal attention. In 1680 the part of Monimia^ 
in the first representation of the “ Orphan,” drew forth 
her powers to still higher advantage ; and, two years 
afterwards, her Bdmdera^ in “ Venice Preserved,” ob- 
tained for her the permanent appellation of the famous 
Madam Barry. Her fame was not diminished by her 
appearing as the original Isabella^ in Southerno’s “ Fatal 
Marriage and she enjoyed perhaps a higher character 
than any actress, anterior to Mrs. Siddons. 

I am sorry to add, however, that it was professional, 
not private character. She was the mistress of Lord 
Rochester; and we are told that she owed lier improve- 
ment in acting chiefly to his instructions. The latter 
circumstance I am inclined to consider apocryphal, for 
two reasons : in the first place, because the minute 
account of her tuition by Rochester, which Davies gives, 
in his Dramatic Miscellanies, was derived solely from a 
book of bad authority published by Curl ; and, in the 
next place, because, putting disgust out of the question, 
I have some difficulty in imagining the actress of 
Monimia or Belvidera drawing lessons of refined en- 
chantment from a gentleman so habitually drunk, and 
so grossly profligate, as Lord Rochester. I admit that 
some letters of the peer to Mrs. Barry, published by 
Tonson, in 1716, if they be genuine, are, considering 
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tKe nature of the connexion, not discreditable to him ; 
and farther, that his name has become a by-word of 
infamy to a greater degree than it really merits. In- 
numerable verses of a vile nature have been fathered 
upon Lord Rochester, which he never wrote. I believe 
him indeed to have been more intelligent and accom- 
plished than the odium attached to his vices generally 
allows us to suppose. But, after all, ho was a gross 
being, in spite of his best poems and the history of his 
penitence ; and he illustrates the truth, that if men's 
vices do not degrade them more than crimes, they at 
least throw a heavier cloud over their genius. I cannot 
figure to myself Mrs. Barry imbibing graces from his 
suggestions. 

I have quote Cibbers tcstimon>, that in 1696 he 
found Mrs. Barry in possession of all the chief parts of 
tragedy. Cibber adds, “ With what skill gave life 
to them you will judge from the words of Dryden, in 
his preface to ‘Cleomcncs,' where ho says, ‘Mrs. Barry, 
always excellent, has, in this tragedy, excelled herself, 
and gained a reputation beyond any woman I have ever 
seen on a theatre.' I very well reraemb'^^ " continues 
Cibber, “ her acting that part ; and, how unneces- 
sary it may seem to give my judgment after Dryden's, 
I /cannot help saying, I do not only close with his 
opinion, but will venture to add, that, though Dryden 
has been dead tlieso thirty-eight years, the same com- 
pliment to this hour, may be due to her excellence* 
And though she was then* not a little past her youw, 

* By the word then, Cibber means the later time at which he hiintrelf 
saw hey, and not the time alluded to by Dryden, when Mrs. Bair 
wVs still Very young. 
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she was not till that time fully arrived at the maturity 
of her power and judgment : from- whence I would 
observe, that the short life of beauty is not long enough 
*to form a complete actress. In men, the delicacy of 
person is not so absolutely necessary, nor the decline of 
it so soon taken notice of. 

Mrs. Harry, in characters of greatness, had a pre- 
sence of el '^ated dignity : her mien and motion, superb 
and gra ^lly tic ; her voice, full, clear, and 
strong, so +liat no violence of passion could be too much 
for her ; w’ distress or tenderness possessed her, 
ihe subsided ii / cue most affecting melody and softness. 
In the art of excitaig pity, she had a power beyond all 
the actresses I have yet seen, or what your imagination 
can conceive. Of the former of these two great excel- 
lencies, she gave delightful proofs in almost all the 
heroic plays of Drydeii and Lee ; and, of the latter^ in 
the softer passions of Otway’s Monimia and Beloidera, 
In scenes < f aug^r, defiance, or resentment, while she 
was impetuous and terrible, she poured out the senti- 
ment i^^th an 0 ^chanting harmony; and it was this 
ptrrti^ular ercOi’^Vice foi which Dryden made her the 
^ T'-i/'c-rev.ited (nmpliment, upon her acting C(mandra^ 
in ' ^ Cleomencs.' But here I am apt to think bis 

partiality A)r that character may have tempted his 
judgment to let it pass for her masterpiece, when he 
could not but know, that thefe were several other 
characters, in which her action mfght hare given her a 
fairer pretence to the praise he has bestowed on her for 
for in no part of that is there the least 
ground for oompas&ion as in Monimia ; nor cause 
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for admiration, as in the nobler love of Cleopatra^ or the 
tempestuous jealousy of Roxana. It was in these lights 
I thought Mrs. Barry shone with a much brighter ex- 
cellence than in Cassandra.** 

Yet Anthony Aston *, in his Supplement to Cibber's 
Works, tells us that, “ with all her enchantment, this 
fine creature was not liandsome ; her moutli opening 
most on the right side, which she strove to draw the 
other "Way ; and, at times, composing her face as if to 
have her picture drawn. She was middle-sized,” he 
adds, “had darkish hair, light eyes, and was indifferent 
plump. She had a manner of drawing out her words, 
which suited her, but not Mrs. Bradshaw and Mrs. 
Porter, her successors. In tragedy, she was solemn and 
august ; in comedy, alert, easy, and genteel, — pleasant 
in her face and manner, and filling the stage with a 
variety of action. Yet she could not sing, nor dance ; 
no, not even in a country-dance.” 

Mrs. BaiTy appeared above a hundred times as the 
original heroine of some new comic or tragic drama, 
which is more, I believe, than can bo said of any actress 
that ever trod the British stage. She died of hydro- 
phobia, from the bite of her own lap-dog, at the age of 

* Anthony Abton wrote a theatrical pamphlet, entitled A Brief Sup- 
plement to (Jolley Cihhcr’s Lives of the tamous Actors and Actresses.” 

He lived early enough to have seen Mih. Barry, luiving been a per- 
former in the reign of King William. Chetwood sa>9, he played in all 
the theatres in fiondon, hut never eontimied long in an>. His way of 
living was peculiar to himself: he used to resort to the ])rinci])al eitU^s 
and tnwms in England with l^is Medley, as he called it, which consisted 
of some capital scenes of humour out pf the most oelehrated plays. 
Chetwood udd.s, that he W’li^ as well known in every town as the post- 
horse that carried the niuil. 
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fifty-five, and was buried in the churchyard of Acton, 
where her monument still remains. 

When Mrs. Barry was at the zenith of her popularity, 
CibbK* tells us, tliat Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle was just 
blooming towards maturity. He luxuriates in describ- 
ing her fascination of her audiences, which was such, 
that it was the fashion, among the gay and 3mung, to 
have a taste or tei^dre for Mrs. Bracegirdle. From tlie 
important characters that were intrusted to her in 
tragedy, such as Almeira^ in the “ Mourning Bride,’* 
Isahdla^ in Measure for Measure,’* Cordelia^ Portia^ 
and Ophelia^ it is presumed that she was a good tragic 
actress : but Cibber does not say so ; and lier cliief 
charm appears to have lain in the lighter drama. 

Her name, however, was connected with too deep a 
tragedy in real life. A Captain Hill, whose offers of 
marriage she had refused, made an attempt at her 
abduction ; and, having been foiled, ho, on the samt^ 
evening, stabbedjier friend and fellow-actor, Moi^ntford, 
of whom he was jeiilous, in the neighbourhood of her 
dwelling. The ruffian Hill escaped the gallows by 
flight. Lord Mbhun, who figures twice in the State 
Trials, was indicted as his accomplice in the murder, 
but was acquitted. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle lived to a great age, and, it would 
seem, with a fair reputation, in spite of the surmise that 
Mountford died the victim of an illicit attachment to 
her. Both Cibber and A. Aston speak of her in terms 
of the highest respect. But I am sorry to have seen in 
our own day, in Mr. Bellcharnbers’s edition of Cibbers 
Apology, an attack upon her memory, in my opinion, 

p 2 
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as unfair as it is furious ; raking up the very scandal 
which the more respectable part of her cotemporaries 
appear to have disbelieved. Perhaps I may be asked, 
of what consequence Mrs. Bracegirdle’s character? 
Very true : as a matter taken entirely by itself, it is of 
no consequence whether she was a wanton or a vestal ; 
but it is of importance that even deceased human cha- 
racter should not be taken away on forced suspicions or 
on feeble proofs ; for injustice towards the dead leads, 
by no very circuitous route, to injustice towards the 
living. Once convict the one on false or defective evi- 
dence, and you will soon leave tlie other at the mercy 
of malignity. The serpent vituperation will thus grow 
into an amphiskena, to sting at both ends. * 

* At the paasjitfe mIicvc Cibber says of Mrs. Bracegirdle that she was 
not unguarded m her private conduct, his annotator catches at the words, 
and says, “ Slic was decidedly not unguarded in licr conduct, for, 
though the object of general suspicion, no proof of positive iinchastity 
was ever hi ought against her; hut her intrigue ui^h Moiiiitford is hardly 
to be <lUj)utcd, mill tlieie is ])rctty ample evidence that Congreve was 
honoured with the gratification of his love.” Here is a fine juxta- 
position of admisMori and a^'scition : no j»roof of positive unehastity, 
and yet ])rctty ample evidence ot Congreve’s success ’ But where did 
Mr. Bellchiiinheis find that she wa.s the object of general suspicion? 
Not in the testimony of hei cotcmponirics, Aston ami Cibber, but in 
tlm lampooner, Tom Brown, and in a collection of poems which, by 
Mr. Bellcliambcrs’s own showing, is the most infamous that W’as ever 
published. 

01 her intrigue with Monntford there is no evidence at all. ITill, 
whom she h.-ul refused in marriage, used to talk jealously over liis cups 
about Monntford, and tbreaten to kill him. But arc the ravings of a 
drunken inuidcrcr, ,and a man capable of attempting a rape and 
abduction, to pass for evidence.^ Mountford, however, was killed near 
her dwelling, before which Lord Mohun and Hill, on the night of the 
failure of their noble enterprise, when the crowd rescued Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, after she had been, knocked down by the ruffians, were parading 
W-th diawn B vords ; and Mr. Bcllchambcrs'’8 inference is, that Mount- 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle left the stage in consequence of the 
ascendant popularity of Mrs. Oldfield. 

I imagine Anne Oldfield, though the descriptions of 
her give us no idea of such majesty as Mrs. Siddons, to 
have been otherwise the most beautiful woman that ever 
trod the British stage. Even indifferent prints of her 
give us a conception of those large, speaking eyes, which 
she half shut with so much archness, in comedy, and of 
the graceful features and spirited mien that could put life 
in tragedy, even into Thomson s “ Sophonisba." “ She 
was tallish in stature," says Cibber, “ beautiful in action 
and aspect, and she always looked like one of those prin- 
cipal figures in the finest paintings, that first seize, and 
longest delight the eye of the spectator. Her counte- 

ford could by no possibility liave coinc tliithcr but for iiu improper 
purpose. Now Mrs. Bracegirdle's bouse was in Arundel-street, iu the 
Strand, and Mouiittonl, who was ji married man, hail to cross the top of 
that street on the way to his own home, fie eamo down Arundel- 
street instead of crossing the top of it, and was struck, challenged, and 
slain by Hill. But is the circumstjmee of bis having come out of his 
way such damnatory proof of his connexion with Mrs. Bracegirdle.^ 
He was ignorant of tlic late attempt at her abduction •, hut, when he 
came to the top of A<\’jid(“l-strcet, if there was either starlight or moon- 
light, or the gUmmer of a lamp, he must liave seen that theie was some- 
thing extraordinary going on Ix'fore Mrs. Bracegirdle’s door, where Hill 
and Mohuii, refreshed with wane from tlje ueighhoiiring vintner s, were 
pleading for entrance, and alarming the neighbourhood. And that the 
iiiglit was not dark, is proved by the evidence on Lord Moliim’s trial. 
Mountford must, therefore, not only have heai'd, but seen, the dis- 
turbance ill a short street ; and with the most innocent motives he 
might have gone down that street, instead of crossing the top of it. 
Mr. Bellchambers, in this businC'S, seems almost to liave a kindly feeling 
for the ruiiian Hill ; and he praises Lord Molmk for his chivalrous 
devotion to his friend, the murderer and would-l)C ravishcr. In bis 
opinion, “ the player Mountford fell a victim^ not unfairly t lo one 
of those casual encounters which mark the general violence of the 
times,** Abominable ! 
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nance was benevolent, like her heart *, yet it could ex- 
press contemptuous dignity so well, that once, when a 
malignant beau rose in the pit to hiss her, she made him 
instantly hide his head and vanish, by a pausing look, 
and her utterance of the words ‘ Poor creature* ** Her 
voice, according to Cibber, was sweet, strong, and melo- 
dious, and her elocution voluble, distinct, and judicious. 
But I must take an abrupt leave of this hiir being, with 
a confession, that neither she nor ]\Irs. Bracegirdle can, 
in strictness, be ranked among the great tragic j>rede- 
eesaors of Mrs. Siddons. Perhaps, if Anne Oldfield had 
not delighted in her comic supremacy, she had beauty, 
feeling, and intellect enough to have been a finished tra- 
gedian. Rut, though Chetwood attests her popularity 
in many characters of tragedy, still she seems to have 
been forced into its service against her inclination, by 
her looks, voice, and elocution. When offered a tragic 

* Foi lUiiiiy )cais, indeed long as5 slie lived, she gave an annuity 
of nO/. a year to the poet Havage, tlut lie might piii'sue his poetry and 
his studies iindistrcssod. i\fter her death, the benevolence of the whole 
Ihitisli puhlie was canvassed for the same sum, but without suci’css. 
Latterly, whilst she was allowing Savage this pension, she was still 
phing her profession, under the piuiiful illness that preceded her death, 
and when lier cheeks were often bathed with tears from eorporeal pain, 
W’lnlst she was playing her most smiling parts. 

Pope attacked her, dead and ali\e, four times, in Ids poetry. ITc 
hated lie/, merely for being the friend of Cihher, who had lidiculed the 
obscene and stupid farce of Five Hours after Man-iage,” which Pope 
WTis coneei iied in getting up. In chapter xii. of “ The Art of Sinking 
in Poetry," he accuses her of priuicnt eonvei-sation ; but liis own 
indt*ceney disaniis his seaiidal, for, he utters it in sentences unfit to be 
r{UOtcd, and which be wus himself asliamcd to repniit. The damnation 
ot the “ Five Hours" gave Pope an implacable aversion to players. He 
says, “ The plajers and I are luckily no friends;" but he might have 
omitted the word “luckily," for his eniiiity to pla}crs, as to other 
)H?ople, kept him in the foul atmosphere of satire, w lien he should have 
Ihhmi lircathing the empyreal of poetry. 
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part, she used to say, “ Oh, give it to Mrs. Porter ; she 
can make a far better tragedy face than I can.” 

Mrs. Porter was the genuine tragic successor of the 
famous Barry *, whose female attendant she had been. 
She was noticed, when a child, by the great Betterton, 
who saw her in a Lord Mayor s pageant, in the reign of 
James II. In those times it was customary for the 
fruit-women of the theatres to stand fronting the pit, 
with their backs to the stage ; and this actress was so 
little, when she came under Betterton s tuition, that he 
used to threaten, if she would not speak and act as he 
would have her, that ho would put her into a fruit- 
woman s basket, and cover her with a vine-leaf. Bred 
under Petterton, she lived to see Garrick ; and was so 
charmed by his acting, that she lamented her age and 
want of power to tread the stage with him. 

Mrs. Porter was tall, fair, well-shaped, and easy and 
dignified in action. But she was not handsome, and 
her voice had a small degree of tremor. Moreover, she 
imitated, or rather faultily exceeded, Mrs. Barry in 
the habit of prolonging and toning her pronunciation, 
sometimes to a degree verging upon a chant. But 
whether it was that the public ear was at that period 
accustomed to a demi-chant, or that she threw oflF the 
defect in the heat of passion, it is certain that her 
general judgment and genius, in the highest bursts of 
tragedy, inspired enthusiasm in all around her; and 
that she was thought to be alike mistress of the terrible 

• It will hardly be necessary to caution any reader against confusing 
the elder and famous Madam Barry with the wife of Sprungcr Barry, 
afteiwards Mrs. Crawford. 
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and the tender. Dr. Johnson said, that in the vehe- 
mence of tragic acting, he had never seen her equal ; 
and the great actor, Booth, spoke in raptures of her 
Belvidera. By lier powers and popularity, she kept 
several new-born and weakly tragedies from dying a 
natural death ; an act of charity, however, that is, like 
many others, of doubtful benefit to the public. 

Her history inspires regret. With a character not 
only unquestioned, but marked by the noblest traits of 
generosity, she had to ply her profession for many years 
on the stage, when she was absolutely a cripple. The 
cause of her lameness deserves honourable mention. 
On a summer evening, when she was taking the air in 
a one-horse chaise, having with her, according to cus- 
tom, a brace of pistols to defend her against robbery, a 
highwayman came up and demanded her money : she 
levelled one of her pistols at him ; the assailant imme- 
diately changed his tone to supplication, told her his 
name and the abode of his starving family, and ap- 
pealed to her compassion so strongly, that she gave him 
ten guineas out of her purse. He left her, and she 
lashed her horse to go on ; but the animal started out 
of his track, upset the chaise, and caused her by her 
fall to dislocate her hip-joint. Notwithstanding all the 
pain and loss which the man had thus occasioned to her, 
she inquired into his circumstances ; and finding that he 
had told her the truth, she raised sixty pounds among 
her acquaintance, and sent it to the relief of his family. 
She was so much injured by this accident, that in act- 
ing Elizabeth^ in the “Albion Queens,” she had to 
support herself on a crutched cane; but she turned 
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even that circumstance to advantage ; for, after signing 
Mar^s death-warrant, she expressed her agitation by 
striking the stage with her cane so violently, as to draw 
bursts of applause. 

When she could act no longer, in consequence of her 
lameness, she had to subsist upon charity. Dr. John- 
son paid her a visit some years before her death. She 
was then so wrinkled, that he said a picture of old age, 
in the abstract, might have been taken from her coun- 
tenance. 

Among her principal characters were the Dmhess of 
Malfy ; the Queen^ in “Hamlet;” Aspasia^ in the 
“ Maid s Tragedy ; ” Portia^ in “ Julius Caesar Mo- 
nimia^ Belvidera ; Isabella^ in the “ Fatal Marriage 
Zara^ in the “ Mourning Bride Voluwtnia^ Desde- 
mona^ and Queen Katharine, She scarcely appeared 
on the stage after 1738, 

Mrs. Cibber, having been formerly a singer, came out 
as an actress in 1736. Her maiden name was Arne. 
She was the sister of the famous musician of that name. 
Dr. Burney, in bis “ History of Music,” says that she 
captivated every nearer by the sweetness and expression 
of her voice in singing. Unfortunately for herself, she 
married Theophilus, the w’orthless son of Colley Cibber. 
She made her first appearance at Drury Lane with 
great kclat^ in HiH's tragedy of ‘‘ Zara ; ” but was soon 
afterwards obliged to retire for awhile, in consequence 
of a public trial, that exposed a lapse in her conjugal 
duty, if duty she could be said to have owed to such a 
wretch as Theophilus Cibber. It was clearly proved 
that he had connived at, or rather plotted, her scduc- 
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tion. He laid his damages at 5000^. : the jury awarded 
him ten pounds. Davies praises the symmetry of her 
form, the expressiveness of her features, and her pre- 
servation of the appearance of youth till long after she 
had iittained to middle life, lie says that the harmony 
of her voice was as powerful as the animation of her 
look ; that in grief and tenderness, her eyes looked as if 
they swam in tears ; and in rage and despair, seemed 
to dart flashes of fire ; and that, in spite of the unim- 
portance of her figure, she maintained a dignity in her 
Jiction and a grace in her step. She was so like Gar- 
rick, that she might have passed for his sister. This is 
observable, I think, oven in the wretched portrait of her 
ill J\fathows’s collection, though that portrait makes her 
anything but a beauty. But her countenance must 
have been full fraught with expression. Tate Wilkin- 
son, one of the most extraordinary mimics that ever 
lived, could imitate all the best actors and actresses of 
his time ; but the electrifying manner of Mrs. Cibber 
was beyond his reach, and he owns that he could only 
retain her in his mind’s eye. He says that her features, 
figure, and singing, made her the best Ophelia that ever 
appeared either before or since. Craddock tells us that 
she was identified with Ophelia. Davies speaks with 
raptuj^c of her Cordelia ; and Jphn Taylor told me that 
she strongly resembled Mrs. Siddons in the indescriba- 
ble power of her eyes. Finally, when Garrick heard of 
her death, he exclaimed, “ Then Tragedy is dead on one 
side !” meaning female actors. On the other hand, there 
are two testimonies not wholly to be rejected, which, I 
think, may justify some suspicion that her elocution had 
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a cliant which would not have suited our modem ears, 
though ill those of her cotemporaries it seemed to har- 
monize, heaven knows how, with Ganick's acting ! 

Cumberland, in his Memoirs, tells us that, “ as Ca- 
lista^ Mrs. Cibber sang, or at le.ast recitatived, Rowe's 
harmonious strain in a key high-pitched, yet sweet 
withal, siimething in the manner of the Irnpromatore, 
It was so extremely wanting in contrast, that, though 
it did not wound the car, it wearied it.” 

Miss Seward says, in one of her Letters, “ I perfectly 
remember ]\rr8. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, young as I 
was, in all their capital characters. Mrs. Cibber had 
very pathetic powers : her features, though not beauti- 
ful, were delicate, and very expressive ; but she uni- 
formly pitched her silver voice, so sweetly plaintive, in 
too high a key to produce that endless variety of intona- 
tion with which Mrs. Siddons declaims. Mrs. Siddons,” 
she adds, “ had all the pathos of Mrs. (hbber, with a 
thousand times more variety in its exertions.” 

Mrs. Pritchard played from 1733 to 17G8. She acted 
in her youth at Bartholomew Fair, where, we are told, 
she was caressed by the public, particularly for her mode 
of singing a favourite song, “ JSweet^ if you lorn me^ 
smiling turn!' It would be at present no great recom- 
mendation for a young ^hutante at any of our great 
theatres to have been caressed hy the puUic at Bartholo- 
mew Fair. But that place w^as then more respectable 
than it now is. The opulent used to resort to it in their 
carriages. When transferred to the Haymarket, Drury 
Lane, and Covent Garden, she shone in all walks of 
character. Natural, i. e. unrefined comedy, seems to 
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have been her forte. Her deliverance of sprightly dia- 
logue, according to Davies, was never surpassed, nor 
perhaps equalled. 1 n her smooth and voluble enuncia- 
tion, not a syllabic of articulation was lost to the ear ; 
and she was a perfect mistress, if we may believe the 
same writer, of familiar dramatic eloquence. Versatility 
of talent she must have possessed astonishingly, since 
we find her in the same seasons enjoying the first-rate 
popularity as Lady Manheth^ and as Mrs, DolJ^ in Ben 
Jonsons “ Alchymist.'* Miss Seward hears testimony 
to her declamation in tragedy having been more free 
and natural than Mrs. Cibbers. Churchill speaks 
highly of her Zara^ in ‘‘The Mourning Bride;” and 
such was her excellence as the Qtmn^ in “Hamlet,'* 
that, after she left the stage, it was long before her sub- 
stitute could bo found in the character. 

And yet something of her Bartholomew Fair origin 
may be traced in Mrs. Pritchard's professional charac- 
teristics. She never rose to the finest grade even of 
comedy, hut was most famous in scolds and viragos. 
In tragedy, though she had a large imposing figure, 
she wanted grace in her manner, and was too loud and 
profuse in her expression of grief. Garrick told Tate 
Wilkinson that sho was apt to blubber her sorrows. 
Her features, it is generally flowed, were rather ex- 
pressive than pleasing ; nay, to judge by her picture in 
Mathew’s's collection, they were coarse and ugly. 

JNfrs. Siddons says, in her Autograph Recollections, 
“ When I begged Dr. Johnson to let me know his 
opinion of Mrs, Pritchard, whom I had never seen, he 
answered, ‘ Madam, sho was a vulgar idiot ; she used 
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to speak of her govrnd^ and she never read any part in 
a play in which she acted, except her own.' Is it 
possible, thought I,” Mrs. Siddons continues, “ that 
Mrs. Pritchard, the greatest of all the Macbeth^ 
should never have read the play ? and I concluded that 
the Doctor must have been misinformed; but I was 
afterwards assured by a gentleman, a friend of Mrs. 
Pritchard's, that he had supped with her one night 
after she had acted Ladg Macbeth^ and that she declared 
she had never perused the whole tragedy : — I cannot 
believe it.” 

AV^ell might our great actress wonder at Mrs. 
Pritchard's sluttishness. Mrs. Siddons's own life was 
one of constant study and profound reflection on the 
characters which she played, and on their relations to 
surrounding parts. Mrs. Siddons had a right to be 
painted as the Tragic Muse, for her very mariner in 
society was marked by an abstractedness and reserve 
that were the result of her studiousness. By the force 
of fancy and reflection she used to be so wrought up in 
preparing to play the I.adg Comtance^ that when she 
set out from her own house to the theatre, she was 
already Constance herself. 

Mrs. Pritchard, I dare say, was a mlgar woman ; 
but, when I read the accounts of her acting worthily 
with Garrick, I cannot consent to Dr. Johnson calling 
lier a vulgar idiot^ even though she did pin an 
unnecessary d to her gown. Encrusted with indolence 
as she was, she was still a diamond. At the same time, 
being palpably devoid of devotion to her profession, she 
must have been unequal in her appearances. Accord- 
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ingly, wo find that her popularity in London fell ; and, 
when she went over to Dublin, that she electrified the 
Irish with disappointment. 

Next to Mrs. Pritcliard in point of time, our two 
greatest actresses were I^Trs. Yates and Mrs. Crawford. 
They were cotemporaries and rivals ; the former bear- 
ing the palm for dignity and sculpturesque beauty, 
whilst the latter, though loss pleasing in looks, had 
more passion and versatility. 

Anna Maria Craliame, afterwards IMrs. Yates, acted 
from 17o4 to I 78 L She made her dehut on the Dublin 
stage, but with so little success that the manager made 
her a present to dissolve the engagement. She had the 
courage, nevertheless, to make a second attempt at 
Drury Lane, as Marcia^ in “ Cato," when her appear- 
ance interested the public. By her marriage with 
Richard Yates, shortly afterwards, she acquired a 
valuable staeje friend as well as instructor, and she had 
the merit of assiduous industry. 

From all that I can collect respecting this actress, 
out of the remarks of Mr. Boaden and other writers, 
including even my good-natured friend, John Taylor, I 
believe, an unfavourable profile of her theatric endow- 
ments might be drawn without absolute injustice, 
though still it would be only on a one-sided view. It 
appears that her countenance, with the beauty of the 
antique statue, had also something of its monotony, and 
that she was defective in parts of tenderness. But it is 
confessed, even by her censurers, that her fine person, 
haughty features, and powerful voice, carried her well 
through rage and disdain, and that her declamation 
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was musical, Taylor himself told me that slie was the 
most commanding personage he had ever looked upon 
before he saw Mrs. Siddons. She was a superb Medea ; 
and Wilkinson compares her Margaret of Anjou with 
Mrs. Siddoiis*s Zara, Davies says that she was an actress 
whose just elocution, warm passion, and majestic de- 
portment, excited the admiration even of foreigners, and 
fixed the affection and appla.usc of her own countrymen. 

It may also temper our estimate of her defects, to 
find that the cotemporary criticism, which was looked 
up to as quite authoritative, found fault with her some- 
times on very questionable grounds. For instance, the 
Dramatic Censor, in 1779, asserts that she had not a 
trace of comedy about her. Now the oldest and most 
judicious eye- witness of those times, who is at present 
alive, and one whose judgment I would prefer to that 
of a thousand Dramatic Censors, assures me that, in 
high comedy, she had an extraordinary degree of grace 
and refinement, Mr. Godwin, to whom I shall have 
further occasion to mention my obligations for the kind 
interest which he has taken in this work, favoured me 
lately with the following note, respecting his recollection 
of Mrs. Yates : 

“ 13, Old Palace Yard, Jan. 12, 1834. 

“ My dear Sir, 

‘‘ What I seem best to remember her in is Viohnte^ 
in the ‘ Wonder and, though it is sixty years since 1 
saw Garrick and her in that pLay, I remember a great 
deal of it as if it had occurred yesterday. It is an 
admirably acting play, and the two principal performers 
seemed to leave nothing to be desired. What I rccol- 
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lect beat of Mrs. Yates is, the scone in which Garrick, 
having offended her by a jealousy, not altogether without 
an apparent cause, the lady, conscious of her entire 
innocence, at length expresses a serious resentment. 
Felix had till then indulged his angry feelings; but 
finding, at last, that he had gone too far, applies him- 
self with all a lover a arts to soothe her. She turns her 
back to him, and draws away her chair ; he follows her, 
and draws his chair nearer ; she draws away further : 
at length, by his winning entreaties and cajoling, she is 
gradually induced to melt, and finally makes it up with 
him. Her condescension in every stage, from its com- 
mencement to its conclusion, was .admirable. Her 
dignity was great and lofty, and the effect highly 
enhanced by her beauty ; and when by degrees she laid 
aside her frown, — when her lips began to relax towards 
a smile, while one cloud vanished after another, the 
spectator thought he had never seen anything so lovely 
and irresistible : and the effect was greatly owing to 
her queen-like majesty. The condescension, in a grace- 
ful and wayward beauty, would have been compara- 
tively nothing, — with Mrs. Yates's figure and demea- 
nor, it laid the whole audience, as well as her lover, at 
hev feet. 

“It is a curious point to distinguish between the 
loftiness of this actress and that of Mrs. Siddons. In 
Mrs. Siddons, it appeared the untaught loftiness of an 
elevated soul, working outwards; but,dn Mrs. Yates, 
it was the loftijj^css of a person who had associated only 
with the majestic and the great— who was therefore 
complete in herself and in all her motions, and had 
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an infallibility which conld never for a moment be called 
in doubt. Mrs. Siddons was great only as the occasion 
.astained her ; but Mrs. Yates was great, because, by 
the habit of her soul, it was impossible for her to be 
otherwise. 

“ You desired me also to put down, tliough of a very 
trifling nature, a circumstance which I mentioned as 
occurring in Mrs. Yatcs*s performance of Ijidy Con- 
stance^ but wliich is rather characteristic of the fashion 
of the times than deserving to be imputed to any defect 
in the performer. When Lady Constance^ a few lines 
before her final exit, says, wildly, ‘ / will not )ceep this 
form upon my head^ when there is such disorder in 
my wit,* — Mrs. Yates, to suit the action to the word, 
took off a thin cap which surmounted her head-dress, 
and merely placed it on the right side of the circum- 
ference of her hoop. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Wm. Godwin.” 

Mrs. Crawford acted from 1759 to 1797- Her 
maiden name was Street : she was the daughter of an 
apothecary, in Bath. When about seventeen she was 
asked in marriage by a young scion of nobility, but he 
jilted her, and the misfortune deeply affected her. In 
order to recover her health and spirits, she was invited 
by a kind family of friends to visit Yorkshire, and at 
York she attended the theatre, and beguiled her sorrow 
so successfully as to become attached to«.n actor of the 
name of Dancer, who married her. With him she went 
on the stage, to tlie dire offenpe of her relations, and 
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accepted an engagement in the Dublin theatre, where 
she acquired an increasing reputation. Her husband 
died when she was still young, and ere long she gave 
her hand to Sprangcr Barry, commonly called the Irish 
Roscius. He was manager of the stage on which they 
both acted, so that he secured for her all the capital 
parts, both comic and tragic, and she filled them 
brilliantly. Her success coinciding with her husband's, 
Garrick invited them both, on very high terms, to 
Drury Lane. 

This was the palmy state of her reputation, and for 
many years she had at least no superior on the stage ; 
but Barry died in 1777* She married a third husband, 
who was unkind to her ; and domestic distress cast such 
a damj) over her genius, that frequently she could only 
be said to have walked through her parts. Mrs. 
Siddons' vsucccss prompted her for a time to emulation, 
and she came back from Dublin in 1783, to act at 
Covent Garden. But, by this period, age had made 
ravages on her beauty, and had brought her faculties to 
a state somewhat beyond their ripeness. On her re- 
appearance on the London stage, momentary gleams of 
her former excellence were indeed displayed, but they 
only suggested a melancholy comparison between what 
she then w as and what she had once been. John Taylor 
says, that though once most elegant* in her deportment, 
she became at last rough and coarse, and that her per- 
son had the appearance rather of an old man than of 
one of her own sex. 

Let us not, however, form a general estimate of Mrs. 
Crawford from her appearances during the manifest 
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decline of her powers. For though, even in her best 
days, it appears that she was too vehement in action, 
that she neglected to insinuate herself into admiration 
from her ambition to create surprise, yet still it is 
allowed that she could produce astonishment deep and 
thrilling. The effect of her question, as Lady Randolph^ 
in “ Douglas,” to the peasant, respecting the child, 
Was he aline was perhaps never surpassed on the 
stage. Bannister told me that it made rows of specta- 
tors start from their seats. Mr. Boaden, I conceive, 
has been over anxious to make it appear that Mrs. 
Crawford^s mode of uttering this query, or, as he says, 
t>f screaming it, was unnatural, and that it succeeded 
merely as a tour de force^ or stage-trick. The actress’s 
violence, ho alleges, was out of nature, because Lady 
Randolph could not anticipate any hope that her son 
was still alive, even if the peasant had answered yes ; 
since she immediately afterwards accuses him of having 
killed the infant. But this is arguing as if a mother 
in agony about a lost child could calculate as coolly as a 
che^s-playcr about the moving of a pawn. Lady Ran- 
dolph palpably utters that question in a state of trans- 
port, as if the life or death of her hopes depended on 
the instant answer. The inconsistency of her still sup- 
posing him dead, though she had heard that he was 
found alive, isr beautifully true to nature. It is fear, 
rushing in frenzy to precipitate conclusions. That 
Mrs. Siddons could dispense with extreme vehemence 
in this interrogation, only shows the perfection of lier 
acting in other points. Her Lady Randolph was 
altogether a more sustained and harmonious performance 
G 2 
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than Mrs. Crawford's. But I believe that she avoided 
her rival's vehemence of manner in this instance, not 
from thinking that it was unnatural, but from the fear 
of being taxed with imitation. 

Mrs. Crawford died as late as 1801, and was buried 
near her second husband, Barry, in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. 

In this retrospect of Mrs. Siddons's predecessors, I 
have omitted the names of several actresses, highly dis- 
tinguished for their general powers, and partially suc- 
cessful even in tragedy ; such as Airs. Woffington, Anne 
Bellamy, and others. But as my object, in this digres- 
sion, was only to advert to names of the first-rate tragic 
grade, I fear the reader may tax me with a fault the 
opposite of omission, namely, my having mentioned one 
or two actresses who were more famous on the comic 
than the graver stage — I allude to Bracegirdle and 
Oldfield. Still, however, let me state, in apology, that 
general tradition represents the former as a beautiful 
tragic performer, and tliat the Oldfield could have been 
no second-rate who could throw enchantment around 
Thomson's dramatic poetry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

.ATrs. Sidflons plays Isabella^ in tlie “ Fatal Maniajje,” at Dniry Lane 
— Smlablcncss of tbe Part for her firbt now Trial — Uoinaiks on the 
Tragedy — llcauinption of her Memoranda— She appears a'^ Euphraaia^ 
in the “ifreoian Daughter^’ — as Jane Shore — in Calista — as Bel- 
videra — and as Zara^ in the ‘‘ Mourning BriSe” — Her lii“st Season. 

1782. 

I WAS truly grieved/* says Mrs. Siddons, in her 
Memoranda, to leave my kind friends at Bath, and 
was also fearful that the power of my voice was not 
equal to filling a London theatre. My friends, too, were 
also doubtful ; but I soon had reason to think that the 
bad construction of the Bath theatre, and not the weak- 
ness of my voice, was the cause of our mutual fears. On 
the 10th of October, 1782, 1 made my first new appear- 
ance at Drury LKne, with my own dear beautiful boy, 
then but eight years old, in Southerno*s tragedy of 
‘ Isabella.’ This character was judiciously recommended 
to me by my kind friend, Mr. Sheridan, the father of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had seen me in that 
play at Bath. The interest he took in my success was 
like that of a father.” 

It was a judicious choice undoubtedly. The part of • 
hahella had pathos enough to develop her genius, with- 
out complexity to make it an extreme ordeal for her 
powers on their new great trial ; and, with her beauti- 
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ful little son, Henry, in her hand, she looked the very 
personage.* 

Southerne, the author of this play, deserves our gra- 
titude, in common with Otway and Rowe, for having 
sustained our graver drama in tolerable respectability, 
towards the close of tlie seventeenth century, at a time 
when it was threatened witli the pestilence of rhyming 
tragedies ; and he is a purer moralist than either Otway 
or Rowe. Inferior as all the three may be to the more 
immediate successors of Shakspoarc, still they will seem 
entitled to our respect, when we consider that, more 
than a century has elapsed in England, without pro- 
ducing anything like such a triad of dramatic names. 

I am glad to hud that the poet Gray was a great 
admirer of Southerne. Critics of far less authority have 
contemned this very tragedy of “ Isabella” for heavy 
and confused incidents, I confess, curtailed as it now 
is of the comic underplot f which Southerne threw in, 
only in compliance with the grotesque taste of the time, 

* Tlic Morning Post for October 10, 1782, gives the following 
anecdote about >oung Henry Siddons. — “ Mrs. Siddons, of Drury Inline 
theatre, luis a lovely little hoy, about eight years old. Yesterday, in the 
reheaI^al of the ‘ Fatal Mariiagc,’ the hoy, observing his mother in tlie 
agonies of the fl>ing seene, took the fiction for reality, and burst into a 
floo^l of tears, a ciicnin stance which htruck the feelings of the company 
in a singular manner.’’ 

*f Gray, with all his admiration of Sontheme, inveighs severely 
against his comic intermixtures in this tragedy ; and, in fact, in its 
original state, there was a complete comic underplot, some of which 
seems to have been borrowed from Boecacino. A jealous old fellow 
gets a sleeping potion, is put into a tomb, and made to believe that he 
has been dead. When he awakes he is reconciled to his wife, and prO' 
mises never more to be jealous of her. When the play was revived at 
Drury Ijane, in 1757, this comic stuff was omitted, but the original 
name was not changed from that of the “ Fatal Marriage, or Innocent 
Adultery,” to “ Isabella,” till seveiul years after, 
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that there seems to me to be not the slightest redun- 
dancy of business or dialogue in the piece. On the 
contrary, the action advances with a beguiling rapidity, 
and the deeply affecting story has an air of fatalism, 
that always reminds me of the Greek stage. Perhaps, 
in all powerful tragedies, this air is to be traced. It is a 
cold, dramatic achievement, to show us only the ordi- 
nary and necessary connexion between the passions and 
the misfortunes of our species. The poetic invention 
that affects us to the deepest degree, is that which 
teaches us by what surprising coincidences the passions 
of the bad may work more misery than even they them- 
selves intend ; and how the shafts of cruelty may strike 
the innocent with more than their natural force, coming 
like arrows impelled by the wind. My greJltest objec- 
tion to the tragedy of “Isabella” is, that old Biron 
moralizes most unnecessarily at the end of it ; for, when 
poetry affects us, the heart will find its own moral. 

Speaking of her first appearance on this occasion, Mrs. 
Siddons says, “ For a whole fortnight before this (to 
me) memorable day, I suffered from nervous agitation 
more tlian can be imagined. No wonder ! for my own 
fate, and that of my little family, hung upon it. I had 
quitted Bath, where all my efforts had been successful, 
and I feared lest a second failure in London might in- 
fluence the public mind greatly to my prejudice, in the 
event of my return from Drury Lane, disgraced as I 
fonnerly had been. In due time I was summoned to 
the, rehearsal of ‘Isabella.’ Who can imagine my 
terror ? I feared to utter a sound above an audible 
whisper ; but by degrees enthusiasm cheered me into 
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a forgetfulness of iny fears, and I unconsciously threw 
out my voice, which failed not to be heard in the remo- 
test part of the house, by a friend who kindly undertook 
to ascertain the happy circumstance. The ceuntcnances, 
no less than tears and flattering encouragements of my 
companions, emboldened me more and more ; and the 
second rehearsal was even more alhicting than the first, 
Mr. King, who was then manager, was loud in his 
applauses. This second rehearsal took place on the 8th 
of October, 1782, and on the evening of that day I was 
seized with a nervous hoarseness, which made mo ex- 
tremely wretched ; for I dreaded being obliged to defer 
my appearance on the 10th, longing, as I most earnestly 
did, at least to know the worst. I went to bed, there- 
fore, in a state of dreadful suspense. Awaking the next 
morning, however, though out of restless, unrefreshing 
sleep, I found, upon speaking to my husband, that my 
voice was very much clearer. This, of course, was a 
great comfort to me ; .and, moreover, the sun, which had 
been completely obscured for many days, shone brightly 
through my curtains. I hailed it, though tearfully, 
yet thankfully, as a happy omen ; and even now I am 
not ashamed of this (as it may perhaps be called) child- 
ish ^superstition. On the morning of the lOtb, my voice 
was, most happily, perfectly restored ; and again ^ The 
blessed sun shone brightly on me* On this eventful day 
my father arrived to comfort me, and to be a witness of 
my trial. He accompanied me to my dressing-room at 
the theatre. There he left me ; and I, in one of what 
I call my desperate tranquillities, which usually impress 
me under terrific circumstances, there completed my 
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dress, to the astonishment of my attendants, without 
uttering one word, though often sighing most pro- 
foundly. 

“ At length I was called to my fiery trial. I found 
my venerable father Behind the scenes, little less agitated 
than myself. The awful consciousness that one is the 
solo object of attention to that immense space, lined as 
it wore with human intellect from top to bottom, and 
all around, may perhaps be imagined, but can never be 
described, and by me can never be forgotten.*' 

“ Of the general effect of this night's performance I 
need not speak : it has already been publicly recorded. 
I reached my own quiet fireside, on retiring from the 
scene of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half 
dead ; and my joy and thankfulness were of too solemn 
and overpowering a nature to admit of words, or even 
tears. My father, my husband, and myself, sat down 
to a frugal neat supper, in a silence uninterrupted, 
except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. 
My father enjoyed his refreshments ; but occasionally 
stopped short, aUsi, laying down his knife and fork, lift- 
ing up his venerable face, and throwing back his silver 
hair, gave way to tears of happiness. Wc soon parted 
for the night ; and I, worn out with continually broken 
rest and laborious exertion, after an hours retrospection, 
(who can conceive the intenseness of that reverie ?) fell 
into a sweet and profound sleep, which lasted to the 
middle of the next day. I arose alert in mind and body. 

* The other piirts of the play were thus cast : Biron^ Smith ; 
yUleroy^ Palmer ; Carlos^ Farrcn ; Count Baldwin, Packer : Nurse^ 
Mrs. Love. 
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‘‘I should be afraid to say,” she continues, ‘^low many 
times ‘ Isabella' was repeated successively, with still 
increasing favour. I was now liighly gratified by a 
removal from my very indifferent and inconvenient dress- 
ing-room, to one on the stage-floor, instead of climbing 
a long staircase ; and this room (oh, unexpected luippi- 
ness !) had been Garrick's dressing-room. It is impos- 
sible to conceive my gratification, vvhen I saw my own 
figure in the self-same glass which liad so often reflected 
the face and form of that uiiequallod genius : not per- 
haps without some vague fanciful hope of a little degree 
of inspiration from it. About this time * I was 
honoured by the whole body of the Law with a present 
of a purse of one hundred guineas.’^ 

Mrs. Siddons performed Isabella eight times between 
the 10th and 30th of October. The next character that 
was allotted to her was Eup/trasiay in the Grecian 
Daughter.”-]' In this part, IMrs. Yates, with the aid of 
Henderson's powerful acting, still maintained a sem- 
blance of rivalship with the Siddons : but it was only a 
semblance ; for the querulous remonstrances which Mrs. 
Yates's friends put forth in the newspapers against “ the 
infatuated attention that was paid to the rising owtress^* 
sefrely betrayed to whicli of the rivals public favour had 

* The high coiTipliuicnt paid by the gentlemen of the Bar to the 
lunivallcd merit of Mrs. Siddons is unexampled in the history of tlm 
English Theatre, except in the instance of the eedehrated Mr. Booth, 
who, on his first appearanec in the character of Addison’s CctO, was pre- 
sented by the 'rories with a purse of iifty guineas, for so nobly declaiming 
against a pciT)etuiil Dictsitoi-. 

■j* On the 30th of Oetohci* tlie other parts of the “ Grecian Daughter” 
were thus cast : Evander, Benslcy ; Dionysius, Palmer ; PhilotaSy 
Brereton ; Phocion, Farren. 
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inclined. Mrs. Siddons's admirers troubled the press 
with no lamentations for Mrs. Yates's popularity : they 
only regretted that the talents of their favourite, instead 
of being wholly devoted to Shakspeare, and other great 
dramatists, should be wasted on Murphy's tragedy, 
which the Morninfjf Post, a paper at that time ably con- 
ducted, denominated an abortion of Melpomene” 

This was rather hard language ; for there must be 
some merit in a drama that can be made the medium of 
popular acting ; and the ‘‘ Grecian Daughter" is a prac- 
tical favourite with players. Since its first appearance, 
sixty-three years ago, there has been no great tragic 
actress who has not thought the part of Enphra^sia 
wortliy of her ambition. At the' same time, the 
“ Grecian Daughter," though not an abortion of Mel- 
pomene, is not one of her loveliest brood. Its merit 
may bo placed on a level with that of our best panto- 
mimes and melodramas. It is a tolerable tragedy in 
all but the words. 

The wonderful power of great players to delight us 
on the stage witli dramatic poetry which we read with 
indifference ; — their power, we might rather say, of 
putting poetry into action whore they have little or 
none of it on the author s page, is a subject of curious 
interest, and so much worthy of better discussion than 
I can bring to it, that I hazard with diffidence the 
most general remarks. I have said that there must be 
some merit in a drama which can be made the medium 
of popular acting : and this truism is so palpable, that 
I am not afraid of the reader contradicting it, but only 
of his smiling at being told what might be taken for 
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granted. But, supposing you went a little farther, 
and were to say, that a drama, which good acting can 
render impressive, must necessarily have a great deal 
of merit, you would soon find yourself mistaken, and 
be obliged to draw back into the former vague and 
trite position : for it is not more certain, that the 
Northern Lights can play upon ice, than that electri- 
fying acting has often irradiated dramas very frigid to 
the reader. What is the “Cato” of Addison to our 
perusal; and yet how nobly John Kembh) performed 
its hero ? The greatest acting, it is true, cannot create 
a soul under the rihs of deaths nor rt'concile us to false 
or insipid views of human nature. A tragedy, to affect 
us by tlie best possible acting, must assuredly have 
some loading conceptions of grandeur, some general 
outlines of affecting character and situation. Never- 
theless, it is astonishing how faint and general those 
outlines may be, and yet enable, or rather permit, the 
great stage-artist to fill up what ho finds a comparative 
blank into a glowing picture. Mrs. Siddons did this 
in the “ Grecian Daughter and so did Fanny 
Kemble. 

Shakspeare's plays w’ould continue to be read, if 
th6re was not a theatre in existence ; whereas, if poof 
Murphy, as a tragedian, were to be banished from the 
stage to the library, it may be said, in the fullest sense 
of the phrase, that he would be laid on the shelf. And 
yet Murphy might affirm with truth, that in playing 
his heroine Mrs. Siddons herself increased her reputa- 
tion. The part of Isabella had developed her strength 
as well as her tenderness ; but Euphrasia allowed her 
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to assume a royal loftiness still more imposing, (at least 
to the many,) and a look of majesty which she alone 
could assume. When she rushed on the stage, address- 
ing the Grecian patriots, “War on, ye heroes!” she 
was a picture to every eye, and she spoke passion to 
every lioart. I have seen the oldest countenances of 
her contemporaries lighten up with pleasure in trying to 
do justice to their recollections of her Euphrasia, They 
spoke of tho semi-diadem on her brow, and of the veil 
that flowed so gracefully on her shoulders ; but they 
always concluded by owning that words could not 
describe “ her heroic loveliness, The finest eficct that 
she produced in tho part was at the crisis when Philotas 
pretends that her father was dead, and that his body 
had been thrown into the sea. Hero she acted filial 
anxiety with a fidelity so terrible, that the spectators 
counted the moments of suspense, and felt that a few 
more of them would have been intolerable. 

[Nov. 8, 1782.] 

The next part in which she appeared was Jatie Shore*, 
Here she tried her powers in a character as widely as 
possible contrasted with Euphrasia; and made a transi- 
tion from the proudest pomp to the most desolate pathos 
of tragedy. I am glad that I can recollect the great 
actress in Jane Shore; for it was a spectacle that struck 
me with a degree of wonder, of illusion, and of intense 
commiseration, that neither she nor any other performer 
ever excited in my mind. I will not say that it is the 
part in which I should chiefly choose to see her once 

The other parts were thus cast : Hastings^ Smith ; Shore^ 
Bensley ; Gloucester^ J. Aickiu : Alicia, Mrs. Ward. 
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more, if I had the power, by some miracle, of seeing her 
again. It was not her most poetical, nay, it was not 
her most pleasing part : on the contrary, the semblance 
of her physical suffering was the more appalling for a 
sort of prosaic closeness to reality. But it was terrible 
and perfect acting up to the truth of nature. Mr, 
Boaden tells us, that she presented at the outset of the 
play a dignified aspect, which could never have belonged 
to the mistress of Edward the Fourth ; and that the 
first look of her tlirow a doubt upon her situation and 
its sorrows. AVhether this doubt ever crossed the minds 
of three persons among her spectators is very uncertain ; 
but if it did, it was immediately lost in different feelings. 
For Mr. Boaden himself, in his next paragraph, com- 
memorates what can be well recollected, namely, the 
sobs and shrieks among the tender part of her audiences, 
and those tears which manhood at first struggled to 
suppress, but at last grew proud of indulging.” Faint- 
ing fits were long and frequent in the house. 

And yet this fearful semblance of reality, if it did not 
strictly accord with Lord Bacon s definition, of poetry 
being that which accommodates the show of things to 
the wishes of the mind, was still in so far poetical that 
its terrors were sheathed in some welcome illusions. 
It was something to have so romantic a legendary fa- 
vourite as Jane Shore restored, like a friend in a dream, 
though only to hear her speak, and to answer her with 
our tears. And so far was my imagination loath to 
identify Mrs. Siddons witli the heroine she represented, 
that I remember, as if it were yesterday, my illusion 
amounting, as far as waking thoughts could go, to the 
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belief that I was looking on reality, and seeing History 
revived before me. 

The story of Jane Shore has certainly one disadvan- 
tage as a tragic subject, namely, in the catastrophe 
being a death by hunger. And yet the poet has met 
this difficulty with some skill ; for, before ho compels 
us to shudder at her physical sufferings, he has wound 
us up to a high interest in her moral character, and 
prepared us to regard her as expiring — not solely from 
corporeal inanition, but from having her death at least 
accelerated by mental agitation. Rowe is judicious in 
giving her a modest and gradual progress in our sym- 
pathy. She is at first only a desolate penitent, who 
says of her own beauty, 

“ Sin and misery, 

Like loathsome weeds, have overrun the soil ; 

And the destroyer Shame hath laid all waste. 

She is at the outset nothing but contrition; and her 
rcpcntancc-shect shrouds from our view the fine linea- 
ments of her heroic and womanly nature. But these 
come forth, when her fondness for Edward's memory 
breaks out in her anxiety for his children, tliough in a 
manner sp delicate, that her husband himself cannot bo 
imagined to take umbrage at it. Under this feeling 
she defies the tyrant Gloucester, It was hero that tlie 
part ascended to the level of Mrs. Siddons's powers, — 
that her voice took a richness beyond the wailing of 
penitence, and her check a nobler glow than the blush 
of shame. The fervour of her benediction on Hastings^ 
though he had insulted her, when, in gratitude for his 
protecting Edward's children, she exclaims, 

“ Reward him for the noble deed, just heavens 1" 
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makes Jam Shore now possess our hearts as a heroine. 
If ever words were pronounced with thrilling prolonga- 
tion, it was when Mrs. Siddona uttered that line, 

. ** The poor, forsakeu, Royal little ones I ” 

Her death-scene in Jane Shore would have bajSled 
the power of the pencil, for it was a succession of 
astonishing changes. Her caglo eye, obedient to her 
will, at times parted with its liistro, and, though open, 
looked sightless and bewildered; but resumed its fire as 
wonderfully, when, “ irkh Ufes last spark that fluttered 
and expired^* she turned to her husband, and uttered the 
heart-piercing words, 

“ Forgive me ! but forgive me ! 

Whilst her impression as Jane Shore was still fresh 
in the public mind, and whilst so many great tragic 
parts remained untouched hy her, it may well surprise 
us to find her next appearing in a prose tragedy, which 
had no name to recommend it, and which was never 
found to be worth publishing. This was the Fatal 
Interview hy Thomas Hull. * It was not absolutely 
hissed off the stage ; but it was so coolly received, and 

* lliis piece, like sevcrul others by the same author, was never pub- 
lijfihod ', though lie a \uluniinous writer of play-, novels, talcs, and 
verses. Ihoinas Hull Mas founder of the Thciitriral Fund, an insti- 
tution that docs liorimir to his memory. lie was for many years deputy- 
manager of Covent (iaiden, ami always valued himself on his addrc'-s 
in making apologies to the public. During the riois of 1780, the mob 
pelted his house uith stones, in conseciuencc of his having sent out to 
them a barrel of sinall-bccr instead of porter. The deputy-manager 
appeared on the first-iloor, with his velvet cap, and, after making three 
low bows, gave scope to bis apologetical eloquence in these words : 
“ Ladies and ( lentlemcn, upon my honour I have sent to Gifford’s 
hrewhousc for some porter. In the mean time I must humbly solicit 
your usual indulgence.” 
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SO many reflections were cast on Mrs, Siddons’s genius 
being thrown away on such a piece, that it was with- 
drawn, after dragging on to the third night. Mr. 
Genest says that Sheridan damned the play to save the 
actress : but the play appears to have damned itself. 

On the 29th of November, she appeared for the first 
time as CaJistay in the “ Fair Penitent and her suc- 
cess ill the character was another large step in her 
popularity.* It has been common with dramatic critics 
to abuse Calistay as a person most improperly named a 
penitent. This objection to her character is much older 
than the days of Gifford and llazlitt ; but, like many 
an old judgment, it is unjust : for, tliough reluctant to 
repent, slie becomes in the end a deep and true penitent, 
and may well say, 

“ I liave more real anguish in my heart 
Than all their pedant discipline can show.^' 

Those who reproach Calista fur not being all of a 
sudden repentant, forget how contemptible she would 
be if she were so represented. A female loathing her 
frailty the moment after detection, would virtually 
acknowledge it to have sprung from a momentary 
impulse, and not from that boundless affection and con- 
fidence, which, however misplaced, is at least some 
palliation of her fault to the charity of others, and still 
more naturally a pretext for glow self-condemnation in 
the delinquent herself. Calista is the victim of profound 
attachment. Jane Shore had had full leisure to repent 
of her errors ; but Calista is exposed to shame, while 

* The other parts were thus east: Lothario, Paliner; Horatio^ 
Bensley; Sciolto, J. Aickm : Lavinia^ Mis. Bulkely. 

H 
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she is yet under the spell and illusion of her passion for 
LotJbario, Love, be it ever so illicit, is of all passion^ 
the least self-condemning whilst the mind is under its 
full dominion. It may reproach the infatuated heart in 
its growth and decay ; it may have its morning and 
evening shadows for the conscience, but it has none at 
its vertical lieight- 

,And, after all, whilst Calisfa is slow to reproach 
herself for a natural passion, she is not without some 
right to speak of a base irorU** when she is doomed 
to infamy by the ingratitude of her seducer ; and, when 
she is forced to marry the man whom she cannot love 
by a father, who, after raving about her sainted mother, 
and Calistas prattling infant day^, takes upon him the 
fatherly duty of her executioner. If there was anything 
in the character of Calista to make it worthy of the 
Siddons, it was the heroine's slowly-pcnitcnt pride, 
which capitulates only in the last extremities. 

I cannot, to bo sure, confess an unqualified admiration 
of this tragedy ; for, though Calista acts consistently 
with the domination of passion over her mind, yet the 
exposure of a frail womans dishonour seems a bad 
tragic subject to set out with. Her errors arc not, like 
those of Jane Skoi^e^ half hid from us by the conception 
of their remote occurrence, but are blazoned in fresh 
discovery. The mind recoils from the reception of a 
proud and beautiful female upon the stage, being pre- 
pared by the description which her betrayer gives of 
the scene and circumstances of her seduction. 

Rowe is, however, an insinuating dramatist ; and the 
protracted martyrdom of Calista^ is, in spite of the faults 
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of the tragedy, very affecting. I never saw our great 
actress in this character ; but I can easily imagine the 
new scope that it gave to her powers. A sensible writer 
of that early period, remarks of her performance, that 
“ having to show, in Calista, that haughty affectation of 
being above control, which the deviation from virtue 
ever produces in a proud mind, in this struggle between 
pride and shame, she walked with greater precipitation, 
her gestures were more frequent and more violent, and 
her eyes w^ere restless and suspicious." Calista was 
therefore a new character for the display of her genius; 
and it particularly gave a new modification to that pas- 
sion of pride whicli she was unparalleled in expressing. 
Neither Isabella nor Jane Shore arc characters ot such 
complicated agony as CaVista. The pride of Isabella has 
to combat only with her destiny, and the shame of Jane 
Shore is aggravated by no feeling of pride. Neither of 
them are so distracted as Rowe's heroine, between 
passions entirely opposite, or put on the rack, as she is, 
between virtue and vice, Calistds shame inflames her 
pride, whilst her pride makes her shame more excruciat- 
ing. She perishes, like Laocodn, between double stings ; 
and, though not perhaps a fair penitent for the stage, 
she is a strong picture of unfortunate human nature. 

Such acting as Mrs. Siddons's had, never been brought 
to Rowe's poetry, at least during the last century. 
Neither Mrs. Cibber nor Mrs. Crawford are alleged, by 
their warmest eulogists, to have been so equal to the 
haughtiness of Calistds part. Mrs. Yates, in perform- 
ing it, departed from her usual grace, and sawed the 
air with her arms; and Mrs. Woffington, though 

H 2 
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pleasing to the eye, used to bark out the Fair Penitent 
with most dissonant notes. 

For her benefit, on the Idtli of December, Mrs. Sid- 
dons chose the part of Beloidera, in V ciiice Preserved,’** 
a tragedy which so constantly commands the tears of 
audiences, that it would be a work of supererogation 
for me to extol its tenderness. There may be dramas 
where human character is pictured with subtler skill, — 
though Belmdera might rank among Shakspearc’s crea- 
tions ; and “Venice Preserved** may not contain, like 
“Macbeth,** and “Lear,** certain high conceptions, 
which exceed even the power of stage representation ; 
but it is as full as a tragedy can bo of all the pathos that 
is transfusable into action. 

1 am glad that I have far better testimonies than my 
own to offer in proof of the great actress’s triumph in 
this character ; for, to say the truth, when I saw her 
perform Beloidera, she was in the autumn of her beauty, 
large, august, and matronly ; and my imagination had 
been accustomed to picture the object of Jaffier's fond- 
ness, as a much younger woman. Accordingly, I 
recollect having thought (it was a new thought, indeed, 
for l^er acting to inspire,) that I could have conceived 
another actress to have played the part more perfectly. 
But, without retracting my general opinion that she 
continued to act this character when she was somewhat 
too old for it, I can easily conceive that in my boyish 
criticism I may have judged of her unspiritually, and 
too much by externals. Attending to the woman more 

* Cast of parts: Jaffier, Brercton; Pierre^ Bensley; Prm/i, 
J. Aickin ; Renault, Packer. 
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than the actress, I dare say I was blind to innumerable 
beauties, that made her Belmdera^ even late in life, one 
of her finest performances in the eyes of better judges 
than myself. When she was young, there were no two 
opinions about her perfection in the part. 

I have already acknowledged that I consult the news- 
papers of those times for remarks on her acting, with 
nothing like unqualified confidence. At the same time, 
I should not consult them at all, unless their consenta- 
neous or well expressed opinions were not occasionally 
entitled to fair belief. Now, the language of her daily 
cotemporary critics, respecting her appearance in Bel- 
videra^ is so warm, so unanimous, and, above all, so 
circumstantial, that I cannot help receiving it as truth. 
They point out with rapture the particular traits of her 
excellence, such as the heart- wringing effect of her call 
to Jerffier^ Oh, thou unkind one !” — ^the magic delicacy 
with which she bade him remember the hour of twelve’; 
— and the electrifying manner in which she sprang to 
his arms, on hie threat to kill her. I should take Mr. 
Boaden 8 testimony to the same effect, even if it stood 
quite solitary ; but I like it none the worse for circum- 
stantially agreeing with the above critiques; and his 
description of her Belmdera is able, minute, and copi- 
ous. She attached herself by this part with a new and 
bright link to public favour. 

Mr. Boaden inveighs, and not unjustly, against the 
omission of some lines of the tragedy, both beautiful 
and unexceptionable, in the prompt-book from which 
Mrs. Siddons acted. These were tasteless omissions, I 
own; but, in a general view, no play was ever more 
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indebted to the stage for purification than “ Venice 
Preserved.” As it originally came out, it was stamped 
■with all the profligacy of the age, and offered the me- 
lancholy spectacle of genius prostituted to court corrup- 
tion. It is generally supposed tliat, in the character of 
the buffoon-senator, Antonio^ the poet meant to ridicule 
Lord Shaftesbury; and, from the primitive indecent pro- 
logue, it may also be inferred that lie made anotluT hit at 
his Lordship, in portraying the conspirator Renault* 

This cliain-shot satire seems to liave been discharged 
against Shaftesbury by the order of Charles II., a prince 
who, with the love of monopolies that was inlierent in 
his family, seems to have thought that he had a riglit to 
exclude all others from competition wdth him in profli- 
gacy. To preserve consistency, the poet dedicated his 
tragedy to the Duchess of Portsmouth, congratulating 
her on being the king's mistress, and on having lately 
born him an illegitimate child. 

In his utmost destitution, Otway appears less humi- 
liated than in this dedication. I am sorry that his 
recent editors have not, in mercy to his memory, for- 
borne to re-print all the disgusting dialogue, which has 
bee;i long since expunged from stage representation. 
The courtesan, Aquillia^ I believe, has ceased to dis- 
grace the dramatis personw since tlie bt^ginning of the 
last century. George II., so at least says the “ Dra- 
matic Censor,” commanded all those scenes of “ Venice 
Preserved,” which had been already rejected by public 
modesty, to be restored wlien the play was to be acted 

♦ It is said, in this prologue, that if Poland had heard of Renault^ 
she would have made him her king. Shaftesbury’s enemies alleged 
that he was ambitious of the crown of Poland. 
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before him ; but the audience, with one consent, hooted 
them off. If this bo true, it is probiible that our Ger- 
man liege acted more from ignorance of the English 
language thnn from profligacy. 

The alterations of “ Venice Preserved” have redeemed 
it as a public spectacle, and as a work of taste. Pierre 
is a miserable conspirator as Otway first painted him, 
impel ic'd to treason by his love of a courtesan, and liis 
jealousy of Antonio. But his character, as it now comes 
feu'ward, is a mixture of patriotism and of excusable 
misanthropy. Even in the more modern prompt-books, 
an im].roving curtailment has been introduced. Until 
tlie middle of the last century, the ghosts of Jaffier and 
Pu'rre i jcd to come in upon the stage, haunting Behi- 
flera in her last 'Agonies, which, God knows ! require no 
aggravation from spectral agency. 

Never r re bcautit and faults more easily separable 
^»an th f tlr*" tragedy. Tlie former, in its purifica- 
iion fox the stag., cfimc off like dirt from a fine statue, 
ta ;ng away nothing from its symmetrical surface, and 
leaving us only to wo. dcx how the author himself should 
have soiled it ith such disfigurements.’^ 

* It is ])Tctt>' »rev ally known Unit Otway loundeil his tragedy on 
St, History 01 tlu Venetian Conspirany in 1610. Nearly the 

wlusle of the dramatis personcB arc leal persons. Belvidera^ however, 
IS ’I'he real "Renault was no villain, and the real Pierre was 

privjLUly ^tnnigleu on hoard his own ship, by order of the Venetian 
senate. The pro^o and true Jaffier was not melted in his faith do the 
conspiracy by a woman’s tears, hut was struck with compunction during 
a city jubilee, when he contrasted its gaiety with the horrors and 
massacres that would eventually result from the plot. Otway’s Jaffier 
is more pathetic and dramatic, but St. Real’s History is wonderfully 
impressive. Voltaire compares its author to Sallust, and not un- 
worthily. 
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[Mar. 18, 1783.] 

For her second benefit, this season, slie chose the part 
of Zara, in the “ Mourning Bride.” In this character 
I never had the good fortune to see her ; and, if it were 
not for the information I have received from others, I 
should at this moment remain half incredulous that even 
Aer powers of acting could have made Zara a captivat- 
ing heroine. I by no means wish to rank among the 
censiirers of this tragedy who call it a pantomime. Its 
concinnity of structure as a^^rama, and its many impas- 
sioned and picturesque passages, I admit, and admire. 
But, in reading the “ Mourning Bride,” I cannot liAe 
Zara, and I feel a predominant interest for her tamer 
rival, Almeria, Having never seen our great actress as 
the captive Queen, I was the more anxious to consult 
the most trustworthy lovers of the drama, who could 
remember her in the part ; and among these, the first 
with whom I happened to converse on the subject was 
Mr. Godwin. I shall never forget the pleasure I 
received from the vivid remarks of this jiatriarch of our 
living literature. The freshness of his recollections, and 
his hearty interest in the history of the stage, are wor- 
thy^ of his gifted genius. He spoke to me of Garrick 
very fervidly ; but he said that, in spite of Garrick's 
superior versatility, Mrs. Siddons showed at times con- 
ceptioilgr of her characters which he thought more 
sublime than anything even in Garrick's acting. I con- 
fessed to my philosophical friend, that I wondered how 
any powers of acting coiild throw magnificence around 
a character so«vicious, so selfish, and so hateful, as 
Zara; and I asked him how the part of Almeria, who 
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ought indeed to be the heroine of the tragedy, had 
affected him ? Ills answer was, “ I recollect nothing 
about the acting of Almeria ; for the disdain and indig- 
nation of the Siddons, in Zara^ engrossed all attention, 
and swept away the possibility of interest in anything 
else. Her magnificence in the part was inexpressible. 
It was worth the trouble of a day's journey to see her 
but walk down the stage. Her Zara was not inferior 
even to her Lcultj Macbeth** 

It was at this time that ^he sat for her portrait, as 
Isabella^ to the distinguished artist, Hamilton. Her 
immense popularity was now shown, in the general 
enthusiasm to see her picture, even when it was scarcely 
finished. Carriages thronged the artist's door ; and, if 
every fine lady wdio stept out of them did not actually 
weep before tlic painting, they had all of them, at least, 
their white handkerchiefs ready for that demonstration 
of their sensibility. 

One day, after her sitting, Mr, Hamilton and his 
wife were bidding good morning to the great actress, 
and accompanying her down stairs, when they pointed 
out to her her own resemblance to an antique sculpture 
of Ariadne, that stood on the staircase. Mrs. Siddons 
was taken by surprise, and her honesty was here a 
traitor to her vanity. She clasped her hands in delight, 
and said, “ Yes, it is very but, immediately recol- 

lecting herself, before she got out the word like^ substi- 
tuted the word, beautiful. “ It is so very beautiful, 
that you must be flattering me." She then sat down 
"on the staircase to contemplate the sculpture, frequently 
exclaiming, “It is so very beautiful, that you must be 
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flattering me.” She departed, liowever, evidently well 
pleased to believe in the likeness : but it would require 
one to be as handsome as herself to have a right to 
blame her sclf-complacency. 

Op the 5th of June she acted Isahella for the twenty •- 
fourth time ; and having performed, in all, about eighty 
nights, and on six of them for the benefit of others, she 
closed a season of as brilliant success as her own wishes 
could have shaped, even if they had been castle-build- 
ing. Her fellow-performers complained that, after her 
tragic parts, the best comic acting of after-pieces could 
not raise the spirits of the audience ; and this continued 
to be the case, till the enchantress, Mrs. Jordan, ap- 
peared on the same boards. 

It has been said of Mrs. Siddons, by the last his- 
torian of the stage,* that, even in this first season, slie 
made all other actresses be forgotten. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, though it ought to be said with 
a due sympathy for the previous idols of the public, 
that she left to her still nominal rivals, Mrs. Yates and 
Mrs. Crawford, a remnant of reputation more painful 
than utter oblivion. 


Mr. (icncfet. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Her Second Season at Driir)- l^anc — V]-d}s Isabella^ in “Measure 
for ]\Toasnre’* — Performs in the “Gamester*' with her Brother, 
John Kemhle — Performs Constance^ in “ Kin^^ .lohn” — Her own 
Criticisms on tiio Character — Pla\s Ladi/ Uandolph — The Countess 
of Salisbury y and Sigismunda in Thomson’s tragedy — Conclusion 
of the Season, 1783-4. 

After four months, during which she acted at Liver- 
pool, Dublin, and Cork, Mrs. Siddons returned to Drury- 
Lane, in the October of 17^3, and commenced her second 
season, by royal command, with Isabella, in “ The Fatal 
Marriage/' Their Majesties, accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Augusta, 
honoured the performance with their attendance*'. 

Hitherto, since her return to the London stage, Mrs. 
iSiddons had attempted none of the characters of Shak- 
speare ; and at this period, notwithstanding all her 
popularity, I find that she had still some detractors, 
who pretended to doubt whether she had courage to 
make the attempt, or would succeed, if she should make 
it. To this sccjiticism, whether it was sincere or affected, 
she put a practical termination, on the 3d of November, 

* The London Chronicle, for October 9, 1 783, gives so giaphic 
an account of the canopies erected on this occasion for the Royal spec- 
tators, together with the dresses which they wore, that I could find in 
my heart to transcribe it as a picture of by-gone tashions, if I were not 
afraid of surly criticism demnnding, What have valances, velvet dra- 
peries, golden tassels, and silks and satins, to do vritli Mrs. Siddons’s 
History ? 
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by playing hahdla^ in Measure for Measure,” in a 
manner that commanded undivided applause 

This success was an epoch in her life ; not for its 
merely silencing a few detractors, but for the triumph 
of uniting lier name with Shakspeare’s, in the most 
solemn and religious of his characters. 

There is so entire an exemption in Shakspeare's genius 
from anything assimilating to cant or puritanism, that 
we listen with unsuspicious reverence to his morality 
when he pitches it at the highest key ; and no creation 
of his mind gives us a finer proof of its sublime moral 
tone tlian the saintly character of his Isabella, By the 
eloquence of this fair agent he illustrates the momentous 
truth, that the worth of life is inferior to the worth of 
honour ; a truth seemingly romantic, but the denial of 
which, if it were negatived as unreal, would involve the 
debasement and wreck of our species. Substitute for 
this principle the doctrine of Hobbes, that the preserva- 
tion of its own life is the paramount duty of every human 
being, and see, by Hobbes’s own theory of government, 
what a slave and mere animal you would make of man. 
In upholding the opposite doctrine, Shakspeare writes 
with his natural fearlessness : he makes no sophistical 
juggling, and tells no lies, like the Stoics, about death 
being only an imaginary evil. On tlie contrary, he 
confronts the novice of St. Clair with a brother pleading 
to her for his life ; and he depicts the horrors of the 
agonised petitioner with a fidelity that makes us shud- 

♦ Cast of the other parts in “Measure for Measure:'' Duke^ 
Smith ; Lucio, Lee Lewes ; Angelo^ Palmer ; Claudio^ Brereton ; 
Ctown^ Parsons ; Escalus^ J, Aickin : Jfanana, Mrs. Ward. 
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der. And yet he inspires his heroine with sufficient 
eloquence to convince us of the sacred imnci'ple. 

I deny not that the page of Sliakspeare is competent, 
even in reading it, to inspire us with an exulting sym- 
pathy with Isabella^ and to make us exclaim, No ! 
let not the purity of so hallowed a being be sacrificed 
for the life of a dastard.” But it was wonderful to feel 
what freshness and force this sentiment acquired from 
our actress's impersonation of the heroine. The simpli- 
city of her dress might be described, but not the moral 
simplicity of her demeanour, that brought the expression 
of lofty feelings in close succession to meekness, and 
made her final sternness to her brother as becoming as 
her former sisterly suavity. It is true, that, in Isabella^ 
she had less scope for impassioned acting than in Con- 
stance and Lady Macbeth; she had to represent principle 
more than passion : but Mrs. Siddons, with that air of 
uncornproniising principle in her pljysiognoniy, which 
struck you at first sight, and was verified by the longest 
acquaintance, looked the novice of St. Clair so perfectly, 
that I am sure, if Shakspeare had seen her among a 
thousand candidates for the part, he would have beckoned 
to her to come and perform it. , 

Hitherto Mrs. Siddons had been but indifferently 
supported by actors in the highest tragic parts at Drury 
Lane. Henderson unfortunately played at the other 
house. Bensley delivered dialogue with a propriety of 
emphasis and a nicety of discrimination that evinced a 
sound and comprehensive judgment ; but when we are 
told that his voice and manner were well suited to 
Maholio^ and to the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” wc are natu- 
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rally prepared for what is added by his most candid 
describers, — tjiat ho showed a mind labouring against 
natural defects. He had an ungainly solemnity of action, 
and a nasal pronunciation. A good judge of acting, 
who remembers him, tells me that, in seeing him on the 
stage, his mind alternated between admiration of Hens- 
ley’s sagacity as an actor, and regret that one so unfitted 
by nature for acting should have chosen it for his 
profession. 

Smith has been immortalised by Churchill as a gen- 
tlemanly actor : hut his forte was comedy. Jlis person 
was agreeable, his countenance engaging, and his voice 
smooth and powerful, though luonotonous. A potent 
physical personage he must have been, who could swim 
a league at sea, drink his bottle of port, and after fatigue 
and conviviality, commit his part distinctly to memory. 
He was respectable in lUchard the Thirds and a tolerable 
Hotspur*, Mr. Boaden, in mentioning Smith, speaks 
of the hunter’s health that glowed on his shoulders.” 
It was a strange place, if lie had clothes on his back, 
for his health to make its appearance : but he means, I 
suppose, that Smith had no great refinement as an actor. 

Aickin can scarcely be quoted as even considerable in 
tragedy. His forte lay in the representation of an honest 
steward, or an affectionate parent. Brereton was, with 

* In the Catalogue of Mathews’s “ (fallery of^Theatrical Portraits/' 
I find a quoUtioii from Charles Lamb, stating that Bensley was an 
inimiiable Hotspur. If so, Mr. Gcnc&t, in Ijis “ Aceount of the 
English Stage,'' is strangely at fault in omitting Hotspur among the 
parts of Bensley, But, much as I respect both the taste and sincerity 
of Charles Lamb, I should suspect that lie is here sjieahiiig from some 
exiiggeratcd impressions made upon him in his boyish years. Bcnslcy 
great in Hotspur ! The thing is impossible. 
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the exception of John KemlJe, the most promising young 
actor of the day ; but his career was shorty*, and his end 
unfortunate. lie died while yet a young man, in an 
asylum for the deranged. 

But ]\Irs. Siddons this season found a coadjutor in 
acting, who was an acquisition to the English stage, 
and not the less acceptable to her for being her own 
brother. John Kemble had not indeed yet reached the 
height of his reputation, but he was fast advancing to 
it ; and he was already so decidedly popular, that the 
prejudices which had pursued her sisters, for merely 
daring to act on the same boards with IVirs. Siddons, 
were dropt in welcoming him. His acknowledged 
talents and heroic appearance disarmed invidious, or, at 
all events, contemptuous comparison of him with his 
noble sister. There was a pleasing harmony in their 
manner, although hers was the more natural ; and, side 
by side, they appeared the two noblest specimens that 
could be produced of the breed of England. Her first 
appearance, in conjunction with her brother, was in the 
“ damester,'' in which she played Mrs. Beverley. 
|[Nov. 22 1.] Their success was brilliant. As this 
tragedy has some great beauties, and as it continually 
Effects largo audiences with strong emotions, I shall 
trouble the reader with no lucubrations of my own on 

♦ Brercton was considered but a tbird or fourth rate actor till the 
time that Mrs. Siddons acted Belvidera. There was none of the 
actoi*s already rolehralcd wlio ooiihl be tnjsted with the part ofJaffier. 
To Brercton the part was given as 'an experiment ; he was inspired by 
Mis. Siddons, and acted to admiration. 

f Cast of parts : Beverley^ Kemble ; Stukely^ Palmer ; Jarvis^ 
J. Aickln ; Charlotte^ Mrs. Brercton. 
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its imperfections, but content myself with stating th 
fact, that JMfs, Siddons made it deeply affecting 
Mr. Young, the actor, related to mo an instance c 
licr power in the part of Mrs. Benerley over hi 
own feelings, lie was .acting BemrUy with her o 
the Edinburgh stage, [[Dec. 10, 17^3,[] and the 
had proceeded as far as the fourth scene in the 
act, when Beterley has swallowed the poison, am 
when Bates conics in, and says to the dying sufferer,' 
“ Jarch found you quarrelling with Leicson in the 
streets last night.'* Mrs. Benerley says, ‘‘ No ! I am 
sure he did not!** to which Jarvis replies, Or if I 
meaning, it maybe supposed, to add, “ the fault 
was not witli my master :** — ^but the moment ho utters 
the words Or if I did V* Mrs. Beverley exclaims 
“ 'Tis false, old man ! — they kkd no quarrel — there was 
no cause for quarrel /” In uttexing this, Mrs. Siddons 
caught hold of Jarvis^ and gave the exclamation vrith 
such piercing grief, that Mr. Young said his throat 
swelled, and bi^ utterance was choked. He stood unable 
to speak tlfe" few words which, as Beverley^ he ought to 
have iinined&ately delivered: the pause - lasted long 
<&hough to make the prompter several times repeal 
Beverley s speech, till Mrs, Siddons, coming up to h(^ 
fellow-actor, put the tips of her fingers on his shoulder 
and said, in a low voice, Mr. Young, recolUi. 
yourself*' 

It docs credit to the taste of George the Third, that 
his wish to see the Siddons and the Kemble together, 
in the tragedy of “ King John,*' was the immediate' 
cause 6f her conning out this season in the new character, 
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f Constance^, I find, to my surprise, the cotemporary 
^ *aily newspapers exceedingly truculent in their remarks 
^’n her performance of this part ; and, if their testimony 
^Vere to be solely relied upon, we must believe that she 
ras at first an infinitely less popular Constance than she 
®'*ltimately proved to be. Attaching as I do a certain 
®'*onseqnenco to the newspaper criticism of that period f, 
should nevertheless be sorry to give it my arbitrary 
credence only when it speaks in favour of my heroine. 
It was her boast, that she gradually improved in all her 
characters, and that she never repeated her performance 
of any part without studying it anew to the utmost of 
her power and leisure. Thus I can believe it possible, 
that she was not at this period the same perfect Lad^ 
* Covstancey Such as I saw her some ten years afterwards, 
^Besides, the entire tragedy of “ King John,” from con- 


forming to history more than to our wishes, disappoints 
us by Constance belonging to it only in two acts, and 
disappearing before its catastrophe. This circumstance 
is a disadvantage to any actress, however great she may 
be in the part ; or, at least, a difficulty not likely to be 
overcome, till, by repeated impressions, she has won the 
public to feel the tragedy worth seeing, for the sake of 
^^pnstance alone. “ King John” had not been revived 

|r several years ; and, with Mr, Boaden s leave, it is 
- ^ — 

* Cast of the other parts: King John^ jKcmble; Faloonhridge^ 
t^Smith ; Hubert^ Beiisley ; King of Franoe^ J. Aickin ; Dauphin^ 
Barry DQore; Pandulph^ Palnjer; ChatiUon^ Fairon; Queen Eleanor^ 
‘ Mrs. flopkins. 

f The dramatic criticism* of our newspapers at that time was as in- 
ferior to what it has since bten, tis the engravings of the same perioil 
are inferior to tliose plates \^hich so exi^uisitely adorn several modern 
I publications. ^ 
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not credible that Kemble was in the least comparable to 
Qarrick in the dreadful death-scene of the tyrant. 
Accordingly, the main weight of resuscitating the popu- 
larity of the play fell on Mrs. Siddons ; a task which 
she ultimately, though possibly not all at once, accom- 
plished. At the same time, I cannot help suspedting 
that there was, even thus early, an evil agency at iiork. 
in the press against her professional fame, not uncon- 
nected with that which soon afterwards attacked her 
personal character. 

Be that as it may, she was ere long regarded as so 
consummate in the part of Constance^ that it was not 
unusual for spectators to leave the house when her part 
in tlie tragedy of “ King John" was over, as if they 
could no longer enjoy Shakspeare himself when she 
ceased to be liis interpreter. 1 could speak as a wonder- 
struck witness to her power in the character, with almost 
as many circumstantial recollections of her as there are 
speeches in the part. I see her in my mind's eye, the 
embodied image of maternal love and intrepidity ; of 
wronged and righteous feeling; of proud grief and majes- 
tic desolation. With what unutterable tenderness was 
her brow bent over her pretty Arthur at one moment, 
and in the next how nobly drawn back, in a look at her 
enemies that dignified her vituperation. When she 
patted Lewis on the breast, with the words “ Thine 
honour! — oh, thine honour!" there was a sublimity in 
tlie laugh of her sarcasm. I could point out the' pas- 
sages where her vicissitudes of hurried and deliberate 
gesture would have made you imagine that her very 
body seemed to think. Her elocution varied its tones 
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&om the height of vehemenee to the lowest despondency, 
with an eagle-like power of stooping and soaring, and 
with the rapidity of thought. But there is a drawback 
in the pleasure of these recollections, from their being 
so little communicable to others ; and, besides, in 
attempting to do them justice, 1 am detaining the 
reader from more interesting matter which Mrs. Sid- 
dons has left me in her Memoranda, namely, her own 
remarks on the character of Comtame, 

‘‘ My idea of Constcmce^'^ she says, “ is that of a lofty 
and proud spirit, associated with the most exquisite 
feelings of maternal tenderness, which is, in truth, the 
predominant feature of this interesting personage. The 
sentiments which she expresses, in the dialogue between 
herself, the Kiri^ of France^ and the Dtike of Austria^ 
at the commencement of the second act of this tragedy, 
very strongly evince the amiable traits of a humane 
disposition, and of a grateful heart. 

< Oh ! take his mother’s thaoks — a widow’s thanks ! 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love.’ 

• “ Again, in reply to the Kings bloody determination 
of subjugating the city of Anglers to the sovereignty of 
her son, she says, 

* Stay for an answer to your embassy, 

Lest, unadvised you stain your swords with blood. 

My Lord Chatillon may from England* bring 
That right in peace which here we urge in war ; 

And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indiscreetly shed.’ 

“ The idea one naturally adoptk of her qualities and 
appearance are, that she is noble in mind, and com- 
manding in person and demeanour; that her countenance 
1 2 
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was capable of all the 'varieties of grand and tendei* 
expression, often agonised, though never distorted by 
the vehemence of her agitations. Her voice, too, must 
have been ^propertied like the tuned spheres*' obedient 
to all the softest inflections of maternal love, to all the 
j)athos of the most exquisite sensibility, to tlic sudden 
burst of heart-rending sorrow, and to the terrifying 
imprecations of indignant majesty, when writhing under 
the miseries inflicted on her by her dastardly oppressors 
and treacherous allies. The actress, whose lot it is to 
personate this great character, should be richly endowed 
by nature for its various rcjquiremcnts : yet, even when 
thus fortunately gifted, much, very much remains to be 
eflected by herself ; for in the performance of the part 
of Constance great difficulties, both mental and physical, 
jircsent themselves. j\nd perhaps the greatest of the 
former class is that of imperiously holding the mind 
reined-in to tlie immediate perception of those calamitous 
circumstances which take place during the course of her 
sadly eventful history. The necessity for this severe 
abstraction will sufficiently appear, when we remember 
that all those calamitous events occur whilst she herself 
is absent from the stage ; so that this power is indis- 
pensable for that reason alone, were there no otlier to 
be assigned for it. Because, if the representative of 
Constance shall ever forget, even behind the scenes, 
those disastrous events which impel her to break forth 
into the overwhelming elFusions of wounded friendship, 
disappointed ambition, and maternal tenderness, upon 
the first moment of her appearance in the third Act, 
when stunned with terrible surprise she exclaims, — 
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‘ Gone to be married — gone to swear a peace ! 

False blood to false blood joined — gone to be friends 1’ 

— if, I say, the mind of tlio actress for one moment 
wanders from these distressing events, she must inevi- 
tably fall short of that high and glorious colouring which 
is indispensable to the painting of this magnificent 
portrait. 

“ The quality of abstraction has always appeared to 
me 30 necessary in the art of acting, that 1 shall proba- 
bly, in the course of these remarks, be thought too 
frequently and pertinaciously to advert to it. I «am now', 
however, going to give a proof of its usefulness in the 
character under our consideration ; and I wish my 
opinion were of sufficient weight to impress the import- 
ance of this power on the minds of all candidates for 
dramatic fame. Here then is one example among many 
others which I could adduce. Whenever I was called 
upon to personate the character of Comtaince^ I never, 
from the beginning of the play to the end of my part in 
it, once suffered my dressing room door to be closed, iii 
order that my attention might be constantly fixed on 
those distressing events which, by this means, I could 
plainly hear going on upon the stage, the terrible effects 
of which progress were to be represented by me. 
Moreover, I never omitted to place myself, with Arthur 
in my hand, to hear the march, when, upon the recon- 
ciliation of England and France, they enter the gates of 
Angiers to ratify the contract of marriage between the 
Dauphin and the Lady Blanche; because the sickening 
sounds of that march would usually cause the bitter 
tears of rage, disappointment, betrayed confidence, baffled 
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ambition, and, abo^'C all, the agonising feelings of mater- 
nal affection, to gnsli into my eyes. In short, the spirit 
of the whole drama took possession of my mind and 
frame, by my attention being incessantly riveted to the 
passing scenes. Thus did I avail myself of every possi- 
ble assistance, for there was need of all in this most 
arduous effort ; and I have no doubt that the observance 
of such circumstances, how'cver irrelevant they may 
appear upon a cursory view, were powerfully aidant in 
the representations of those expressions of passion in the 
remainder of this scene, which have been only in part 
considered, and to the conclusion of which I now 
proceed. 

‘‘ Goaded and stung by the treachery of her faithless 
friends, and almost maddened by the injuries tliey have 
heaped upon her, she becomes desperate and ferocious 
as a hunted tigi'ess in defence of her young, and it 
seems that existence itself must nearly issue forth with 
the utterance of that frantic and appalling exclama- 
tion — 

* \ wicked day, and not a holy day ! 

What hath this day deserved ? what hath it done 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 

Nay, rather turn this day out of the week — 

This day of shame, oppression, peijury : 

Or if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthens may not fall this day. 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd!-—* 

Butf on this day let seamen fear no wreck ; 

This day all things begun come to ill end ! 

Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change/ 

* Lest they bring forth prodigies or monsters, 
t But*’ here means except. 
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“ AVhen Kin(j VMUp says to her — 

‘ By hoa\».‘n ! Lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day ; 

Have 1 not pawn'd to you my majesty — ' 

what countoiiaiicc, what voice, what gesture, shall realise 
the scorn and indignation of her reply to the heartless 
king of France ? 

< Y ou have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
■Resembling majesty, which being touch’d and tried 
Piovcs valueless : you are forsworn — forsworn : 

"You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 

But now in arms you strengthen it with yours,’ &c. 

And then the awful, trembling solemnity, the utter 
heljdcssness of that soul-snbduing, scriptural, and pro- 
invocation — 

^ Arm, arm, ye heavens ! against these perjured kings ! 

A widow cries — Be husband to me. Heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace — but ere sun set 
Set armed discord 'twixt these perjured kings. ' 

“ If it ever were, or ever shall be, portrayed with 
its aj)propriatc and solemn energy, it must be then, and 
then only, wlicn the power I have so much insisted on, 
co-operating also with a high degree of enthusiasm, shall 
have transfused the mind of the actress into the person 
and situation of the august and afflicted Constance, 
The difficulty, too, of representing with tempered rage 
and dignified contempt the biting sarcasm of the follow- 
ing speeches to Austria, may be more easily imagined 
than explained : 

‘ War ! war ! no peace — peace is to me a war — 

O Lymoges ! O Austria ! thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil — thou slave! thou wretch 1 thou coward ! 

Thou little valiant — great in villany — 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
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Thou Fortune’s champion — that dost never fight 
But when her humorous Ladyship is l)y 
To teach thee safety — thou art perjured too, 

And sooth’ st up greatness. What a fool arc thou, 

A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear 
Upon my party — thou cold-blooded slave ! 

Hast thou not spoke, like thunder, on my side ? 

Been sworn my soldier — bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ? dofl'it for shame ! 

And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs !’ 

“ But, ill trutl), to beget, in these whirlwinds of the 
soul, such tenipcraiice as, according to the lesson of our 
inspired master, shall give them smoothness, is a diffi- 
culty which those only can appreciate who have made 
the effort. 

“ I cannot indeed conceive, in the whole range of 
dramatic character, a greater difficulty than that of 
representing this grand creature. Brought before the 
audience in the plenitude of her afflictions ; oppression 
and falsehood having effected their destructive work ; 
tho full storm of adversity, in short, having fallen upon 
her in tho interval of their abscnco from her sight, the 
effort of pouring properly forth so much passion as past 
evx3nts have excited in her, without any visible previous 
progress towards her climax of desperation, seems almost 
to exceed the powers of imitation, llers is an affliction 
of so ^sudden floodgate and derbearing nature* that art 
despairs of realising it, and the effort is almost life- 
exhausting. Therefore, whether the majestic, the pas- 
sionate, the tender Constance^ has ever yet been, or ever 
will be, personated to the entire satisfaction of sound 
judgment and fine taste, I believe to bo doubtful ; for I 
believe it to be nearly impossible. 
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“ I now come to the concluding scene ; and I believe 
I shall not he thought singular, when I assert, that 
though she has been designated the ambitious Constance^ 
she has been ambitious only for her son. It was for 
him, and him alone, that she aspired to, and struggled 
for, hereditary sovereignty. For example, you find tliat 
from that fatal moment when he is separated from her, 
not one regret for lost regal power or splendour ever 
escapes from her lips ; no, not one idea does she from 
that instant utter which does not unanswerably prove 
that all other considerations are annihilated in the 
grievous recollections of motherly love. The following 
scene, I think, must determine that maternal tenderness 
is the predominant feature of her character. 

ACT III.— Scene 4. — Enter Constance. 

KING PHILIP. 

* Look, who comes here ! — a grave unto a soul, 

Holding th’ eternal spirit, Against her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath : 

I pray thee, lady, go away with me.* 

CONSTANCE. 

‘ Lo, nowl now see the issue of your peace.* 

KING PHILIP. 

* Patience, good lady I Comfort, gentle Constance 1’ 

CONSTANCE. 

* No, I defy all counsel, all redress 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress ! 

Death, Death — Oh, amiable, lovely Death— 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 

Arise forth from the couch of endless night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones. 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring these lingers with thy household worms, 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 

And be a carrion monster like thyself I 
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Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smiFst, 
And buss thee as thy wife — Misery’s love, 

Oh, come to me !’ 

KING PHILIP. 

* Oh, fair Affliction, peace !’ 

CONSTANCE. 

* No, no, I will not, having breath to cry. 

Oh, that my tongue w^ere in the thunder’s mouth 
Then with a passion would I shake the world, 
And rouse from sleep that fell Anatomy 
Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice ! 

Which scorns a modern invocation.’* 

PANDUl.PH. 

‘ Lady 1 you utter madness, and not sorrow.’ 

CONSTANCE. 

‘ Thou art not holy, to belie me so. 

I am not mad. This hair I tear is mine. 

My name is Constance — 1 was Geoffrey’s wife. 
Young Arthur is my son — and he is lost. 

I am not mad ’ I would to heaven I were ! 

For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 

Oh ! if I could, what grief should 1 forget ! 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shalt be canonized cardinal ! 

For being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be delivered of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or bang myself. 

If 1 were mad I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he, 

I am not mad ! too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity.’ 

KING PHILIP. 

Bind up those tresses. Oh, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs 1 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 

Like true^ inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity.’ 

CONSTANCE. 

To England, if you will.' 

* “ Modern” here means trite, or common. 
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KING PHILIP. 

* Bind up your hairs,’ 

CONSTANCK. 

* Yes ! that I will. And wherefore will I do it ? 

I tore them from their bonds, and cried aloud, 

Oh that these hands could so redeem my son 
As they have given these hairs their liberty I 
But now I envy at their liberty ; 

And will again commit them to their bonds, 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven ; 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

But now will canker sorrow cut my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek ; 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 

And so he’ll die ; and rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
1 shall not know him ; therefore, never, never 
Shall 1 behold my pretty Arthur more.’ 

PANDULPH. 

* You hold too heinous a respect of grief«’ 

CONSTANCE. 

‘ He talks to me that never had a son.’ 

KING PHILIP. 

* You are as fond of grief as of your child.’ 

CONSTANCE. 

* Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. — 

Fare you well ! — ^liad you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. 

I will not keep this form upon my head 

ITears off her head-drese. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 

Oh Lord I my boy ! my Arthur ! my fair son, 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow comfort, and my sorrows’ cure !' 
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“ Her gorgeous affliction, if such an expression is 
allowable, is of so sublime and so intense a character, 
that the personation of its grandeur, with the utterance 
of its rapid and astonishing eloquence, almost overwhelms 
the mind that meditates its realisation, and utterly 
exhausts the frame which endeavours to express its 
agitations/' 

Tn spite of all these difficulties in the part of Constance^ 
Mrs. Siddons must have boon conscious that she had 
strengthened her reputation by performing it, and it is 
difficult henceforward to imagine her fearful of attempt- 
ing any other great character in the drama. I there- 
fore very much doubt the justice 6f Mr. Boaden's remark, 
when, after noticing that she selected the part of Lady 
Randolph for her first benefit this season, December 22, 
I 7 B 3 ,* ho adds, that ^'‘perhaps the 7nost serious moment 
of her professional life was that in which she resolved to 
contest even tJud character with her rivals Mrs. Craw- 
ford.” I cannot conceive what there was to render the 
trial so terrific. The passion of one of Constances 
speeches would leaven the whole part of Lady Ran- 
dolph. Mrs. Crawford's I.ady Randolph had undoubtedly 
b(^en once a great performance ; but I have already 
noticed, that from the first night of her rcappcaranco at 
Covent Garden, after an absence of five years, the gene- 
ral opinion regarded her as a broken-down actress. The 
tragedy of “ Douglas” was got up for Mrs. Crawford's 
reappearance, on. the 13th November, 1783, and Mrs. 
Siddons did not perform Lady Randolph at Drury Lane 

* Cast of parts : Douglas^ Brercton ; Norvaly Bonslcy ; Glenal- 
9on , Palmer ; Lord Jiandolpky Fiuren. 
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till more than a month afterwards, so that she had plenty 
of time to rally her courage. Indeed, when we contem- 
plate Mrs. Siddons in the blaze of her beauty, competing 
with this toil and age worn rival, it is almost cruel to 
exult in her victory. Mrs. Siddons omitted Mrs. Craw- 
ford's scream in the far-famed question, “ he alineV* 
hut she gave the character its appropriate beauty, and 
made the tragedy itself more permanently popular. 

The only other new characters which she acted during 
her second season, were the Countess of Salishury^ in a 
tragedy of that name, and Siyismunda^ in Thomson's 
“ Tancred and Sigismunda.” In neither of those pieces 
could she be said to be worthily employed. The “Coun- 
tess of Salisbury" had first appeared some thirty years 
before, on the Dublin stage, where the popularity of 
Barry and of Mrs. Dancer, afterwards Mrs. Barry, 
supported it. Small as its merit was, its real author, 
Hall Ilartson, was accused of having had it from his 
college tutor, Dr. Leland, the translator of Demosthenes : 
the charge against Ilartson, of purloining this tragedy, 
was as unfounded as the claim of the piece itself to popu- 
larity. The Morniny Chronicle for March 8, 1784, 
says, “ The performance of the Countess of Salislury^ 
by Mrs. Siddons, turned out but an unhappy experi- 
ment, the play being so infamously underwritten, that 
even her great acting could not keep it from ridicule ; 
and when Smith came on the stage to give it out for a 
second representation, he was saluted with a horse- 
laugh.” 

Whilst acting in “ Tancred,” for her second benefit, 
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April 24tli,* she was at least adorning the drama of an 
acknowledged poet, and that which is generally thought 
the most successful of Thomsons plays. Wc are toldf 
that Garrick was very great in Tancred^ and that Mrs^ 
Cibber was harmony itself in Sigismunda. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, in the opinion of those who remembered her great 
predecessor in the part, fell nothing short of her, in the 
eloquence of her eye and gesture, and slic made the 
death of Sigisrnunda tenderly perfect. Yet, in spite of 
this aasurance, and of all my reverence for the poet of 
the Seasons, and the Castle of Indolence, I cannot ima- 
gine the powers of our actress invoked to the sphere 
where they ought to have moved, in this verbose tra- 
gedy. The spell of Thomson s enchantment seems to 
be broken the moment he enters on the drama ; he had 
cultivated his genius into a rich, soft soil, too luxuriant 
for dramatic poetry* The main issue of the plot of 
‘‘ Tancred’* depends on the father of Sigismunda^ 
Siffredi, whose inconsistency is enough to spoil a better 
tragedy. At first, the old chancellor of Sicily is all 
self-denial and conscientiousness, the beau ideal of poli- 
tical morality. So far so good ; but he turns out an 
inhuman father, a false guardian, and a legal swindler. 
He has taken Prince Tavered into his house, and, after 
causing his attachment to his daughter by domestication, 
he chooses rather to break both their hearts than his 
own political views for the good of Sicily. In a heated 
moment Tancred gives Sigismunda a carte blanche^ with 

• Tancred^ Kenible ; Siffredi, Beiisley ; Osmond, Farren. 
t Murphy’s Life of Ganick. 
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his signature. The old lawyer, with a treachery unwor-» 
thy of the lowest attorney, gets this paper from his 
daughter, and fills it up with a promise on the part of 
Tancred that he will marry Comtantia^ the daughter of 
his father s murderer. In Poetry, the feigned descrip- 
tion of improbable animals is as susceptible of detection 
as in Natural History, and such a medley of morality 
and mischief as Siffred% probably never existed in 
nature. 

Mrs. Siddons concluded her second season the 13th of 
May, 1784, with a sixth performance of Belmdera. 
Between the 8th of October and this last night she 
acted fifty-three times, that is, allowing for the oratorios 
in Lent, nearly once in every three nights of the com- 
pany’s performance. Isabella and Mrs, Beverley were 
her most frequent characters. 

Before the end of the season Mr. and Mrs. Siddons 
loft their lodgings in the Strand, and took and furnished 
a comfortable house, in Gower-street, and she now 
returned the visits of her friends in her own carriage. 

I shall now recur to the few Recollections of her Life 
which Mrs. Siddons has left me in her own writing. 
My last quotation from them ended with her description 
of her reception in Isabella, As her Memoranda are 
resumed at that point, they necessarily refer to some 
circumstances belonging to the history of her first season. 
But as she almost immediately passes into recollections 
of her second season, and as I wished to break upon the 
continuity of her Memoranda as little as possible, I 
postponed what I now quote from them to the end of 
iny account of her professional appearances in 1783-4. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MrJs. SiiMons’s Mcmnranrln — Tier Summer Exeur'sion to Edinburgh 

and Dublin — Irnportant Quotation from Leo Lewes’s Memoirs. 

“ I CANNOT now remember tlic regular succession of 
my various characters during this my first season, 1782-3. 
I think Behndera came soon after Isabella^ who almost 
precluded the appearance of all others for a very long 
time ; but I well remember my fears and ready tears 
on each subsequent cflPort, lest I should fall from my 
higli exaltation. Tiic crowds collected about my car- 
riage, at my outgoings and incomings, and the gratify- 
ing and sometimes comical remarks T heard on those 
occasions, were extremely diverting. The Iloyal Family 
very frequently honoured me with their presence.* The 
King was often moved to tears ; and the Queen at one 
time told me, in her gracious manner and broken Eng- 
lish, that her only refuge Was actually turning her back 
upon the stage, at the «dme time protesting that my 
acting was ‘ indeed too disagreeable.* In short, all 
went on most prosperously ; and, to complete my tri- 
umph, I had the honour to receive the commands of 

* As e.arly as the January of 1783, the Royal Family ,l>e|an to 
patronise Mrs. Siddons ; .and they continued to see her ,th all her 
characters : her Euphrasia ; her Belvidera ; lier Jane Shore ; her 
Caiiita ; .and her Isabella ; and even the oflensive politics of the 
manager, Sheridan, vanished before the charms pf the new sovereign of 
the stage. 
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their Majesties to go and read to tliem, which I fre- 
quently did both at Buckingham-house and at Windsor. 
Their Majesties were the most gratifying of auditors, 
because the most unremittingly attentive. The King 
was a most judicious and tasteful critic both in acting 
and dramatic composition. He told me he had endea- 
Vv^ured, vainly, to detect me in a false emphasis, and 
very humorously repeated many of Mr. Smith’s, whc> 
was then a principal actor. He graciously com- 
mended the propriety of my action, particularly my 
total repose in certain situations. This, he said, is a 
quality in which Garrick failed. ‘ He never could stand 
still — He was a great fidget* 

“ I do not exactly remember the time, (she con- 
tinues,) that I was favoured with an invitation from 
Dr. Johnson, but I think it was during tlic first year of 
my celebrity.* The Doctor was then a wretched in- 
valid, and had requested my friend, Mr. Windham, to 
persuade me to favour hiip by drinking tea with him in 
Bolt Court. * * * * Xhe Doctor spoke highly 

of Garrick’s various powers of acting. When Mr. 
Windham and myself were discussing some point respect- 
ing Garrick, he said, ‘ Madam, do not trouble youi’self 
to convince Windham ; he is the very bull-dog of 
argument, and will never loose his hold.' Dr. Johnson’s 
favourite female character in Shakspeare was Katharine^ 
in ^ Henry VIII/ He was most desirous of seeing me 
in that play ; but said, ‘ I am too deaf and too blind to 

* Mrs; Siddom is pretty nearly right in her recollection. ller 
introduction to Dr. Johnson took place about a year after hei' return 
to Dfjury Lane, namely, in October, 1783, at the corumcncement of 
season. 

K 
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see or hear at a greater distance than the stage-box, and 
have little taste for making myself a public gaze in so 
distinguished a situation/ I assured him that nothing 
would gratify me so much as to have him for an audi- 
tor, and that I could procure for him an easy cliair at 
the stage-door, where ho would hotli see and hear, and 
be perfectly concealed. He appeared greatly pleased 
with this arrangement, but, unha])pily for me, he did 
not live to fulfil our mutual wishes. Some weeks before 
he died, I made him some morning visits. He was 
extremely, though formally polite ; always apologised 
for being unable to attend me to my carriage; con- 
ducted me to the head of the stairs, kissed my hand, 
and bowing, said, ‘ Dear madam, I am your most 
humble servant;* and these were always repeated 
without the smallest variation. 

‘‘About this time occurred a memorable evening, 
wliich is accurately described in Cumberland's Observer. 
I was invited into this snare by Miss Monkton, (since 
Lady Cork). This lady hacT given me her word of 
honour that I should meet only half a dozen of our 
mutual friends ; for I ^had often told her very seriously, 
that it suited neither my studies nor my inclinations to 
be engaged in parties, from which I begged md?t ear- 
nestly to be excused ; for, to say the truth, I had been 
forew^arned how eagerly any notorious person was pur- 
sued for exhibition. Miss Monkton solemnly promised 
me to keep her word, and assured me that I need never 
fear meeting a crowd at her house. The appointed Sun- 
day evening came. I went to her very much in undress 
at the early hour of eight, on account of my little boy, 
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whom she desired me to bring with me, more for effect, 
I suspect, than for his beaux yefux. I found with her, 
as I had been taught to expect, three or four ladies of 
my acquaintance ; and the time passed in agreeable con- 
versation, till I had remained much longer than t had 
ai)prehcnded. I was of course preparing speedily to 
return homo, when incessantly repc.atcd thunderings at 
the door, and the sudden influx of such a throng of 
people as I had never before seen collected in any pri- 
vate house, counteracted every attempt that I could 
make for escape. I was therefore qbliged, in a state of 
indescribable mortification, to sit quietly down, till I 
know not what hour in the morning; but for hours 
before my departure, the room I sat in was so painfully 
crowded, that the people absolutely stood on the chairs, 
round the walls, that they might look over their neigh- 
bours’ heads to stare at me ; and if it had not been for 
the benevolent politeness of Mr. Erskine, who had been 
acquainted with my arrangement, I know not what 
weakness I might hav^f been surprised into, especially 
being tormented, as I was, by the ridiculous interroga- 
tions of some learned ladies, who were called the 
moaning of which title 1 did not at that time appreci- 
a-te, much less did I comprehend the meaning of the 
greater part of their learned talk. These profound 
ladies, liowever, furnished much amusement to the town 
for many weeks after, nay, I believe I might say, for 
the whole winter. Glad enough was I at length to find 
myself at peace in my own bed-chamber. 

“ I was, as I have confessed, an ambitious candidate 
for fame, and my professional avocations alone, inde- 

K 2 
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pendently of domestic arrangements, were of course 
incompatible with habitual observance of parties and 
concerts, &c. I therefore often declined the honour of 
such invitations. As much of time as could now be 
stolen from imperative affairs was employed in sitting 
for various pictures. I had frequently the honour of 
dining with Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-square. 
At his house were assembled all the good, the wise, the 
talented, the rank and fasliion, of the age. About this 
time he produced his picture of me in the character of 
the Tragic Muse. In justice to his genius, I cannot but 
remark his instantaneous decision of tlie attitude and 
expression of the picture. It was, in fact, decided 
within the twinkling of an eye. When I attended him 
for the first sitting, after more gratifying encomiums 
than I can now repeat, he took me by the hand, say- 
ing, ‘ Ascend your undisputed throne^ and yraciously 
hestow upon me some good idea of the Tragic Muse* I 
walked up the steps, and instantly seated myself in the 
attitude in which the Tragic Muse now appears. This 
idea satisfied him so well, that without one moments hesi- 
lotion he determined not to alter it. When I attended 
him for the last sitting, he seemed to be afraid of touch- 
ing the picture ; and after pausingly contemplating his 
work, he said, ‘No, I will merely add a little more 
colour to the face.' I then begged him to pardon my 
presumption in hoping that he would not heighten that 
tone of complexion, so deeply accordant with the chilly 
and concentrated musings of pale melancholy. He most 
graciously complied with my petition ; and some time 
afterwards, when he invited me to go and see the pic- 
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turc finished, and in the frame, he did me the honour 
to thank me for persuading liim to pause from lieightcn- 
hig the colour, being now perfectly convinced that it 
would have impaired the effect: adding, that he had 
boon inexpressibly gratified by observing many persons 
strongly affected in contemplating this favourite effort 
of his pencil. I was delighted when he assured me 
that he was certain that the colours would remain un- 
faded as long as the canvas would keep them together, 
which, unhappily, lias not been the case with all his 
works : he gallantly added, with his own benevolent 
smile, ‘ And, to confirm my opinion, here is my name ; 
for 1 have resolved to go down to posterity on the hem 
of your garment/ Accordingly, it appears upon the 
border of the drapery. Here ended our interview ; and 
shortly afterwards, his precious life.* Her gracious 
Majesty very soon procured my dear little boy admit- 
tance to tlie Charterhouse ; and the King, who had 
been told that I used white paint, (which I always 
detest,) sent me, by niy friend, Sir Charles llotham, a 
condescending message, to warn me against its perni- 
cious effects. I cannot imagine how I could be sus- 
pected of this disgusting practice. 

Sir Joshua often honoured me by bis presence at 
the theatre. He approved very much of my costumes, 
and of my hair without powder, which at that time was 
used in great profusion, with a reddish-brown tint, and 
a great quantity of pomatum, which, well kneaded toge- 
ther,. modelled the fair ladies' tresses into large curls 

* Mrs. Siddtins is a little mistaken. Sir Joshua lived several years 
longer. The portrait was exhibited in 17U4. Sir Joshua died m 
1792. 
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like demi-cannon. My locks were generally braided 
into a small compass, so as to ascertain the size and 
shape of my head, which, to a painter s eye, was of 
course an agreeable departure from the mode. My short 
waist, too, was to him a pleasing contrast to the long 
stiff stays and hoop petticoats, which were then the 
fashion, even on the stage, and it obtained his iinqinili- 
fied approbation. He always sat in the orchestra; and 
in that place were to be seen, 0 glorious constellation ! 
Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham ; and, though last, 
not least, the illustrious Fox, of whom it was frequently 
said, that iron tears were drawn down Pluto's gloomy 
cheeks. And these great men would often visit my 
dressing-room, after the play, to make their bows, and 
honour me with their applauses. I must repeat, 0 
glorious days! Neither did his Royal ITighness the 
Prince of Wales withhold this testimony of his appro- 
bation. 

“ Garrick's conduct towards mo was by these gentle- 
men attributed to jealousy ; and Mr. G. A. Stevens was 
heard to say, in reference to the clamorous applause of 
my first night, ‘ If Garrick could hear this, it would 
turn him upon his face in his coffin/ This expression, 
though a compliment to myself, I take to be as unjust 
as it was shocking. For my own part, I never could 
give credit to such a notion ; for it is utterly inconceiv- 
able that he should have seen anything in an untaught, 
unpractised girl, to excite such a feeling ; and as I have 
already observed, I really think it was merely for the 
pleasure of mortifying others that he distinguished me. 
Cruel, cruel pleasure I 
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My door was soon beset by various persons quite 
Unknown to me, whose curiosity w'as on the alert to see 
the new actress, some of whom actually forced their 
way into my drawing-room, in spite of remonstrance or 
opposition. This was as inconvenient as it was offen- 
sive ; for, as I usually acted three times a week, and 
had, besides, to attend the rehearsals, I had but little 
time to spend unnecessarily. One morning, though I 
had previously given orders not to be interrupted, my 
servant entered the room in a groat Jiiirry, saying, 
‘ Ma'am, I am very sorry to tell you there are some 
ladies below, who say they must see you, and it is im- 
possible for me to prevent it. I have told them over 
and over again that you are particularly engaged, but 
all ill vain ; and now, ma'am, you may actually hear 
them on the stairs.* I felt extremely imlignant at such 
unparalleled impertinence ; and before the servant had 
done speaking to me, a tall, elegant, invalid-looking 
person presented herself, (whom, I am afraid, I did not 
receive very graciously,) and, after her, four more, in 
slow succession. A very awkward silence took place, 
wlieh presently the first lady began to accost me, with 
a most inveterate Scotch twang, and in a dialect whicli 
was scarcely intelligible to me in those days. She was 
a person of very high rank ; her curiosity, however, 
hjid been too powerful for her good breeding. ‘ You 
must think it strange,’’ said she, ‘ to see a person entirely 
unknown to you intrude in this manner upon your 
privacy ; but, you must know, I am in a very delicate 
state of health, and iny physician won’t let me go to 
the theatre to see you, so I am to look at you here.* 
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She accordingly sat down to look, and 1 to be looked 
at, for a few painful moments, when she arose and 
apologised ; but I was in no humour to overlook sucli 
insolence, and so let her depart in silence. 

“ I had very soon the honour of reading to tlieir 
Majesties, in Buckingham House, and it occurred fre- 
(juently*. One could not appear in the presence of the 
Queen except in a dress, not elsewhere worn, called a 
saque or negligee, with a hoop, treble ruffles, and lappets, 
in wliich costume I felt not at all at my ease. When I 
arrived at Buckingham House, I was conducted into 
an antc-chaniber, where I found some ladies of my 
acquaintance ; and in a short time, the King entered 
from the drawing-room, in the amiable occupation of 
♦Irawing the Princess Amelia, then scarce three years 
old, ill a little cane chair. He graciously said some- 
thing to one of tlic ladies, Jiiid left the lovely baby to 
run about the room. She happened to be much pleased 
witli some flowers in my bosom, and, as 1 stooped down, 
that she might take them, if so disposed, I could not 
help exclaiming to a lady near me, ‘ What a beautiful 
child I — how I long to kiss her !' When she instantly 
held her little hand to my mouth to be kissed ; so early 
h^d she learnt this lesson of Royalty. Her Majesty 
was extremely gracious, and more than once during the 
reading desired mo tOr take some refreshment in the 
next room. I declined the honour, however, though I 
had stood reading till I was ready to drop, rather than 

* She was thi<^ year appointed preceptress in Knglisb reading to the 
Pnneefest's. Tiie appointment exacted no farther employment than 
tiiesc oceasional readings ; but, 1 believe, it was without emolument. 
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run the risk of falling down by walking backwards out 
of the room, (a ceremony not to be dispensed with,) the 
flooring, too, being rubbed bright. I afterwards learnt, 
from one of the ladies who was present at the time, that 
her Majesty had expressed herself surprised to find me 
so collected in so new a position, and that I had con- 
ducted myself as if I had been used to a court. At any 
rate, 1 had frequently personated queens. 

“ Afterwards I had the honour of attending their 
Majesties at AVindsor also. The readings there were 
arranged in the apartments of my dear and honoured 
friend, Lady Ilarcourt, wliom I had lately seen as the 
hostess of Nuneham, doing the honoiii*s of licr splendid 
mansion, when the King and Queen and several of the 
younger branches of the Royal Family came, while I 
was on a visit there. They were so delighted witl) their 
loyal and noble host and hostess, and so charmed with 
all they saw, that their attendants were sent back to 
AYindsor for what was necessary for three days, and 
even then they were loth to depart. One may imagine 
the usual stylo of magnificence in which they lived, from 
the circumstance that they were but little deranged 
by the unexpected arrival even of Royal guests.” 

During the summer recess of 1784 Mrs. Siddons 
visited Edinburgh, and acted elei^n times, to the delight 
of her Scottish audiences. Her reception in Scotland 
was worthy of a land already enlightened by philosophy 
and the Muses, and in which the very low^t class were 
now 80 far emerged from the old fanaticism, that we 
shall soori find them crowding in multitudes around 
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the great actress's hotel, in their enthusiasm to see 
her. 

What a pleasing contrast is here presented to the 
gloomy temper of the Scotch, with regard to stage 
entertainments, that had exhibited itself in times not 
long gone hyl Only seventeen years were elapsed since 
the date of an admonition and exhortation by the 
Reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh, to all witliin their 
bounds, declaring themselves at this time loudly called 
upon, in one hoih^ and with one Toice^ to expostulate^ in 
the bowels of lore and compassion^ against the encourage- 
ment given to the ])lay-house ; and denouncing the sin 
of seeing a play with as much awful solemnity as if 
they had been denouncing the crime of murder. Well 
meaning as those mistaken kirkmen might be, it is 
disgusting to see them garnishing this medley of cant 
and ignorance with the holy and beautiful language of 
Scripture, They blindly asserted that the Christian 
church had been at all times hostile to the stage, for- 
getting, or not knowing, that stage-entertainments had 
sprung out of the church itself ; and, with equal false- 
hood, implying that there was no Christian church in 
the days of Shakspoare. There were sermons printed 
by Scottish divines within the 18th century, represent- 
ing the play-house as the actual Temple of the Devil, 
where he frequently appeared, clothed in a corporeal 
substance, and possessing the spectators, whom he held 

as his w^orshippers. * The spirit of this Odium Theatric 
_ __ 

* liittlc more than a hiiiidred \cai-s ago, my Srott)bh countrymen 
had such an abhorrence of all carnal recreations, tliat they deiioimced 
dancing itself as the sin of Imping against the Lord!** and when 
a public ball-room wjis instituted at Edinburgh, the godly rabble came 
and perforated the doors with red-hot spits. 
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seems scarcely to have abated when the above 
admonition \vas penned ; and it was followed by the 
punishment of John Home, for writing the only good 
tragedy ever written by a Scotsman. Assuredly, 
Edinburgh at that period had a right to the name of 
the Modern Athens, from one point of resemblance to 
the ancient city of Minerva. In Athens the priests 
persecuted d^^schyhis, and in Edinburgh the clergy pro- 
secuted the author of “ Douglas.** 

The pcojde of Glasgow were but a year later than 
those of Edinburgh in welcoming our great actress to 
their city, but they were so far from being behind them 
in enthusiasm, that they presented her with a massive 
piece of plate, with an inscription, purporting that they 
sent it as a proof of their being able to appreciate 
theatrical genius as well as the people of Edinburgh. 
They also came in great numbers to Edinburgh during 
this first year of IMrs. Siddons*s appearance in Scotland, 
and augmented the pressure of those crowded audiences 
which made it a service of danger to attend her per- 
formances. The over-heated houses which she drew 
occasioned illness to many individuals, and the medical 
faculty of Edinburgh owed her a token of their regard 
more immediately than the lawyers, for their practice 
was increased by a prevalent indisposition, wliich got 
the name of the Siddons* fever. 

In the progress of Scottish liberality, however, I 
cannot compliment my fellow-citizens of Glasgow on 
having at all had the start of their eastern neighbours. 
On the contrary, my worthy townsmen, in the days of 
their imagined godliness, showed more practically than 
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the people of Edinburgh how well they could appreciate 
theatrical genius, by badgering and burning-out the 
unfortunate liistrions. The cause of the destruction of 
the lirst play-house that was ever erected in Glasgow, 
was a voice from the pulpit. The ground of that edifice 
was purchased by the proprietors from a inalt-inercluant 
of the city. In bargaining for the sale of it, the man 
of malt expressed to the purchasers hiS horror at the 
idea of disposing of his land to be occupied by a temple 
of Belial ; and, for this devout consideration, he could 
not in conscience part with it for a smaller price than 
five shillings the square yard. His demand, though 
enormous for those days, was complied with, and the 
temple of Belial forthwith uprose. But, before it could 
be acted in, a fanatical preacher, who was popular in 
Glasgow, told his auditors that he dreamed, the pre- 
ceding night, he was in the infernal regions, at a grand 
entertainment, where all the devils were present, when 
Lucifer, their chief, gave for a toast, the health of 
Maister John Miller, maltster, in Glasgow, who had 
sold them his ground to build a house upon, which was 
to be opened the next day, and wbercin they were all 
to reign. The preachers hearers hastened away in a 
/body to the now theatre, and consumed it with fire.* 
Some years later, in 17 ^ 7 ^ the Presbytery of Glasgow 
responded with due solemnity to the admonition of their 
Edinburgh brethren, which I have quoted above. They 
echoed its owlish hootitigs at the innocent amusements 
of thenstage. They blasphemously condemned, as 
ministers of God, what the Gospel has nowhere repre- 


* This was in 1746. 
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hendcd. They attributed the then existing war to our 
manifold sins, one of which was permitting theatres ; 
and, with a true feeling of Scotch economy, they de- 
scribed the dearth of provisions as one of the surest 
tokens of Divine displeasure against a playgoing 
generation. 

Trifling circumstances, like straws showing the 
direction of the wind, are often sure tests of popular 
opinion. Among the veriest vulgar of Scotland Mrs, 
Siddons had now her devoted worshippers. A poor 
serving-girl, with a basket of greens on her arm, one 
day stopt near her, in the High street of Edinburgh, 
and liearing her speak, said, Ah ! weel do I ken tliat 
sweet voice, that mad(» me greet sae sair the streen." 
The poet Gray, on seeing a copy of Thomson’s Seasons 
in a blacksmith’s shop, exclaimed, This is true popu- 
larity r And the remark might have been equally 
applied to Mrs. Siddons’s humble admirer. 

In recording this visit to Edinburgh, Mrs. Siddons 
says, “ How shall I express my gratitude for the 
honours and kindness of my Northern friends ? — for, 
should I attempt it, I should bo thought the very 
Queen of egotists. But never can I forget the private 
no less than public marks of their gratifying suffrages. 
There I tecame acquainted with the venerable author 
of ‘ Douglas,* with Dr. Blair, David Hume, Dr. 
Beattie, Mr. Mackenzie, &c., and passed with them a 
succession of fleeting days, which never failed to instruct 
and delight mo. * 

“ On the first night of my appearance, I must own, 
1 was surprised, and not a little mortified, at that pro- 
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found silence which was a contrast to the bursts of 
applause I had been accustomed to hoar in London. 
No ; not a hand moved till the end of the scene : but 
then, indeed, I was most amply remunerated. Yet, 
while I admire the fine taste and judgment of this con- 
duct on tlic part of an audience, I am free to confess 
that it renders the task of an actor almost too laborious ; 
because, customary interruptions are not only gratifying 
and cheering, but they arc really necessary, in order to 
give one breath and voice to carry one on through some 
violent exertions ; tlioiigh, after all, it must be owned, 
that silence is the most flattering applause an actor can 
receive.” 

IIow much more pleasantly people tell their history 
in social converse than in formal writing! I remember 
Mrs. Siddons describing to me the same scene of her 
probation on the Edinburgh boards with no small 
humour. The grave attention of my Scottish country- 
men, and their canny reservation of praise till they were 
sure she deserved it, she said, had well-nigh worn out 
her patience. She had been used to speak to animated 
clay ; but she now felt as if she had been speaking to 
stones. Successive flashes of her elocution, that had 
always been sure to electrify the South, fell in vain on 
those Northern flints. At last, as I well remember, 
she told me she coiled up her powers to the most 
emphatic possible utterance of one passage, having pre- 
viously vowed in her heart, that if ilm could not touch 
the Scotch, she would never again cross the Tweed, 
When it was finished, she paused, and looked to the 
audience* The deep silence was br.okcn only by a single 
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voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Thats no had!** This ludicrous 
parsimony of praise convulsed the Edinburgh audience 
•with laughter. But the laugh was followed by such 
thunders of applause, that, amidst her stunned and 
nervous agitation, she was not without fears of the gal- 
leries coming down. 

I took my leave,'* she continues, “ of dear Edin- 
burgh. and proceeded to fulfil an engagement at Dublin. 
After a rough voyage, we were put on shore in tlie 
middle of the night, and were obliged, sick and weary 
as we were, to wander about the streets for about two 
liours, before we could find a resting-place ; for, strange 
to tell, they would not at that period receive a woman 
at any hotel. Of this, of course, we had been quite 
ignorant. \Ye found our way, however, to my brother 
John's lodgings, who took compassion on the helpless 
wanderers, and sheltered us till we were accommodated, 
which was very soon effected by iny charming friend, 
Mrs. O'Neil, the late Miss Boyle. 

“ This visit to Ireland answered all my expectations 
both of profit and pleasure. I was received by all the 
first families there with the most flattering hospitality ; 
and the days I passed with them will be ever remem- 
bered as among the most pleasurable of my life. The 
Duke of Rutland, however, the then Lord Lieutenant, 
was very unpopular ; and upon one occasion, when T 
acted 1,0(1^/ Raridolph^ at his command, the public dis- 
pleasure against him was so excessively cLamorous, that 
not one word of the play was heard from beginning to 
end : and I had the honour of participating in the abuse 
with the representative of Majesty. 
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“ Tlio manager of the theatre also very soon began 
to adopt every means af vexation for mo that he could 
possibly devise, merely because I choSe to suggest, at 
rehearsal, that his proper situation, as Falconhridge^ in 
‘King fTohn,’ was at the right hand of the King, 
During the ^ene between Comtance and Austria^ ho 
thought it necessary that he should, though lie did it 
most ungraciously, adopt this arrangement ; but his 
malevolence pursued me unremittingly from that mo- 
ment. He absurdly fancied that be was of less conse- 
quence, when placed at so great a distance from the 
front of the stage, at the ends of which the Kings were 
seated ; but he had little or nothing to say, and his 
being in the front would have greatly interrupted and 
diminished the effect of Constances best scene. He 
was a very handsome man, and, I believe, was mortified 
that his personal attractions had failed to pervert my 
judgment in the grouping of this scene. He made me 
sufter however sufficiently for my personality, by em- 
ploying all the newspapers to abuse and annoy me the 
whole time I remained in Dublin, and to pursue me to 
England with malignant scandal: but of that anon. 
The thi'atre, meantime, was attended to his heart’s 
content ; indeed, the whole of this engagement was as 
profitable as my most sanguine hopes could have 
anticipated. 

“ When it was ended I made a visit to Shane s Castle, 
the magnificent residence of Mr. and Mrs. O’Neill. I 
have not words to describe the beauty and splendour of 
this enchanting place ; which, I am sorry to say, has 
been since levelled to the earth by a tremendous fire. 
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Here were often assembled all the talent, and rank, and 
beauty, of Ireland. Among the persons of the Leinster 
family whom I met here was poor Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the most amiable, honourable, though misguided 
youth, I ever knew. The luxury of this establishment 
almost inspired tlie recollections of an Arabian Nights 
entertainment. Six or eight carriages, with a numerous 
throng of lords and ladies on horseback, began the day, 
by making excursions around this terrestrial paradise, 
returning home just in time to dress for dinner. The 
table was served with a profusion and elegance to which 
I have never seen anything comparable. The side- 
boards were decorated wdUi adequate magnificence, on 
which appeared sevt'ral immense silver flaggons, contain- 
ing claret. A fine band of musicians played during the 
whole of the repast. They were stationed in the cor- 
ridors, which led into a fine conservatory, where we 
plucked our dessert from numerous trees, of the most 
exquisite fruits. The foot of the conservatory was 
washed by the waves of a superb lake, from which the 
cool and pleasant wind came, to murmur in concert 
with the harmony from the corridors. The graces of 
the presiding genius, the lovely mistress of the mansion, 
seemed to blend with the whole scene. 

“ When my visit to Shane’s Castle was over, I en- 
tered into another engagement in Dublin, Among the 
actors in that theatre was Mr. Digges, who had fornuTly 
held a high rank in the drama, but who was now, by 
age and' infirmity, reduced to a subordinate and mor- 
tifying situation. It occurred to mo that I might be of 
some use to liim, if I could persuade the Manager to 
L 
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give him a niglit, and the actors to ])crform for liim, at 
the close of my engagement ; but, when I proposed iny 
reej^uest to the IManager, lie told me 'it could not be, 
bccanso the whole company would be obliged to leave 
the Dublin tlu'atre, in order to oj)en tlio theatre at 
Tiimorick ; but that he would h ud the house for my 
purjjose, if I could procure a suhicient number of actors 
to perforin a phi} . IJy indefatigable labour, and in 
S[>ite of cruel annoy anc«\s, Mr. JSidilons and myself got 
togetlier, from all the little country th(‘atr(\s, as many 
as would enable us to attiaupt ‘ Venici' l*reserved.’ 
Oh • to be hur(% it Avas a K*cnc of disgust aiul confusion. 
1 acted Uehhhra^ without having iiver jux'vioiisly seen 
tlu’ face of one of the actors ; for theri' was no time for 
cMMi one rehearsal ; but the niotise jiroeured us indul- 
gence. Poor 31 r, Diggc"! was most materially benefited 
by this most ludicrous ju'ifurniance ; and 1 put my 
disgust into ni)^ pocket, since umney j)assed into Ins. 
'riius ewded my Irish engagemi nt ; but not so my 
persecution by the Maiiagm*, at whose instance the 
newspapers were lilled A\ith the most unjust and ma- 
lignant vedectioiis on me. ^\ll the time, I W’as on a 
visit of some lengtli to the Dowager Duebess of Jjeiuster, 
unconscious of the gathering storm, w hilst the public 
mind was imbibing jio’rsonoiis jjrejiicliei‘s against me. 
Alas for those who subsist by the stability of public 
favour!’* 

1 subjoin an extract from the IMemoii's of l^ee I^cwcs, 
in which he bears a manly and distinct testimoii}' to the 
uiiblameublonoss of Mrs. ISiddoiis’b conduct in this whole 
affair. 
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“■There, at Dublin, (ho says,) I am enabled, as I was 
in the kinodoni, and know every partieiilar, p;athered 
partly from inquiries, and partly from (d)Sia‘vation, to 
throw' borne light iqmn as dark a transaction as was 
ever praetisetl againj?t innocence and merit. I mean 
that infamous combination carried on against Mrs. 
Sltldons, which raised that opposition she soon after- 
wards mot in Drury Lam* theatre, b) the disgrace 
of that part of the audience who were deceived into it ; 
wlio were but few', after all, in comparison with her 
friends who opposed them, and who, on the second 
night, silenced them entirely. 

*'* In the summer of 17^^^, Mrs. Siddons was engaged 
by Mr. Daly, the Manager, to perform a certain number 
of nights in Diihlin. I believe, twelve. lJ(*r terms 
were half the ree(‘ipts, the ebargos of the theatre being 
first deducted, wbioli charges were called sixty pounds. 
At the latter end of June slie began her cancer, wbieli 
was as brilliant here as in IjotkIou. At tln^ conclusion 
.slie very much wished to }>erform for the beneiit of the 
Marslialsea prison ; but, being pressed for time by her 
engagements at (.'ork, and hoping to have tliat oppor- 
tunity another season, she sent a sum of mon(*y to the 
conductors of the above i>rison, and had the thank^ of 
the debtors, as well as an aeknowlcdginent from the 
managers, in the public papers j tlioiigb, by her own 
wish, the thanks, though full, were not ostentatiously 
expressed. Thus ended her first season at Dublin. 

In the snmmcrof 17B4she engaged herself for twenty 
nights, at a certain sum each night. The theatre was 
again crowded, and all* things went on prosj)erouslv, 
L 2 
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till about the middle of the engagement, when she was 
unfortunately seized with a violent fever, which con- 
fined her to her bed for a fortnight. This accident 
began to arouse the venal tribe against our heroine ; 
and rumours were spread that her illness was put on 
for some improper purpose. She recovered, however, 
and went on with her engagement. And now we come 
to the principal incident which introduced the injured 
lady into this part of my IMcmoirs. As she was 
rehearsing the j)art of Beleldara^ one morning, Digges, 
as he was standing for the part of Pierre^ suddenly 
sank down. It was no less than a paralytic stroke, 
which deprived him of the use of one side. He was 
taken from the theatre, and, I believe, never returned 
to where he had fretted and strutted so many hours, 
Mrs. Siddons's engagement was coming to a conclusion ; 
and she was advertised for Cork a few days after. In 
the meantime, a person came to her, and told her that it 
would be a charitable action if she would perform in a 
benefit play for poor Digges. Her answer was, that 
she was sorry she had but one night to spare, and for 
that sho thought she was engaged in honour to play for 
the Marshalsea prisoners, as sho had intended, in the 
yeat before. This, to be sure, was a denial to Digges, 
though not an uncharitable refusal : and yet, what an 
artful and fiend-like uso was made of it ! As will 
appear. The niosscngcr had not been long gone, when 
it struck her that it would be more humane to assist 
this old unfortunate ; and immediately she despatched 
a person to Drumcondra, where Digges then wras, to 
eay that Mrs. Siddons bad reconsidered the matter, and 
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Ivould be glad to perform for him. He was thankful, and 
the night and piay were fixed. There was a good 
house. The next day, while preparing for her journey 
for Cork, she received a note from Digges, expressing 
his gratitude. It will be proper to inform my reader, 
that while she was at Dublin there was a little sparring 
between her and the Manager. At Cork the misunder- 
standing was renewed, and I there made my own 
observations. These little bickerings brought down 
many paragraphs upon her from the party; and, 
directly after, a paper war ensued. She was accused 
of having charged Digges fifty pounds for playing at 
his benefit. A very artful letter, written by a Mr. 
F — y, upon that subject, appeared in a morning print ; 
and, as it was inserted with a more mischievous intent 
than any of the rest, so it had a greater eflect. It was 
now predicted, that she was to bo driven from the 
London stage whenever she should ‘appear on it : and, 
among the rest, appeared a paragraph, calling on any 
of her profession to come forth, and say if she had ever 
done a kind action. This was rather an unlucky chal- 
lenge ; for, a few weeks before, even in the city of 
York, it was a fact, that she had performed three times 
without any emolument to herself: once for my benefit ; 
once for that of Mr. Aickin, of Covent Garden ; and 
once for the benefit of a poor-house. I should have 
thought myself base indeed to have remained neutral at 
such a time ; and I immediately published this circum- 
stance in several of the morning prints. Should not 
Mr. Digges have done the same ? But, though called 
upon, and urged by many of Mrs. Siddons s fnends, he, 
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for reasons best known to lumsclf, kept an obstinate 
silence, and even suffered a rumour to prevail that she 
bad taken money from him. But, at last, being closely 
pressed, he sent a letter, in which he owned that she 
had played for him gratis, lie died soon after : and 
peace be to his manes ! Mrs. Siddons appeared on the 
London boards ; and, thougli this confession of her 
having performed gratis was made public, there were 
persons determined not to believe it, and who absolutely 
insulted her : but, as I have said before, they were but 
few in comparison of her powerful and numerous friends, 
and the vipers were soon crushed/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mn. Siildons’s own Arcontjt of her beinp affronteil in tlie Theatre — 
Piihlir opinion is disalmsed, and she recovers her popularity — A\t- 
pears as Margaret of Anjou^ in Franklin’s “ Furl of Warwii k” — 
C’haracter of the Piece — Her next new Part is Zara, in the Tragedy 
tniuslated by Aaron IIilI, from Voltaire’s “ Zaire” — Napoleon’s 
Opinion of Voltaire as a dramatic Poet — Mrs. Siddons plays tlie 
Lady of St, Vallofi, in Cumberland’s ‘‘Carmelite” — Companson 
of that Tragedy Math Home’s “ Douglas”*— John Kemble adapts 
Massinger's ^ Maid of f J[onom\” for the modern Stage, and Mrs. 
Siddons acts Cawio/a-^jlemai ks on the “ Maid of Ifonoiir.” 

The falsehoods that were now in circulation respecting 
our great actress, she seems herself to attribute to the 
enmity of the Dublin Manager ; but tbo plot, that was 
evidently forming again.st her, must have had several 
partakers, and the rumour of the day said, that it 
included some members of her own profession, whose envy 
sickened in the shade that her superior merit threw 
over them. It would be unfair, at this distance of time, 
to quote names on mere suspicion. The only person 
who was clearly convicted of calumny was the wife of 
Digges ; but she was a poor, insignificant creature, who 
could not he supposed capable of envying Mrs. Siddons. 
JSrereton the actor was but too justly condemned for 
having seen Mrs. Siddons publicly insulted on his 
account, before ho published his testimony “ that 9ke 
had been xn no respect the occasion of his kemng missed a 
benefit its Ireland; buty on the cmirarpy that he owed 
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her the higheet obligations of friendship'' Tlie calamitous 
alienation of Brereton’a mind, that took place noilpng 
subsequent, inclines me to judge of his actions at this 
period with some allowance. That there’was, however, 
a regular conspiracy, got up to insult her, in London, 
was made but too plain by the sequel ; and it is only 
to be regretted that its unknown agents had not been 
branded with shame in the flagrancy of their guilt. It 
must be owned that the artificers of calumny had a 
difficult object of attack in Mrs. Siddons. Against her 
character, as a wife and mother, scandal itself could not 
whisper a surmise ; and it was equally hopeless to 
impugn her genius as an actress. But they spread 
abroad that she was avaricious, uncharitable, and slow 
to lend her professional aid to unfortunate fellow- 
players. Two specific charges alone of this kind could 
be alleged, and they were both met and refuted by the 
clearest demonstration. Digges testified that she had 
performed for him, as an act of charity, in Ireland, 
His miserable wife could only say for herself, that she 
had believed the misstatement to which she had given 
currency ; and Brereton made the declaration which I 
have quoted. 

^ “ I had left London,’^ says Mrs. Siddons, in her 
Memoranda, “ the object of universal approbation; but, 
on my return, only a few weeks afterwards, I was 
received, on my first night s appearance, with univer^ 
opprobrium, — accused of hardness of heart, and total 
insensibility to everything and everybody except my 
own interest. Unhappily, contrary winds had for some 
days preluded the possibility of receiving from Dublin 
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such letters as would have refuted those atrocious 
calumnies, and saved me from the horrors of this 
dreadful niglit, when I was received with hissing and 
hooting, and stood the object of public scorn. Amidst 
this afflicting clamour 1 made several attempts to be 
heard, when at length a gentleman stood forth in the 
middle of tho front of the pit, impelled, by benevolent 
and gentlemanly feeling, who, as I advanced to make 
iny last attempt at being heard, accosted me in these 
words : ‘ For Heaven a sake, madam, do not degrade 
yourself by an apology, for there is nothing necessary 
to be said.* I shall always look back with gratitude 
to this gallant man s solitary advocacy of my cause : 
like ‘ Ahdiel^ faithful found; among the faitkleee^ faithful 
only he! His admonition was followed by reiterated 
clamour, when my dear brother appeared, and carried 
mo away from this scene of insult. Tho instant 1 
quitted it, I fainted in his arms ; and, on my recovery, I 
was thankful that my persecutors had not had the 
gratification of beholding this weakness. After I was 
tolerably restored to myself, I was induced, by tho 
persuasions of my husband, my brother, and Mr. 
Sheridan, to present myself again before that audience 
by whom I had been so savagely treated, and before 
whom, but in consideration of my children, I would 
have never appeared again. The play was the ‘ Gh<mc- 
sto,' which commences with a scene between Beverley 
ana Charlotte^ Great and pleasant was my astonish- 
ment to find myself, on the second rising of tho curtain, 
received with a silence so profound that 1 was absolutely 
awestruck, ai^d never, yet have % been able to account 
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for this surprising contrast ; for I really think that the 
falling of a pin might have been then heard upon the 
stage.” 

On Mrs. Siddons second entrance, this night, she 
addressed the audience in these words : Ladies and 
gentlemen. The kind and flattering partiality which I 
have uniformly experienced in this place, would make 
the present interruption distressing to me indeed, were 
I, in the slightest degree, conscious of having deserved 
your censure. 1 feel no such corisciousiiess. The 
stories which have been circulated against me are 
calumnies : when they shall be proved to be true, my 
aspersors will be justified. But, till then, my respect 
for the public leads me to be confident, that I shall be 
protected from unmerited insult. 

“ The accusations which had been brought against 
me,” she continues, wore pride, insolence, and savage 
insensibility to the distresses of my theatrical associates; 
and, as I have observed already, even the winds and 
waves combined to overwhelm me with obloquy ; for 
many days elapsed before I could possibly receive from 
Dublin those letters which, when they did arrive, and 
were published, carried conviction to the public mind. 
/The most cruel of these aspersions accused me of having 
inhumanly refused, at first, to act for the benefit of 
poor Mr. Digges, and of having, at last, agreed to do so 
upon terras so exorbitant as had never before 
heard of. A letter from himself, however, full of 
grateful acknowledgments, sufficed to clear roe from 
the charge, by testifying that, so far from having 
deserved it, I had myself arranged the affiair with the 
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Manager, and bad acted Behtdera under the most 
annoying and difficult circumstances. 

Hero ended my disgrace and . persecution ; and 
from that time forth the generous public^ during the 
remainder of the season, received my entree each 
succeeding niglit with shouts, huzzas, and waving of 
handkerchiefs, which, however gratifying as testimonials 
of their changed opinion, w^ere not sufficient to obliterate 
from my memory the tortures I had endured from 
their injustice, and the consciousness of a humiliating 
mcatmi** 

I believe that, in spite of preponderating applause, 
her mtrke^ for several evenings afterwards, was met 
with attempts to insult her. She made her reverence, 
and went on steadily with her part ; but her manner 
was for a time perceptibly damped ; and she declared 
to one of her friends, that, for many a day after this 
insult, all her professional joy and ambition drooped in 
lier mind, and she sickened at the thought of being an 
actress. 

On the 3d of November, 1784, she appeared, for the 
first time, in Franklin s tragedy of the Earl of 
Warwick,’* as a heroine distinguished in English his- 
tory, namely, Margaret of Anjou*. 

This play, by Franklin, was an unavowed translation 
of La Haipe's Comte de Warwick ; in which the French 
mihor^ s^s Mr. Boaden, had the mortification to see 
the tender interest of his piece frittered away. For the 
translator’s concealment of his origiDa^’ I have no 

* of Wartoxek^ Smith; King Edward^ Palmer; Lady 
Mtieaheih Grey^ Miss K«mble; Margaret of Anjm^ SuUqas. 
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apology to ofFer ; but) of the alleged tender interest of 
that original, I confess myself unable to perceive a 
trace : and Mr. Boaden, I conceive, is as much mistaken 
in eulogising tlio French tragedy as in confounding its 
author with tho Colonel La llarpe, wlio was tutor to 
the Emperor of Russia. The Gallic poet, with equal 
defiance of nature and history, represents the beautiful 
Lady Elizabeth Woodmlle as enamoured of tho old iron- 
sheathed Earl of Warwick^ and refusing Kiny Edward* s 
hand, from her preference of tho greybeard. He also 
makes Margaret of Anjou assassinate with her own 
hand the Earl of Warwick. This is rather too bad ; 
as every schoolboy in England may bo supposed to 
know, that Edward the Fourth made a romantic love- 
marriago with, Lady Elizabeth Woodvillo ; that War- 
wick was old enough to bo the father of the said 
Elizabeth; and that the tough old king-maker died 
fighting in the cause of Queen Margaret. 

Indifferent as the French play may be, however, I 
grant that the English translator has not made it better: 
and no information that I have ever received respecting 
Mrs. Siddons ever struck me with so much surprise ns 
to learn, from unquestionable authority, that she miMle 
^an imposing and electrifying stage part out of Margar^ 
of Anjou, 1 could conceive her having been impressive 
in tho so-called Shak8pear6''s Queen Margaret^ of 

Henry the Sixth though it is doubtful if l^bakspeare 
wrote much in that tragedy ; but her dignifying La 
Harpe's and Franklin’s heroine, as 1 never saw her 
perform the part, appeared tq me unimaginable. If it 
should convict me, however, of being a iiibe critic on 
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the written play? 1 am bound to confess the fact, as it 
is attested to me by others, that Mrs. Siddons made it 
interesting in representation, Mrs. Bartley told mo 
that “ her superb disdain, as the captive Queeti^ dwelt 
strongly in her recollection ; and that when she informed 
Elizabeth that her Warwicic had not an hour to live, 
her dissyllabic pronunciation of tho word hour was so 
powerful that it still seemed to vibrate in her ears.” 

Mr. Bartley, when I wrote to consult him on the 
subject, had tho goodness to favour me with the follow- 
ing note : 

I despair of being able to convey any idea of the 
wonders which Mrs. Siddons wrought in ‘ The Earl of 
Warwick for wonders they may be called, as I agree 
with you that it is a very indifiFeront ^tragedy. But 
especially I feel the difficulty of giving’ you any idea 
of that indelible impression which she made upon me, 
as Margaret of Anjou^ in the last act of the piece. The 
performance I allude to must have occurred either in 
1809 or 1810, at least twenty-four years ago ; and yet, 
to my imagination, she stands before me at this instant. 

“ On that occasion I happened to personate the cha- 
racter of King Edteard the Fourth, who, in the scene 
referred to, learns that Warwick has taken Margaret 
and her son captives, and is momentarily expecting the 
triumphant appearance of Warwicks He does not know 
(nor does the audience) that Margaret had taken advan- 
tage of an unguarded moment to approach and stab 
Warwick as he stood in triumph over her son. Instead 
of WaruAcky therefore, Margaret enters: and tlie skilful 
management made by this great performer to produce 
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her effect was the following. The scene had a large? 
archway, in the centre, at the back of the stage. She 
was preceded by four guards, who advanced rapidly 
through the archway, and diviilcd, two and two on 
each side, leaving the opening quite clear. Instantly, 
on their separating, the giantess burst upon the view, 
and stood in tlie centre of the arch motionless. So 
electrifying was the unex])cctcd impression, t!)at I stood 
for a moment breathless. Hut the effect extc'uded beyond 
me: the audience had full particij)ation of its power; 
and the continued applauses that followed gave me time 
to recover and speculate upon the manner in which such 
an extraordinary effort had been made. I could not 
but gaze upon her attentively. Her head was erect, 
and the fire of her brilliant eyes darted directly upon 
mine. Her wrists were bound with chains, which hung 
suspended from lier arms, that were druj)ped loosely 
on each side ; nor had she, on her entrance, used any 
action beyond her rapid walk ami suthlcn within 
the extensive archway, which she really mined to JilL 
This, with the flashing eye, and fine smile of appalling 
triumph which overspread her magnificent features, 
constituted all the effort which usually produced an 
effect upon actors and audience never stirpassed, if ever 
equalled. 

I am, dear sir, he, 

G. W. B.\rtley.” 

Her next new character was Zara^ in the tragedy so 
named, which Aaron Hill translated from the “ Zaire” 

Voltaire. 8he appeared in it op the 7th of Novem-* 
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ber, J784.* I find^ from the contemporary prints, that 
high expectations were entertained respecting IVIrs. Sid- 
dons in this part ; for tradition still told of Mrs. Cibber s 
brilliant performance of it. It should, however, have 
been remembered also, that the latter actress had Gar- 
rick to assist her, whose magic \ -ting, as Ltislgnan^ I 
suspect, gave the main spell of popularity to this tragedy, 
oil its first appearance. The part of Zara^ whatever 
impression our gn at actress made in it, certainly never 
became one of her favourites, nor has the play betjn over 
revived since that season at Drury Lane. 

In justice to Voltaire’s Zaire,’' it must be owned, 
that the young Orosmane^ and the old crusader Lusig^ 
fian are in some degree imposing personages. But it is 
altogether a frigid production. IndiJferont as the Gre- 
nan Daughter is, 1 think she is a better heroine than 
Voltaire's ; for Enphrama is a main agent in the drama 
to which she belongs, whilst 'Ziura is shut up from 
action; and whilst other personages engross a paramount 
attention, she has only to suffer and declaim. 

The French themselves seem now to appreciate Vol- 
taire pretty soberly as a dramatic poet. Even La Uarpe, 
after extolling Zaire" for alleged beauties, siich as 
might be found in the commonest raclo-drama, lets out 
that, in his own days, it was scarcely ever acted in Paris. 
This circumstance he attributes to the want of such 
actors as Le Kain and Mile. Gaussin ; of the latter of 
whom it was eloquently said, that there were tears in 
her voice a fine expression to l>e sure, but which will 

♦ Oman^ Smith ; Lusiynan^ liensky ; Nerestan, Breretou ; 
Chatillon, J. Aickm : Zara, Mrs. Siddous. 
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not clench La Harpers conclusion as to the sole cause of 
the Zaire’s” infrequent representation. Voltaire’s 
general fame as a man of talents, and as a stormer of 
prejudices in their strongest holds, justly rests undi- 
minislied ; but his glory as a tragic writer is as justly 
on the wane.* 

On the 2d of December (17^4), Cumberland’s tragedy 
of the Carmelite” gave Mrs. Siddons a new character, 
in the Lmli/ of St. Vallori. f The piece was well received, 
and deservedly, for it is respectable, though not super- 
lative, nor, in my opinion, perfectly original. I will 
not indeed go so fjxr as to say that Cumberland borrowed 
Ids subject from Home, but he treads close enough upon 
“ Douglas,” to show that tragedy had given hinf 
strong suggestions. In both stories, a mother has for 
twenty years lamented the husband of her youth ; — in 
“ Douglas,” a real, in the “ Carmelite,” an imaginary, 
death. And each of tho mothers has a son, to whom 
the demonstration of her maternal love is misconstrued, 
and brings or threatens tragic results. To Home's 
heroitie the mistake is fatal, whilst Cumberland’s plot is 
wound up agreeably to our wishes, and liiUkhravd^ the 
counterpart to Glemdvon^ alone perislies. The scene of* 

* Notliiiij^ in Nap<ileon'8 peraonal history is more interesting than 
hU qnirk-aightednesR in literature. In one of his convei'sations, at St. 
Helena, after disiuissiug Voltam*’a misi'ral)ie. conception of Maliomet^s 
ebameter with deserved contempt, he said, “ It is astonishing how til 
all his dramas we adapted for reading. When criticism and sound taste 
arc not cheated by pompoiis diction and scenic ilhision, they immediately 
lose a thousand per ccut.” 

t Si* Falhri, Smith ; Monigwneri^ Kemble ; Lord Iliidekrand^ 
Palmer ; Lord De Courciy J. Aickin ; Gyfford (an ojd Servant), 
Packer ; Matilda (the Lady of St* Vatlori), Mrs. Siddons. It was 
acted thirteen dines. 
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HUdehrand's death, by-the-way, has considerable power, 
and contains ono memorable poetical passage. When 
the supposed murderer of her husband speaks of mercy 
to Matilda^ she replies to him, 

** Mercy !— and dare thy tongue pronounce the name ? 

Mercy ! — thou man of blood, thou hast destroy’d it. 

It came from heaven to save St. Vallori. 

You saw the cherub messenger alight 

From its descent : with outspread wings it sat 

Covering his breast : you drew' your cursed steel, 

And through the pleading angel pierced his heart 

The interest both of ‘‘ Douglas*' and the “ Carmelite" 
lies principally in maternal affection, — thnt deep source 
of pathos, by appealing to which Euripides has been 
more indebted than to any other circumstance for his 
share in the trine supremacy of Greek dramatic poetry. 
But Cumberland’s mother, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is an incomparably less interesting being than J^adp 
Randolph, The Matilda of the “ Carmelite” has indeed 
never lost her son ; but, for no discoverable reason, she 
educates him as her page, without re veiling to him the 
secret of his parentage in all the years during which she 
falsely imagines her husband dead. With equal absur- 
dity she sends out this unavowed son at lier champion, 
though he has never couched a lance at tilt or tounia- 
menL In one respect, and in one alone, the author of 
‘‘ St. Vallori” can compete with the author of “ Dou- 
glas,” — ^to wit, in showing more knowledge of Normau 
castles and of the times of chivalry. Home was pro- 
bably not profound in Scottish . antiquities ; but, if he 
had been so, prudence would have cautioned him not to 
awaken Popish reminiscences amongst the Scotch. He 
derives, however, a picturesqueneaa from nature beyond 

M 
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the chann of antiquarian knowledge, and worth a hun- 
<lred Norman castles. 

Cumberland’s Matilda, in the ‘‘Carmelite,” o^RS 
herself to be a little deranged in her intellects by grief. 
This was rather unreasonable ; as, though she had lost 
her youthful husband, she still retained her son. But 
Lady Randolph's delirium is perfectly natural ; and, in 
concluding tlie tragedy with her suicide, it was fortu- 
nate that Home merged the Scottish priest in the daring 
poet. 

Amidst this modei’n poverty of the national drama, 
John Kenible proposed turning back upon its ancient 
resources. He was much better acquainted than most 
of hiw contemporaries with our elder play writers ; and, 
amongst them, he particularly admired Massinger, who, 
with less rich sensibility than some of the nearest suc- 
cessors of Shakspeare, has perhaps more dignity and 
judgment! Kcmble |pe-touched this poet’s tragedy of 
“ Caraiola, or tlio ifeid of-iilonour,” so as to adapt it 
to the modern stage, and to produce liirs. Siddons in the 
part of its heroine. 

Dr. Ireland lanks the “ Maid of Honour” in 
liighcr order of Massinger's dramas. With deference 
to so good a critic, I should hardly conceive this tra- 
gedy to be one that has principally refreshed the old 
poet’s laurels ; at least, it is not one that I should cite 
, in proof of his judgment. Bertoldoy the lover of the 
Maid of Honour y is a disappointing hero. Ho is the 
natural brother of the Kiny of Sklly^ a JCnight of 
Multa, invested at the outset with every attr%ute that 
can make us in love with chivalry^ aqd kigk 
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seated in a heart of honour !* He woos Co- 
miola^ and wins a confession of her affection ; but she 
cannot consent to wed him, because he is bound to 
celibacy by tlio oath of his order, though her refusal is 
prefaced by praises of the warmest eloquence. 

“ Tiiith bear witness for me, 

That m the judgment of my soul you are 
Al man -sO absolute and circular 
la all those wish’d-for raiities that may take 
A virgin captiie ; that, though at this instant 
All ssceptred monaiohs of our Western ^world 
W ere rivals with you, and Camwla worthy 
Of siK h a competition, you alone 
Should wear the gailand.*’ 

When Bertoldo answers her objection of his being 
bound to a single life, by saying, 

A dispensation, lady, 

Will eahily absolve me 

she replies, 

** O ! take heed, sir ! 

When what is vow’d to heaven is ^pensed with, 

To serve our ends on earth, a cuts? mjjst follow, 

And not a blessing.” ^ ^ 

Bertoldo embarks at the head of a warlike adventure, 
is overwhelmed by numbers, captured, and chained in a 
dungeon. When the news of his fate is brought to 
Sicily, the King refuses to ransom him : but* Camiola, 
sacrificing half her fortune, sends a friend with the price 
of his release. This friend of hers, Adomi, is also her 
lover, but unaccepted, and hopelessly devoted to her. 
She gives him the cruel commission of ransoming liis 
rival ; and (still worse) of exacting from him an oath to 
marry her in return for his ransom,— so much had the 
Maid of Honour changed her mind as to the curse that 
must foBpw a dispensation. 

K 2 
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When poor Adortii^ to show that ho loves Camiola 
hotter than himself, has fulfilled this commission, and 
sworn-in BertoUh^ the Knight of Malta is brought to 
the Court of Aurelia^ Duchess of Sienna, whose troops 
had defeated him. She falls in love with him; and 
after short hesitation, and a too unexplained lapse of 
character, all the principles, nay, common feelings of 
honour, honesty, and gratitude, in Bertoldoy fall down 
like a house of cards, and the recreant pledges himself 
to marry Aurelia ; nay, even accompanies her to Sicily, 
where he is sure to meet with the Maid of Honour, 
The whole ends in Aurelia giving him up, in Camiola 
devoting herself to a nunnery, and in the precious 
Knight re-swearing to keep his vows as a bachelor. 

Bertoldds metamorphosis is not dramatic. But are 
we not di8ai)pointcd, it may possibly bo asked, by daily 
mutations of human character in real life: and may 
these not be pictured in the drama? Yes; but they 
should bo pictured with probability. In real life we 
know men’s hearts but imperfectly, and may be utterly 
unable to account for tlieir changes ; but the poet makes 
the hearts and natures of his personages ; and if he will 
traitismuto them from good to bad, he ought to prepare 
us, by some natural prognostic, for the change. All 
that is noble in Bertoldo disappears like a phantom ; 
and he forfeits our esteem like a detected cheat, who 
ought never to have possessed it. 

Kemble, whatever he thought of Bertoldo^ could not 
well alter his character in re-modelling Massingers 
play. But he removed two other defects from the piece, 
about which there can be no question, namely, certain 
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gross speeches, and an entire foolish character, wholly 
unnecessary to the plot. a creature fatuous with 

self-conceit, is brought constantly by Massinger into the 
same scone with Camiola^ and spoils the dignity of her 
impression by our disgust at her endurance of his pre- 
sence, Kemble threw this idiot overboard ; and he is 
a character of most agreeable absence. The old dra- 
matists, all but their Chief, seidom fail more cgregiously 
than in their efforts to create jest-makers. They ex- 
hibit foolish fellows indeed, but not the arch fools of 
Shakspeare, who alone knew how to dip their motley 
coats in the hues of immortality. 

The joint powers of Mrs. Siddons and her brother 
j)rolonged the reception of this play only for three 
nights. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Suldons acts Lady Macbeth — Her own Remarks on the 
Character. 

No performer was destined oftener than Mrs. Siddons 
to expend superlative genius on tlie acting of indifferent 
dramas. It is true that she sometimes turned this mis- 
fortune into the means of creating additional astonish- 
ment. Where there was little or no poetry, she made 
it for herself ; and might be said to have become at once 
both the dramatist and the actress. Where but a hint 
of a fine situation was given, she caught up the vague 
conception, and produced it in a shape that was at once 
ample and defined ; and with the sorriest text to justify 
the outpouring of her own radiant and fervid spirit, she 
turned into a glowing picture what she had found but a 
comparative blank. 

Much, liowever, as wc may wonder at this high de- 
gree of theatrical art, I doubt if its practice would be 
desirable, as a general advantage either to the actor s 
profession or to dramatic poetry. Actors, in parts 
beneath their powers, are, after all, only like musicians 
performing on instruments unworthy of their skill. 
They overcome us, it is true, with wonder and delight. 
1 have heard the inspired Neukomm draw magical 
sounds from a common parish-church organ, which, 
under any other touch than his own, was about as mu- 
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sical as the bell overhead that summoned the parish- 
ioners. But this did not prevent me from devoutly 
wishing that I had heard him perform on the Haarlem 
organ. 

The stage-artist’s inspiration ought never to depend 
on shining by its own light : for it never can be perfect, 
unless it meets and kindles with the correspondent inspi- 
ration of poetry. The temporary triumpli which this 
marvellous acting affords to indifferent plays is unjust 
to the truly poetical drama, and perplexmg to popular 
taste. Mrs. Siddons's Marfjaret of Anjou^ for instance, 
I dare say, persuaded half her spectators that Franklin s 
‘‘ Karl of Warwick” was a noble poem. The reading 
man, who had seen the piece at night adorned by her 
acting, would, no doubt, next morning, on perusal, find 
that her performance alono had given splendour to the 
meteor: but the unreading spectator would probably 
for ever consider “ The Earl of Warwick”, a tragedy as 
good as any of Shakspeare's. 

The most pleasing points, therefore, in Mrs. Siddons’s 
history, are her returns to the plays of Shakspearo. 
She chose the part of LofJ^ Macbeth for her second 
benefit this season, February 2, 1785.* 

I regard the tragedy of “ Macbeth,” upon the whole, 
as the greatest treasure of our dramatic literature. We 
may look as Britons at Greek sculpture and Italian 
paintings, with a humble consciousness that our native 
art has never reached their perfection ; but, in the 

• Cant of the other parts in the performance of “ Macl^eth/^ Feh, 
2, 1785. Maebeih^ Smith ; Macduff^ Brereton ; Banquo^ Bensley 
Parsons, Moody, and Boddely, 
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drama, we can confront -Aeschylus himself with Shak-* 
speare : and of all modem theatres, ours alone can 
compete with the Greek in the unborrowed nativeness 
and sublimity of its superstition. In the grandeur of 
tragedy “ Macbeth” has no parallel, till we go back to 
the “ Prometheus, and the Furies,” of the Attic stage* 
I could even produce, if it were not digressing too far 
from iny subject, innumerable instances of striking simi- 
larity between the metaphorical mintage of Shakspeare s 
and^ of Aeschylus’ style, — a similarity, both in beauty 
and in the fault of excess, that, unless the contrary had 
been proved, would lead me to suspect our great dra- 
matist to have been a studious Greek scholar. But 
their resemblance arose only from the consanguinity of 
nature. 

In one respect, the tragedy of Macbeth” always 
reminds me of Aeschylus's poetry. It has scenes and 
conceptions absolutely too bold for representation. 
What stage could do justice to ^schylus, when the 
Titan Prometheus makes his appeal to the elements ; 
and when the hammer is heard in the Scythian Desert 
that rivets his chains ? Or when the Ghost of Clytem-r 
iici^ra rushes into Apollo’s temple, and rouses the sleeping 
Furies? I wish to imagine these scenes : I should be 
sorry to see the acting of them attempted. ; 

In like manner, there are parts of ‘‘ Macbetli” which 
I delight to read much more than to see in the theatre. 
When the drum of the Scottish army is heard on the 
wild, heath, and when I fancy it advancing, with its 
bowmen in front, and its spears and banneis in the dis- 
tance, I am always disappointed with Macbeth s entrance, 
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at the head of a few kilted actors. Perhaps more ( fleet 
might be given to this scene by stage preparation ; 
tliough with the science of stage-eflect I can pretend to 
little acquaintance. But, be that as it may, I strongly 
suspect that the appearance of the Wdrd Sisters is too 
wild and poetical for the possibility of its being ever 
duly acted in a theatre. Even with the exquisite music 
of Lock, the orgies of the Witches at their boiling caul- 
dron is a burlesque and revolting exhibition. Could any 
stage contrivance make it seem sublime ? No ! I think 
it defies theatrical art to render it half so welcome as 
when we read it by the mere light of our own imagina- 
tions. Nevertheless, I feel no inconsistency in reverting 
from these remarks to my first assertion, that, all in all, 
“Macbeth'* is our greatest possession in dramatic poetry. 
With the exception of the Weird Sisters^ it is not only 
admirably suited for stage representation, but it has 
given the widest scope to the greatest powers of British 
acting. It was restored to our theatre by Garrick, with 
much fewer alterations than have generally mutilated 
the plays of Shakspeare. For two-thirds of a century^ 
before Garrick’s time, “ Macbeth” had been worse than 
' banished from the stage : for it had been acted with 
'D’Avenant’s alterations, produced in 1672, in which 
every original beauty was either awkwardly disguised, 
or arbitrarily omitted. Yet, so ignorant were English- 
men, that “The Tatler” quotes Shakspeare's “ Macbeth” 
from D’Avenant s alteration of it; and when Quin heard 
of Garrick 8 intention to restore the original, he asked 
with astonishment, “Have I not all this time been acting 
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Lady Macbeth^ though not so intensely impassioned 
as Constance^ is a more important character in the tra- 
gedy to which she belongs. She is a larger occupant 
of our interest on the stage, and a more full and finished 
poetical creation. The part accordingly proved, as 
might have been expected, Mrs. Siddons’s masterpiece. 
It was an era in one's life to have seen her in it. She 
was Tragedy personified. 

Mrs. Siddons has left, in her Memoranda, the fol- 
lowing 

* “ lUmarks 01^ thi Character of Lady Macbeth. 

“ In this astonishing creature one sees a woman in 
whose bosom the passion of ambition has almost obli- 
terated all the characteristics of human nature; in whose 
composition are associated all the subjugating powers of 
intellect and all the charms and graces of personjil beauty. 
You will probably not agree with me as to the charac- 
ter of that beauty ; yet, pcTliaps, this difference of opinion 
will be entirely attributable to the difficulty of your 
imagination disengaging itself from that idea of the 
person of her representative which you have been so long 
accustomed to contemplate. According to my notion, 
it is of that character which I believe is generally 
allowed to be most captivating to the other sex, — fair, 
feminine, nay, perhaps, even fragile — 

* Fair as the Forms that, wove in Fancy’s loom, 

Float in light visions round the poet’s head.’ 

Such a combination only, respectable in energy and 
stremgth of mind, and captivating in feminine loveliness, 
could have composed a charm of such potency as to 
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fascinate the mind of a hero so dauntless^ a character so 
amiable, so honourable as Macbeth ^ — to seduce him to 
brave all the dangers of the present and all the terrors 
of a future world ; and we are constrained, even whilst 
we abhor his crimes, to pity the infatuated victim of 
such a thraldom. His letters, which have informed her 
of the predictions of those preternatural beings who 
accosted him on the heath, have lighted up into daring 
and desperate determinations all those pernicious slum- 
bering fires which the enemy of man is ever watchful 
to awaken in the bosoms of his unwary victims. To 
his direful suggestions she is so far from offering the 
least opposition, as not only to yield up her soul to them, 
but moreover to invoke the sightless ministers of re- 
morseless cruelty to extinguish in her breast all those 
compunctious visitings of nature which otherwise might 
have been mercifully interposed to counteract, and per- 
haps evcntiiaSly to overcome, their unholy instigations. 
But having impiously delivered herself up to the excite- 
ments of hell, the pitifulness of heaven itself is with- 
drawn from her, and she is abandoned to the guidance 
of the demons whom she has invoked. 

Here 1 cannot resist a little digression, to observe 
how sweetly contrasted with the conduct of this splen- 
did fiend is tliat of the m)ble single-minded Banqm, 
He, when under the same species of temptation, having 
been alarmed, as it appears, by some wicked suggestions 
of the W drd Suter9^ in his last night's dream, puts up 
an earnest prayer to heaven to have these cursed thoughts 
restrained in him, ‘ whkh noAure gvees veay to in npoie* 
Y6S> even as to that time when he is not accountable 
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cither for their access or coiitimiance, he remembers the 
j)recept, ‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of 
it are the issues of life.* 

“ To return to the subject. Lady Macbeth^ thus 
adorned with every fascination of mind and person, 
enters for the first time, reading a part of one of those 
portentous letters from her husband. ‘ They met me 
in the day of success ; and I have learnt by the 
perfcctest report they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I burnt wdth desire to question 
them further, they made themselves into thin air, into 
which they vanished. Wliilst I stood wrapt in the 
wonder of it, came missives from the King, who all 
hailed mo ‘ Thane of l^awdor,' by which title before 
these Sisters had saluted me, and referred me to the 
coming on" of time with ^ Hail, King that shall h!* 
This I have thought good to deliver thee, my dearest 
partner of greatness, that thou mightstVot lose the 
dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatness 
is promised. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.' Now 
vaulting ambition and intrepid daring rekindle in a 
moment all the splendours of her dark blue eyes. She 
fatally vesolves that Glmnis and Caicdor shall be also 
that which the mysterious agents of the Evil One have 
promised. She then proceeds to the investigation of 
her husband's character : 

" ‘ Yet I do fear thy nature, 

It » too full of the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be groat, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 

That thou wouldst holily. Wouldst not pUy false, 

.And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou’dst have, great Glamia, 
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That which cries, Thus thou must do if thou have it ! 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone 

“ In this development, we find that, though anihi- 
tious, he is yet amiable, conscientious, nay pious ; and 
yet of a temper so irresolute and fluctuating, as to 
require all the efibrts, all the excitement, which her 
uncontrollable spirit, and her unbounded influence over 
him, can perform. She continues — 

* Ilie thee hither, 

That I may ponr my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise witli the valour of ray tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate aud metaphysical aid doth seem 
To. have thee crown’d withal.’ 

Shortly Macheth appears. He announces the King's 
approach ; and she, insensible it should seem to all the 
perils which he has encountered in battle, and to all the 
happiness of his safe return to her, — for not one kind 
word of greying or congTatulation docs she ofter, — is 
so entirely swallowed up by the horrible design, which 
haa probably been suggested to her by his letters, as 
to have entirely forgotten both the one and tho other. 
It is very remarkable that Macheth is frequent in 
expressions of tenderness to his wife^ wiule sh^&'^hever 
betrays one symptom of aflection towards hkn, till, in 
the fiery furnace of aflliction, her iron heart is melted 
down to softness. For the present she flies to welcome 
the venerable gracious Duncan^ with such a show of 
eagerness, as if allegiance in her bosom sat crowned 
with devotion and gratitude. 
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« The Second Act. 

There can be no doubt that Macbeth, in the first 
instance, suggested his design of assassinating the king ; 
and it is probable that ho has invited his graeious sove- 
reign to his castle, in order tlie more speedily and expe- 
ditiously to realise those thoughts, ^ tchose murder, 
tlmigh hut yet fantastical, so shook his single state of 
man* Yet, on the arrival of the amiable monarch 
who had so honoured him of late, his naturally benevo- 
lent and good feelings resume their wonted power. He 
then solemnly communes with his heart, and after much 
powerful reasoning upon the danger of the undertaking, 
calling to mind that Duncan his king, of the mildest 
virtues, and his kinsman, lay as his guest ; — all those 
accumulated determents, with the violated rights of 
sacred hospitality bringing up the rear, rising all at 
once in terrible Jiiray to his awakened conscience, he 
relinquishes the atrocious purpose, and wisely deter- 
mines to proceed no further in the business. But, 
now, behold his evil genius, his grave-charm, appears ; 
and by the force of her revilings, her contemptuous 
tauirts, and, above all, by her opprobrious aspersion of 
cowardice, chases the gathering drops of humanity from 
his eyes, and drives before her impetuous and destruc^ 
tivo career all those kindly charities, those impressions 
of loyalty, and pity, and gratitude, wdiich, but the mo- 
ment before, had taken full possession of his mind. She 
aays, 

* I have given suck, and know 

How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 

1 would, while it was smiling in mj face, 
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Have pluck'd my nipple from its boneless gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, — had I but so sworn 
As you have done to this.* 

“ Even here, horrific as she is, she shows herself made 
by ambition, but not by nature, a perfectly savage crea- 
ture, The very use of such a tender allusion in the 
midst of her dreadful language, persuades one unequi- 
vocally that she has really felt the maternal yearnings 
of a mother towards her babe, and that she considered 
this action the most enormous that ever required the 
strength of human nerves for its perpetration. Her 
language to Macbeth is the most potently eloquent that 
guilt could use. It is only in soliloquy that she invokes 
the powers of hell to unsox her. To her husband she 
avows, and the naturalness of her language makes ns 
believe her, that she had felt the instinct of filial as 
well as matei-nal love. But she makes her very virtues 
the means of a taunt to her lord : — ‘ You have the milk 
of human kindness in your heart,' she says (in sub- 
stance) to him, ‘but ambition, which isYny ruling 
passion, would bo also yours if you had courage. With 
a hankering desire to suppress, if you could, all your 
weaknesses of sympathy, you are too cowardly to will 
the deed, and can only dare to wish it. You speak of 
sympathies and feelings. I too have felt with a tender- 
ness which your sex cannoi know ; but I am resolute in 
my ambition to trample on all that obstructs my way 
to a crown^ Look^^fo me, and be ashamed of your 
weakness.* Abashed, perhaps, to find his own courage 
humbled before this unimaginable instance of female 
fortitude, he at last screws up his courage to the stick- 
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ing-place, and binds up each corporal agent to this 
terrible feat. It is the dead of night. The gracious Dww- 
ean^ now shut up in measurclcbs content, reposes sweetly, 
while the restless spirit of wickedness resolves that he 
shall wake no more. The daring fiend, whoso pemi* 
clous potions have stilpified his attendants, and who 
even laid their daggers ready, — her own spirit, as it 
seems, exalted by the power of wine, — proceeds, ‘'That 
which hath made them drunk hath made me bold^' — now 
enters tho galleiy, in eager expectation of the results of 
her diabolical diligence. In the^ tremendous suspense of 
thebo moments, while she recollects her habitual huma- 
nity, one trait of tender feeling is expressed, ‘ Had he 
not resembled my father as he slept, I had done it.' 
Her humanity vanishes, however, in the same instant ; 
for when she observes that Macheth^ in the terror and 
confusion of his faculties,^has brought tlue daggers from 
the place where they had agreed they should remain for 
the crimination of the grooms, she exhorts him to return 
with them to that place, and io smear th^pso attendants 
of the sovereign with blopd^ He, shuddering, exclaims, 
‘ ril go no more ! I am affear'd to think of wha<C I have 
donrf. Look on t again I dare not.' 

“ Then instantaneously the sofitary, particle of her 
human feeling is swallowed up hi ^mnorselcss am- 
bition, and, v^encbhig firotn the' feeble 

grasp of her husband, sbo finiij^ the act which the 
infirm hf purpose liad not coitfll|p to complete, and 
caluUy and Oteadily returns to her ait^(i»nplfee with the 
fiiend<^ko bo^t, 
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* My hands are of your colour ; 

But I would scorn to wear a heart so white.' 

A knocking at the gate interrupts this terrific dia- 
logue ; and all that now occupies her mind is urging him 
to wash his hands and put on his nightgown, ‘ lest occa^ 
sion call,* says she, ‘ md show us to he the watchers* In 
a deplorable depravation of all rational knowledge, and 
lost to every recollection except that of his enormous 
guilt, shp hurries him away to their own chamber. 

The Third Act 

“ The golden round of royalty now crowns her brow, 
and royal robes enfold her form; but the peace that 
passeth all understanding is lost to her for ever, and the 
worm that never dies already gnaws her heart. " 

* Nought’s had — all’s spent, 

Where our desire is had without content. 

’Tis eMifey to be that which we destroy. 

Than by destruction dwell In doubtful joy.’ 

Under the impression of her present wretchedness, 
I, from this moment, have always assumed the dejection 
of countenance and manners which I thought accordant 
to such a state of mind ; and, though the author of this 
sublime composition has not, it must be acknowledged, 
given any direction whatever to authorise this assump- 
tion, yet I venture to hope that, he would not have 
disapproved of it. It is evident, mdMi by her^nduct 
in the scene which succeeds the mo^umful soliloquy, 
that she is no longer the presumptnoai^, the determined 
creature, that sihe was before the toasshiation of the 
king ; for instance, on the approach ^f her husband, w© 
behold for the first time stiriKing indications of sensi^^ 
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bility, nay, tenderness and sympathy ; and I think this 
conduct is nobly followed np by her during the whole 
of their subsequent eventful intercourse, it is evident, 
I think, that the sad and new experience of affliction 
has subdued the insolence of her pride, and the violence 
of her will ; for she comes now to seek him out, that 
she may, at least, participate his misery. She knows, 
by her own woeful experience, the torment which he 
undergoes, and endeavours to alleviate kis sufferings by 
the following inefficient reasonings : 

* How now, my lord — why do you keep alone ? 

Of sorriest tancies your companions making ? 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on. Things without remedy 
Should be without regard. What's done, is done.’ 

“ Far from her former habits of reproach and con- 
temptuous taunting, you perceive that she now listens 
to his complaints with sympathising feelings ; and, so 
far from adding to the weight of his affliction the bur- 
then of her own, she endeavours to conceal it from him 
with the most delicate and unremitting attention. But 
it is in vain ; as we may observe in his beautiful and 
mournful dialogue with the physician on the subject of 
his^cureless malady : ‘ Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased r &c. You now bear no more of her chidings 
and reproaches. Nq ; all her thoughts are now directed 
to divert his from those sorriest fancies, by turning them 
to the approaching banquet^ in exhorting him to conoi-* 
liate the goodwill and good thoughts of his guests, by 
receiving them with a disengaged air, and cordial, bri^t^ 
and jovial demeanour. Yes ; smothe^g her sufferings 
in the deepest recesses of her own wret^ed bosom, we 
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cannot but perceive that she devotes herself entirely to 
the effort of supportintjr him. 

“ Let it be here recollected, as some palliation of her 
former very different deportment, she Imd, probably, 
from childhood commanded all around her with a high 
hand; had unintemiptcdly, perhaps, in that splendid 
station, enjoyed all that wealth, all that nature had to 
bestow ; that she had, possibly, no directors, no con- 
troller^j, and that in womanhood her fascinated lord had 
never once opposed her inclinations. But now her 
new-born relentings, under the rod of chastisement, 
prompt her to make palpable efforts in order to support 
the spirits of her weaker, and, I must say, more selfish 
husband. Yes ; in gratitude for his unbounded affec- 
tion, and in commiseration of his sufferings, she sup- 
presses the anguish of her heart, even while that anguish 
is precipitating her into the grave which at this moment 
is yawning to receive her. 

“ The Banquet. 

Surrounded by their court, in all the apparent ease 
and self-complacency of which their wretched souls are 
* destitute, they are now seated at the royal banquet ; 
and although, through the greater part of this scene, 
Lady Macbeth affects to resume her wonted domination 
over her husband, yet, notwithstanding all this self- 
control, her mind must even then be agonised by the 
complicated pangs of terror and remorse. For, what 
imagination can conceive her tremors, lest at every 
succeeding moment Macbeth^ in his distraction, may 
confirm those suspicions, but ill concealed, under the 

.N 2 
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loyal looks and cordial manners of their facile courtiers, 
when, with smothered terror, yet domineering indigna- 
tion, she exclaims, upon his agitation at the ghost of 
BanquOy ‘ Are you a man?’ Mdcbeth answers, 

* Ay, and a bold one— that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil/ 

LADY MACBETH. 

‘ Oh, proper htufFi 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 

This is the air-(Irawn dagger which, ye said. 

Led you to Duncan : — Oh, these flaws and starts 
(Impostors to true fear,) would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 

Authorised by her grandam. Shame itself ! 

Why do you make such faces ? When all’s done, 

You look but on a stool.’ 

“ Dying with fear, yet assuming the utmost compo- 
sure, she returns to her stately canopy; and, with trem- 
bling nerves, having tottered up the steps to her throne, 
that bad eminence, she entertains her wondering guests 
with frightful smiles, with over-acted attention, and 
with fitful graciousness ; painfully, yet incessantly, 
labouring to divert their attention from her husband. 
Whilst writhing thus under her internal agonies, her 
restless and terrifying glances towards Machethy in spite 
of all her efforts to suppress them, have thrown the 
whole table into amazement ; and the murderer then 
suddenly breaks up tfie assembly, by the following con- 
fession of his horrors : 

* Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wondt t You make me strange 
Even to the disposition tha i owe, 

When now I think you can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine are blanched with fear.’ 
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ROSSE. 

* What sights, my lord 

“ What imitation, in such circumstances as these, 
would ever satisfy the demands of expectation ? The 
terror, the remorse, the hypocrisy of this astonishing 
being, flitting in frightful succession over her counte- 
nance, and actuating her agitated gestures with her 
varying emotions, present, perhaps, one of the greatest 
difficulties of the scenic art, and cause her representative 
no less to tremble for the suffrage of her private study, 
than for its public effect. 

“ It is now the time to inform you of an idea which 
I have conceived of Lady MachethUs character, which 
perhaps will appear as fanciful as that which I have 
adopted respecting the style of her beauty; and, in 
order to justify this idea, 1 must carry you back to the 
scene immediately preceding the banquet, in which you 
will recollect the following dialogue : 

Oh, fall of scorpions is my mind, dear wife I 

Thou knowest that Banqao and his Fleance live.’ 

LADY MACBETHr 

* But in them Nature’s copy’s not eteme.’ 

MACBETH. 

* There’s comfort yet — they are assailable. 

Then be thou jocund ; ere the bat has flown 

His cloistered flight—ere to black Hecate’s summons 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal — there shall be done 

A deed of dreadful note.’ 

LADY MACBETH. 

♦ What’s to be done ?' 

MACBETH. 

< Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 

Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
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And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and teai to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale ! Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes way to the rooky wood. — 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 

While night*8 black agents to their prey do rouse. 

Thou marveirst at my words— but hold thee still ; 

Things, bi^d begun, make strong themselves by ill/ 

Now, it is iiot possible that she should hear all 
these ambiguous hints about ^anquo without being too 
well aware that a sudden, lamentable fate awaits him. 
Yet, so far from olFering any opposition to Macbeth! s 
murderous designs, she even hints, 1 think, at the 
facility, if not the expediency, of destroying both 
Banquo and his equally unoffending child, when she 
observes that, ‘ in ihmi Natures co'py is not etemeJ 
Having, therefore, now filled the measure of her 
crimes, I have imagined that the last appearance of 
Banquds ghost became no less visible to her eyes than 
it became to those of her husband. Yes, the spirit of 
the noble Banquo has smilingly filled up, oven to over- 
flowing, and now commends to her own lips the ingre- 
dients of her poisoned chalice. 

“ The Fifth Act, 

“ Behold her now, with wasted form, with wan and 
]iagg 2 ird countenance, her starry eyes glazed with the 
ever-burning fever of remorse, and on their lids the 
shadows of death. Her ever-restless spirit wanders in 
troubled dreams about her dismal apartment ; and, 
whether waking or asleep, the smell of innocent blood 
incessantly haunts her imagination : 

* Here’s the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.' 
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“ How beautifully contrasted is this exclamation 
with tho bolder image of Macbeth^ in expressing the 
same feeling ! 

' Will all great Neptune's ocean wash the blood 
Clean from this hand ?' 

And how appropriately either sex illustrates the same 
idea ! 

“ During this appalling scene, which, to my sense, is 
the most so of them all, the wretched creature, in 
imagination, acts over again the accumulated horrors of 
her whole conduct. These dreadful images, accom- 
panied with the agitations they have induced, have 
obviously accelerated her untimely end ; for in a few 
moments the tidings of her death are brought to her 
unhappy husband. It is conjectured that she died by 
her own hand. Too certain it is, that she dies, and 
makes no sign. I have now to account to you for tho 
weakness which I have, a few lines back, ascribed to 
Macbeth ; and I am not quite without hope that the 
following observations will bear me out in my opinion. 
Please to observe, that he (I must think pusillanimously, 
when I compare his conduct to her forbearance,) has 
been continually pouring out his miseries to his wife. 
His heart has therefore been eased, from time to time, 
by unloading its weight of woe ; while she, on the 
contrary, has pereeveringly endured in silence the utter- 
most anguish of a wounded spirit. 

« * The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfranght heart, and bids it break.' 

‘‘ Her feminine nature, her delicate structure, it is 
too evident, are soon overwlielmed by the enormous 
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pressure of her crimes. Yet it will be granted, that 
she gives proofs of a naturally higher toned mind than 
that of Machethp The diiferent physical powers of the 
two sexes are finely delineated, in the different effects 
which their mutual crimes produce. Her frailer frame, 
and keener feelings, have now sunk under the struggle 
— his robust and less sensitive constitution has not only 
resisted it, but bears him on to deeper wickedness, and 
to experience the fatal fecundity of crime. 

* For mine own good — All causes shall give way. 

I am in blood so far stepp’d in, that should 1 wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er,’ 

Henceforth, accordingly, he perpetrates horrors to the 
day of his doom. 

“ In one point of view, at least, this guilty pair 
extort from us, in spite of ourselves, a certain respect 
and approbation. Their grandeur of character sustains 
them both above recrimination (the despicable accus- 
tomed resort of vulgar minds,) in adversity; for the 
wretched husband, though almost impelled into this 
gulf of destruction by the instigations of his wife, 
feels no abatement of his love for her, while she, on her 
part, appears to have known no tenderness for him, 
till, with a heart bleeding at every pore, she beholds in 
hiih the miserable victim of their mutual ambition. 
Unlike the first frail pair in Paradise, they spent not 
the fruitless hours in mutual accusation.'* 

Mrs. Siddons bad played Lady Macbeth in the pro* 
vinoial theatres many years before she attempted the 
character in London. Adverting to the first time this 
part was allotted to her, sb^ says, “ It was my custom 
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to study my characters at night, when all the domestic 
chares and business of the day were over. On the night 
preceding that in which I was to appear in this part for 
the first time, I shut myself up, as usual, when all the 
family were retired, and commenced my study of Lady 
Macbeth, As the character is very short, I thought I 
should soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty 
years of age, I believed, as many others do believe, that 
little more was necessary than to get the words into 
my head ; for the necessity of discrimination, and the 
development of character, at that time of my life, had 
scarcely entered into my imagination. But, to proceed. 
I went on with tolerable composure, in the silence of 
the night, (a night I never can forget,) till I came to 
the assassination scene, when the horrors of the scene 
rose to a degree that made it impossible for me to get 
farther. 1 snatched up my candle, and hurried out of 
the room, in a paroxysm of terror. My dress was of 
silk, and the rustling of it, as I ascended the stairs to 
go to bed, seemed to my panic-struck fancy like the 
movement of a spectre pursuing me. At last 1 reached 
my chamber, where I found my husband fast asleep. 
I clapt my candlestick down upon the table, without 
tho power of putting the candle out; and 1 threw 
myself on my ^d, without daring to stay even to take 
%S my clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my 
task; but so little did I know of my part when I 
appeared in it, at night, that my shame and confusion 
cured me of procrastinating my business for the remain- 
der of my life. 

‘‘ About six years afterwards I was called upon to 
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act the same character in London. By this time I had 
perceived the difficulty of assuming a personage with 
whom no one feeling of common general nature was con- 
genial or assistant. One's own heart could prompt one 
to express, with some degree of truth, the sentiments of 
a mother, a daughter, a wife, a lover, a sister, &c., but, 
to adopt this character, must be an effort of the judg- 
ment alone. 

Therefore it was with the utmost diffidence, nay 
terror, that I undertook it, and with the additional fear 
of i Mrs* Pritchard's reputation in it before my eyes. 
The dreaded first night at length arrived, when, just as 
I had ffnished my toilette, and was pondering with 
fearfulness my first appearance in the grand fiendish 
part, comes Mr. Sheridan, knocking at my door, and 
insisting, in spite of all my entreaties not to be inter- 
rupted at this to me tremendous moment, to be admitted. 
Ho would not be denied admittance ; for lie protested 
he must speak to me on a circumstance which so deeply 
concerned my own interest, that it was of the most 
serious nature. Well, after much squabbling, I was 
compelled to admit him, that I might dismiss him the 
sooner, and compose myself before the play began. But, 
what was my distress and astonishment, when I found 
thftt hy wanted roe, even at this moment of anxiety and 
toror, to adopt another mode of acting the sleeping 
scene! He told me *116 had heard with; the greatest 
surprise and concern that i meant to ant it without 
holding the candle in my hand; and, when I urged the 
impracticability of washing out that ^damned spot* 
with the vehemence tlmt was certainly implied by both 
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her own words, and by those of her gentlewoman, he 
insisted, that if I did put the candle out of my hand, it 
would he thought a presumptuous innovation, as Mrs. 
Pritchard had always retained it in hers. My mind, 
however, was made up, and it was then too late to 
make me alter it ; for I was too agitated to adopt * 
another method. My deference for Mr. Sheridan's 
taste and judgment was, however, so great, that, had 
he proposed the alteration whilst it was possible for me 
to change my own plan, I should have yielded to his 
suggestion ; though, even then, it would have been 
against my own opinion, and my observation of tho 
accuracy with which somnambulists perform all tho 
acts of waking persons. The scene, of course, was 
acted as I had myself conceived it ; and the innovation, 
as Mr. Sheridan called it, was received with appro- 
bation. Mr. Sheridan himself came to me, after tho 
play, and most ingenuously congratulated me on my 
obstinacy. When he was gone out of the room I began 
to undress; and, while standing up before my glass, 
and taking off my mantle, a diverting circumstance 
occurred, to chase away the feelings of this anxious 
night ; for, while I was repeating, and endeavouring 
to call to mind the appropriate tone and action to tho 
following words, ‘ Here's the smell of blood still !' my 
dresser innocently exclaimed, * Dear me, ma'am, how 
very hysterical you are to-night ; I protest and vow, 
ma'am, it was not blood, but rose-pink and water ; for 
I saw the property-man mix it up with my own eyes.'" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* ObservMtions on Mrs. Siddons's Estimate of Lady Macbeth* s Cha- 
racter, and on that given by Mrs. Jameson, in her “■ CharacteristicB 
of Women. 


Those who have read Mw. Jameson's admirable 
‘‘ Characteristics of Women," must have remarked the 
general similarity of her opinions respecting Lad^ 
MachetKs character, to those delivered by Mrs. Siddons^ 
in the foregoing critique. If there be any difference, 
it is that the former goes a shade farther than Mrs. 
Siddons, in her advocacy of Shakspeare's heroine. 

Whether Mrs. Jameson heard of Mrs. Siddons’s ideas 
on the subject, which she might by possibility, as the 
great actress made no secret of them, 1 have never been 
in the least anxious to ascertain, because it is plain, 
from her writings, that Mrs. Jameson has a mind too 
original, to require or to borrow suggestions from any 
one. But, in deprecating all suspicion of obligation on 
the one side, 1 have an equal right to exclude the 


possibility of its being suspected on the other. Mrs, 
showed me these Remarks on the character of 
some nineteen years ago, so that there 
can doubt of their having been earlier written 

than those of the authoress of “ The Characteristics.” 


In a general view, 1 agree with both of the fair 
advocates of hady Macbeth^ that the langusi^e of pre- 
ceding critics was rather unmeasured, when they 
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described her as “ thorovghly hateful^ inmriahly 6a<cage, 

^ and •purely demoniac,** It is true, that the ungentle- 
' manly epithet, fiend-like, is applied to her by Shaks* 
pearo himself, but then ho puts it into the mouth of 
King Malcolm^ who might naturally be incensed. 

Lctdy Macbeth is not thoroughly hateful, for she is not 
a Tirago, not an adultress, not impelled by revenge. 
On the contrary, she expresses no feeling of personal 
malignity towards any human being in the whole course 
of her part. Shakspeare could have easily displayed 
her crimes in a more commonplace and accountable 
light, by assigning some feudal grudge as a mixed 
motive of her cruelty to Duncan : but he makes her a 
murderess in cold blood, and from the sole motive of 
ambition, well knowing, that if he had broken up the 
inhuman serenity of her remorselessness by the ruffling 
of anger, he would have vulgarised the features of the 
splendid Titaness. 

By this entire absence of petty vice and personal 
virulence, and by concentrating all the springs of her 
conduct into the one determined feeling of ambition, the 
nyghty poet has given her character a statue-like sim- 
plicity, which though Cold is spirit-stirring, from the 
wonder it excites, and which is imposing, although its 
respectability consists, as far as the heart is concehied, 
in merely negative decencies. How many villains walk 
the world in credit to their graves, from the mera ful- 
filment of those negative decencies ! Had Lady Macbeth 
been able to smother her husband's babblings, she might 
have been one of them. 

Shakspeare makes her a great character, by calming 
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down all tlie pettiness of vice, and by giving her only 
one ruling passion, which, though criminal, has at leasjt 
a lofty object, corresponding with the firmness of her 
will and the force of her intellect. The object of her 
ambition was a crown, which, in the days in which we 
suppose her to have lived, was a miniature symbol of 
divinity. Under the full impression of her intellectual 
powers, and with a certain allowance which we make 
for the illusion of sorcery, the imagination suggests to 
us something like a half-apology for her ambition. 
Though I can vaguely imagine the supernatural agency 
of the spiritual world, yot I know so little precisely 
about fiends or demons, that 1 cannot pretend to estimate 
the relation of Iheir natures to that of Shakspeare’s 
heroine. But, as a human being, Lad^ Macbeth is too 
intellectual to be thoroughly hateful. Moreover, I hold 
it no paradox to say, that the strong idea which Shak- 
spearo conveys to us of her intelligence, is heightened 
by its contrast with that partial shade which is thrown 
over it, by her sinful will giving way to superstitious 
influences. At times she is deceived, we should say,, 
prosaically speaking, by the infatuation of her own 
wickedness, or, poetically speaking, by the agency of 
infernal tempters ; otherwise she could not have ima-r 
gihed for a moment that she could palm upon the world 
the chamberlains of Duncan for his real murderers. 
Yet her mind, under the approach of this portentous^ 
and unnatural eclipse, in spite of its bhick illusions, has 
light enough remaining to show us a reading of Macbeth! s 
character, such as Lord Bacon could not have given to 
MB more philosophically, or in fewer words. 
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All this, however, Buly proves Lady Macbeth to be a 
character of brilliant understanding, lofty determination, 
and negative decency. That the poet meant us to con- 
ceive her more than a piece of august atrocity, or to 
leave a tacit understanding of her being naturally 
amiable, I make bold to doubt. Mrs. Siddons, disposed 
by her own nature to take the most softened views of 
her heroine, discovers, in her conduct towards Macbeth^ 
a dutiful and unselfish tenderness, w^hich, I own, is far 
from striking me. “ Lady Macbeth^* sho says, “ seeks 
out Macbeth^ that she may at least participate in his 
wretcliedness.” But is that her real motive ? No ; 
Lady Macbeth^ in that scene, seems to me to have no 
other object than their commbn preservation. She 
finds that he is shunning society, and is giving himself 
^ up to “ his sorry fancies** Her trying to snatch him 
from these is a matter of policy; — a proof of her 
sagacity, and not of her social sensibility. At least, 
insensitive as we have seen her to the slightest joy at 
the return of her husband, it seems unnecessary to ascribe 
to her any new-sprung tenderness, when self-interest 
sufficiently accounts for her conduct. 

Both of her fair advocates lay much stress on her 
abstaining from vituperation towards Macbeth^ when 
she exhorts him to retire to rest, after the banquet. 
But, here I must own, that I can see no proof of her 
positive tenderness. Repose was necessary to Macbeth* s 
recovery. Their joint fate was hanging by a hair ; and 
she knevV that a breath of her reproach, by inflaming 
him to madness, would break that hair, and plunge 
them both into exposure and ruin. Common sense is 
always respectable ; and hero it is joined with command 
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of tempSF and matrimonial faith. But still her object 
includes her own preservation ; and we have no proof 
of her alleged tenderness and sensibility. 

If Lady MachetJis male critics have dismissed her 
with ungallant haste and harshness, I think the eloquent 
authoress of the “Characteristics of Women" has tried 
rather too elaborately to prove her positive virtues, by 
speculations which, to say the least of them, if they be 
true, are not certain. She goes beyond Mrs. Siddons's 
toleration of the heroine; and, getting absolutely in 
love with her, exclaims, “What would not the firmness, 
the self-command, the ardent affections of this woman 
have performed, if properly directed !" Why, her 
firmness and self-command are very evident ; but, as to 
her ardent affections, 1 would ask, on what other object 
on earth she bestows them except the crown of Scot- 
land ? We are told, however, that her husband loves 
her, and that therefore she could not be naturally bad. 
But, in the first place, though we are not directly told 
so, we may be fairly allowed to imagine her a very 
beautiful woman ; and, with beauty and superior in- 
tellect, it is easy to conceive her managing and making 
herself necessary to Macbeth^ a man comparatively 
/weak, and, as we see, facile to wickedness. There are 
instances of atrocious women having swayed the hearts 
of more amiable men. What debars me from imagin- 
ing that Lady Macbeth had obtained this conjugal 
ascendancy by anything amiable in her nature, is, that 
she elicits Macheth's warmest admiration in the utter- 
ance of atrocious feelings; — at least, such I consider 
those expressions to be which precede his saying to her, 
“ Bring forth men-children only /' 
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But here I am again at issue with the ingenious 
authoress of the “ Characteristics,” who reads in those 
very expressions, that strike me as proofs of atrocity, 
distinct evidence of Lady MachMs amiahle charaet&r : 
since, she declares that she had known what it was to 
have loved the offspring she suckled. The majority of 
she-wolves, I conceive, would make the same declaration, 
if they could speak, though they would probably omit 
the addition about dashing out the suckling's brains. 
Again ; she is amiably unable to murder the sleeping 
King, because, to use Mrs. Jameson's words, ^‘he brings 
to her the dear and venerable image of her father.” 
Yes : but she can send in her husband to do it for her. 
Did Shakspeare intend us to believe this murderess 
naturally compassionate ? 

It seems to me, also, to be far from self-evident that 
Lady Macbeth is not naturally cruel, because she calls 
on all the demons of human thought to unsex her ; or 
because she dies of what her apologist calls remorse. 
If by that word wc mean true contrition, Shakspeare 
gives no proof of her having shown such a feeling. Her 
death is mysterious ; and we generally attribute it to 
despair and suicide. Even her terrible and thrice- 
repeated sob of agony, in the sleep-walking scene, 
shows a conscience haunted indeed by terrors, but not 
penitent ; for she still adheres to her godless old ground 
of comfort, that “ Banquo is in his graved 

She dies,— she is swept away darkly from before us 
to her great account. I say, that we have a tragic 
satisfaction in her death : and though I grant that we 
do not exult over her fate, yet I find no argument, in 
o 
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this circumstance, against her natural enormity. To 
see a fellow-creature, a beautiful woman, with a bright, 
bold intellect, thus summoned to her destiny, creates a 
religious feeling too profound for exultation. 

In this terribly swift succession of her punish ment to 
her crimes, lies one of the master-traits of skill by 
which Shakspeare contrives to make us blend an awful 
feeling, somewhat akin to pity, with our satisfaction 
at her death. 

Still I am persuaded that Shakspeare never meant 
her for anything better than a character of superb de- 
pravity, and a being, with all her decorum and force of 
mind, naturally cold and remorseless. When Mrs. 
Jameson asks us, what might not religion have made of 
such a character ? she puts a question that will equally 
apply to every other enormous criminal ; for, the worst 
heart that ever beat in a human breast would be at 
once rectified, if you could impress it with a genuine 
religious faith. But if Shakspeare intended us to 
believe Lady Macbeth's nature a soil peculiarly adapted 
for the growth of religion, he has chosen a way very 
unlike his own wisdom in poiirtraying her, for he 
exhibits her as a practidStl infidel in a simple age : and 
lie makes her words sum up all the essence of that 
unnatural irrcligion, which cannot spring up to the head 
witliout having its root in a callous heart. She holds 
that 

" The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures.’ ' 

And that 

Things ifv'ithout remedy, 

Should be without regard." 
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There is something hideous in the very strength of 
her mind, that can dive down, like a wounded monster, 
to such deptlis of consolation. 

She is a splendid picture of evil, nevertheless, — a sort 
of sister of Milton s Lucifer ; and^ like him, wc surely 
imagine her externally majestic and beautiful. Mrs. 
Siddons's idea of her having been a delicate and blonde 
beauty, seems to me to be a pure caprice. The public 
would have ill exchanged such a representative of lAuiy 
Macl)eth^ for the dark locks and the eagle eyes of Mrs. 
Siddons. 

In some other characters which Mrs. Siddons j)er- 
formed, the memory of the old, or the imagination of 
the young, might possibly conceive her to have had a 
substitute ; but not in Lcult/ Macbeth. The moment 
.she seized the part, she identified her image with it in 
the minds of the living generation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Contiriuation of the Seafton at Drury Lane — Mrs. Siddons plays Des- 
demona. Mason’s Elfrida^ and Rosalind in “ As You Like It”— 
Mrs. Siddons in Scotland — Season 1785-6— She appears in the 
“Jubilee” — in Jeplison's “ Kni^n7.a” — as Mrs. Lovemore^ in 
Murphy’s Comedy of “ The Way to Keep Him” — as Hermionet 
111 “ Tlic Distressed Mother*' — as Ophelia, 

In some of the greatest dramatic characters, Mrs, Sid- 
dons needed only to look like her usual majestic Self, in 
order to make you imagine that the poet had Written 
the part for her. Her peculiar element was the sublime 
and energetic ; and to have seen^^. Lady Macheth might 
well inspire an incredulity as to the possibility of the 
same individual passing, with felicity, from the terrors 
of Duncans murderess to look the gentleness of Desde^ 
mona. It is true that the bride of Othello is, with all 
her gentleness, a great being; and is as resolute in 
adherence to the noble Moor as she had before been 
meekly duteous to her father. Moreover, if it be alleged 
that love alone makes her bold, be it remembered that 
her Idve itself is a high and pure passion, founded on the 
moral wortli of her lord. But still there is a subdued 
spirit, a lowly, violet-like sweetness in Desd^monuy that 
makes me wonder, at this day, how the august Siddons 
could have personated her as she did, even to perfect 
illusion. 1 can record the fact that she did so from 
satisfactory evidence. 
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Under that head, I am far from ranking my own 
humble testimony ; but leaving that to be valued at the 
reader's will, I beg leave to say, that whether she might 
be greater or not in other ])arts, I never wondered at her 
in any character so much as in Desd^mona, Miss O'Neil 
was beautiful in the part, but nothing like Mrs, Siddons. 
The first time I saw the great actress represent Desde- 
rrwna was at Edinburgh^ when I vras a very young man, 
(I think it was in 1798). I had gone into the theatre 
without a play-bill. I knew not that she was in the 
place. I had never seen her before since I was a child 
of eight years old ; and though I ought to have recog- 
nised her from that circumstance, and from her picture, 
yet I was for some time not aware that I was looking 
at the Tragic Queen. But her exquisite gracefulness, 
and the emotions and^^dits of the house, ere long con- 
vinced me |hat she must be some very great actress, — 
only the notion I had preconceived of her pride and ma- 
jesty made me think that “ this soft, sweet creature^ could 
not he the Siddons” When I asked the person next me 
the name of the actress, 1 felt, or fancied, a tone of 
rebuke in his answer ; as if he had said, Could you sup- 
pose that any other actress could affect the house in this 
manner ? 

I remember, that what struck me with peculiar 
astonishment was the familiar — I had almost said play- 
ful — persuasiveness with which she won over the Moor 
to Cassias interest. In that scene, it is my belief that 
no other actress ever softened and sweetened tragedy so 
originally. 
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T thank my brother biographer, Mr. Boaden, fol* say- 
ing, with equal truth and felicity of expression, that, in 
her acting of Destkmo7ia^ the very stature of the mighty 
actress seemed to be lowered. I am also happy to find 
my friend Mr. Bartley, the actor, enthusiastically fond 
of recollecting the Siddous's Desdemona. Nor do I value 
lightly the contemporary testimony of the daily press 
on this occasion. They unanimously agree as to the 
fact, that Mrs. Siddons increased her popularity, great 
as it was, by this performance ; and one of them* con- 
cludes his account of it by saying, that “ in this 
wonderful transition from Ladj/ Macbdh to the bride of 
Othello^ Mrs. Siddons had show n her genius to be a star 
of the first magnitude, that could reach and adorn the 
most distant and opposite points in the horizon of tragic 
excellence.” 

A circumstance, personally unfortunate to her, occur- 
red in her first representation of the part. They gave 
her, with criminal negligence, a damp bed to lie upon 
in the death-scene, and she contracted from thence a 
rheumatic fever. Twice in the course of her life, she 
encountered the most serious of stage perils. Desde- 
inonds sheets had nearly killed her with cold ; and 
afterwards, when she played Hermione^ in the ‘‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale,” from her drapery catching fire, she was in 
imminent danger of being burnt alive. 

April 14, 1785. 

She appeared in no other new part till Mason's tra- 
gedy of “ Elfrida,” which had beW admired at Bucking- 
ham House, was brought out by command of their 
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Majesties.* Its author is mentioned with personal 
regard by Mrs. Siddons, in her MS. llecollections. 
Speaking of her friend Lady Ilarcourt's country scat, 
she says, “ When I was on my usual visit to this 
beautiful place, I have often walked arm-in-arm with 
tho author of ‘ Caractacus,’ and the amiable White- 
head. The former of those gentlemen, before I made 
his acquaintance, had conceived an inveterate dislike to 
me : he was a great humourist ; hut with all his oddi- 
ties, a benevolent man. He was petted and coaxed by 
Lord Ilarcourt, and by all the visitors, indeed, like a 
spoilt child. He hated me because he could not bear 
that I should be even compared with his departed 
friend and favourite, ]\frs. Pritchard ; and was so an- 
noyed at the sound of my name, that, in order playfully 
to humour his prejudice, they sunk it, and always, in 
his hearing, called me the Lady. I arrived there at 
tea-time, and found him looking very sulky indeed, 
wrapt up in his Spanish cloak, which he called being 
out of humour. We happened somehow to be near 
each other at supper. I found his ice beginning to 
thaw ; and the next morning, to the great amusement 
of the whole party, we were detected practising a duet 
in the breakfast-room. From that time forth I had the 
honour of being in his good graces, for the too short 
period of his pious and valuable existence. When I 
arrived at his own habitation, on a visit for a few days, 
they told us he was absent, but would soon return. In 

* Cast of parts ; Athelwold^ Smith ; Edgar j Breretoii ; Orgar, 
J, Aickin; Edwin, Packer: Mrs. Siddons; Albina, ^ 

Mrs. Brereton. 
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the meantiTne, Mr. Siddons and I strolled to see him ; 
and when we entered, we saw the venerable man, the 
almost adored parish pnest, in the organ-loft, teaching 
the children some music for the next Sunday. We left 
him undisturbed in his pious occupation, and returned 
to his house, where he soon received us with heartfelt 
cordiality, lie spoke broad Yorkshire, and good- 
naturedly allowed us to accuse him of affectation in so 
doing ; though I believe he was only affecting what was 
so natural to him that he could not avoid it.” 

With regard to Mrs. Siddons s Elfrida^ I am inclined 
to believe the Journalist's blunt report of her perform- 
ance,* namely, that she had .acted everything in the 
part which she had to act, and looked the part as per- 
fectly as possible ; but that her powers and graces wero 
exerted in vain in so dull a drama.” She was called to 
perform it only twice. 

There arc two sorts of simplicity in the natural his- 
tory of poets : the right sort, the manly simplicity, that 
makes him write like Bums and Crabbe, from the 
forcible dictates of nature ; and the wrong sort, perhaps 
better entitled to the name of credulity, that gulls th1bm 
to believe in^*th 0 false resources of their art. The 
yorthy and single-hearted Mason was of the latter de- 
scription: he was one of^hose, to use Burns's words, 

** Who think to climb Parnassus’ hill 
, By dint o’ Greek,” 

He not only persuaded himsolf that he could incor-i 

Morning Chronicle for April 18, 1785. — ‘‘ ‘Elfrida' was not 
new to the stage when brought out at this period. It had been three 
times before tried at Covent Garden.” And, still more strange to say, 
was tried at that house once more, in 1792. 
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porato the Attic chorus with the modern drama— an 
attempt like that of ingrafting a dead branch on a 
living tree, but he made his experiment with a play 
that is without action and without interest. We might 
forgive him for perverting history, and showing off 
Elfrida^ who was a barbarous traitress, as a tender wife, 
but it defies all patience to find her employed in nothing 
but making speeches, and calling on her waiting-maids 
to strike up Odes to the Rising Sun. In order to save 
her husband, and divert the King's affection, she makes 
a promise to stain and deform her beauty, but she never 
performs it ; and, when her lord is killed, she hurries 
off her poor maids into a nunnery, without consulting 
their inclinations. All this time he dreamt himself, 
and wrote to his friends, that ho was imitating 
Sophocles ! 

[April 30.] 

The next new character which she performed was 
that of Rosalind, in “ As You Like It." After a suc- 
cessful transition from the greatest to the gentlest parts 
of tragedy, it would have been but one step farther, in 
th© versatility of genius, to have been at home in the 
enchanting Rosalind; and as the chaeacter, though 
comic, is not broadly so, and is as romantic and poetical 
as anything in tragedy, I somewhat grudgingly confess 
my belief, that her pcrform^ce of it, though not a 
failure, seems to have fallen equally short of a triumph. 
It appears that she played the part admirably in some 
particulars. But, altogether, Rosalindas character h^ 
a gay and feathery lightness of spirits, which one can 
easily imagine more difficult for Mrs. Siddons to assume, 
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than the tragic meekness of Desdehiona, In “As You 
Like It,” Rosalind is the soul of the piece, aided only by 
the Clown^ (and, O that half the so-called wise were as 
clever as Shakspeare’s clowns !) —she has to redeem the 
wildness of a forest, and the dulness of rustic life. Her 
wit and beauty have “ to throw a sunshine in the shady 
place.” Abate but a spark of her spirit, and we should 
become, in the forest scenes, as melancholy and moral- 
ising as Jaques. Shakspearc's Rosalind^ therefore, 
requires the gayest and archest representative. In a 
letter from ^Cr. Young, which I have before me, he 
says, “ Her Rosalind wanted neither playfulness nor 
feminine softness ; but it was totally without archness, 
— not because she did not properly conceive it ; but 
how could such a countenance bo arch ?” 

Here alone, I believe, in her whole professional career, 
Mrs. Siddons found a rival, who beat her out of a 
single character. The rival Rosalind was Mrs. Jordan : 
but those who best remember Mrs. Jordan, will be the 
least surprised at her defeating her great cotemporary 
in this one instance. Mrs. Jordan was, perhaps, a 
little too much of the romp, in some touches of the part ; 
but, altogether, she had the ndimt^ of it to a degree that 
Sliakspeare himself, if he had been a living spectator, 
ivould have gone behind the scenes to have saluted her 
for her. success in it. 

Anna Seward, who, though her taste was exceedingly 
bad in many points, had a due appreciation of our great 
actress, speaks of her as follows, in the part of Rosalind, 
“ For the first time,*^! saw the justly celebrated Mrs. 
Siddons in comedy, in Rosalind ; but though her smile 
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is as enchanting as her frown is magnificent — as her 
tears arc irresistible, yet the playful scintillations of 
colloquial wit, which most strongly mark that character, 
suit not the dignity of the Suldonian form and coun- 
tenance. Then her dress was injudicious. The 
scrupulous prudery of decency produced an ambiguous 
vestment, that seemed neither male nor female.” “ But,” 
Miss Seward adds, when she first came on as the 
Princess^ nothing could be more charming ; nor than 
when she resumed her original character, and exchanged 
comic spirit for dignified tenderness.” 

During the season 1704-5, Mrs. Siddons performed 
seventy-one nights, and in seven new characters. Of 
these, she played Margaret of Anjou thrice ; Zara 
twice ; Ladg Macbeth thirteen times ; Desdemona four 
times ; ElfHda twice ; and liosalind twice. 

Mrs. Siddons' salary, as I have already mentioned, 
was, on her return to Drury Lane, in 1 782, ten guineas 
per week. When John Kemble joined the company, 
liis salary was five guineas. 

In 1784, Mrs. Siddons’ salary was raised to twenty- 
three guineas and seven shillings per week, and Mr. 
Kemble’s to ten guineas. 

In the summer of the year she performed at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Belfast, and Glasgow. 
On crossing the Tweed for a second time, she had no 
longer to complain of the sluggishness of Scottish 
enthusiasm. A rustic in the Glasgow theatre w^as so 
enchanted, that he exclaimed, She is a fallen angel ! ” 
and in Edinburgh, the people coltected in a vast crowd 
before her lodgings* Though there was a multitude, 
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however, of the lowest people, there was not a mob. 
On the contrary, the decorousness of the national' 
character was shown, by the many thousands who 
collected to look at her, observing tho most respectful 
silence. I heard another instance, lately, of the strong 
impression which she had now made on the feelings of 
the Scotch. A lady is still living in Edinburgh, who 
was at that period one of her ardent admirers, and who 
was herself looked up to, in the higher circles of the 
Scottish capital, for her taste and intelligence. Her 
once vivid faculties, however, are now sunk in the 
torpor of extreme old age. She is blind, and scarcely 
ever speaks, or expresses interest in any worldly subject. 
A friend went to see her, and by some chance tho name 
of Mrs. Siddons was mentioned, when the venerable 
invalid astonished her family by breaking her accus- 
tomed silence, and speaking of a matter that regarded 
this world, with warm and prolonged interest. She 
dwelt earnestly on her recollections of the great actress; 
and the subject brought smiles over her features, though 
they were pale with a hundred years. 

Old Drury was again opened on the 7th of September, 
] 785. The first new part which she performed this 
season [[Oct. 20,] was that of the Dwhrn*, in Jephson’s 

Braganza.” In this character Mrs. Yates liad been 
often admired ; and I remember Mrs. Siddons saying 
that she thought “ Braganza” very passable for a 
modem tragedy. Without pretending to uphold 
Jephson as anything like a masterly dramatist, 1 must 
confess I have a certain liking for his literary memory. 

* Duke of BraganzUf Kmble ; Velasqueg, Smith. 
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It may seem contemptuous to say that I cannot praise 
him so much as I could wish; but, since I knew 
nothing of the man, that very regret shows that his 
writings must have given me some pleasure. At a 
time wlien the native genius of Tragedy seemed to be 
extinct, ho came boldly forward as a tragic poet, and, 
certainly, with a spark of talent : for if he has not the 
full flame of genius, he has at least its scintillating 
light. In fervour and boldness he is somewhat deficient; 
but, in more than one of his tragedies, I cannot help 
thinking him graceful and touching. The following 
scene, in his “ Duke of Braganza,” in which Velasquez y 
the Spanish minister, engages a monk to poison the 
Duke, appears to me to be far from indifferent ; 

TRAGEDY OP BRAGANZA. 

Act III — Scene 1 . — The Apartments 0 / VELASauEz. 

VELASQUEZ. 

* Attends the monk Ramirez?' 

Enter Ramirez. 

* You are welcome, 

Most welcome, reverend father. Pray draw near. 

We have a business for your privacy 
Of an especial kind : the circling air 
Should not partake it, nor the babbling winds, 

Lest their invisible wings disperse the breath 
Of that main secret which thy faithful bosom 
Is only to fit treasure.' 


RAMIREZ. 

* Good, my lord : 

I am no common talker.' 

VELASQUEZ. 

‘WeUIknowit; 

And therefore choose thee from the brotherhood ; 
Not one of whom but would lay by all thoughts 
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Of earth and heaven, and fly to execute 
What I, the voice of Spain, commissioned him. 

• # # • * 

Observe me well. 

Think not t mean to snatch a thankless office, 

Who serves the state while I direct her helm. 

Say, can you be content in these poor weeds,— 

To know no earthly hopes beyond a cloister ; 

But, stretch'd on musty mats in noisome caves, 

To rouse at midnight bells, and mutter prayers, 

For souls beyond their reach, to senseless saints : 

To wage perpetual war with nature's bounty : 

To bkicken sick wen’s chambers, and be number'' d 
With the loath'd leavings of mortalitij — 

The watch -light, honr-glass, and the nauseous phial 9 
Are these the ends of life ? Was this fine frame — 

Nerves exquisitely textur'd — soft desires — 

Aspiring tnoughts — this comprehensive soul, 

With all her train of god-like faculties — 

Given to be sunk in this vile drudgery r' 

RAMIRBZ. 

* These are the hard conditions of our state. 

We sow our humble seeds, with toil on death, 

To reap the harvest of our hopes in heaven.’ 

VELASCIUEZ. 

‘ Yet wiser they who trust no future chance, 

But make this earth a heaven. Raise thy eyes 
Up to the temporal splendours of our church ; 

Behold our priors, prelates, cardinals ; 

Survey their large revenues, princely state, 

Their palaces of marble, beds of down ; 

Their statues, pictures, baths, luxurious tables, 

That .shamejhe fabled banquets of the gods! 

See how th^ weary art, and ransack nature. 

To leave no taste, no wish ungratified ! 

Now — if thy spirit shrink not — 1 can raise thee 
To all this pomp and greatness. Pledge thy faith ; 

Swear thou wilt do this thing— whate'er I urge ; 

And Lisbon's envied crosier shall be thine.' 

The next novelty of the season was the celebration of 
a pageant, called “The Jubilee.” This entertainment, 
according to the contemporary newspapers, had been 
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written, prepared, and produced by Garrick, as a 
laughable representation of his own “ Jubilee,” held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in honour of Shakspeare, in 
1709. At its first appearance it had had a run of seventy 
nights ; and was deservedly a popular pageant, if wo 
may trust the same newsmen, from its containing so 
much whimsical stage bustle, pleasant nonsense, charm- 
ing music, and splendid representation. But, though it 
was now got up witli great care and expense, I believe, 
its pleasant nonsense seldom occasioned a renewed 
exhibition. It contained a procession of emblematic 
theatrical characters, in which Mrs. Siddons appeared 
in a triumphal car as the Tragic Muse. 

On the 26 th of November, Mrs. Siddons played the 
part of Mrs» Locemorey in Murphy's comedy of ‘‘ The 
Way to Keep Him ; ” a piece that is tolerably humour- 
ous, but very absurd, in its pretensions to moral 
meaning respecting the secret of preserving connubial 
happiness. Mrs, Loremore^ youngj beautiful, and 
amiable, but of a serious temper, somewhat inclined to 
be sorabrous, has to lament the estrangement of a hus- 
band, who seldom cither dines or sleeps at home. The 
news that he spent his evenings at the house of a 
liandsomo widow*, Mrs, Belmour^ is firs|r^ blabbed by a 
foGtman to a waiting-maid, and by her duly whispered 
to Mrs, Lo'cemore, To the suspected syren widow, the 
forlorn wife repairs, introduces herself, though a stranger, 
and implores lier not to rob her of her husband's society. 
The widow Belmour swears, as she can conscientiously, 
that he knows no such person as Mr, Lovemore; but 
she is receiving, as she conceives, the honourable 
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addresses of an unmarried gentleman, Lord Etheridge ; 
though, in due time, it turns out that her wooer has 
been wearing a false title, and that my Lord and Mr. 
Ltyoemore are one and the same worthy person. On this 
discovery, she of course discards Lord Etheridge.^ but 
contracts a friendship for the injured wife ; and puts 
her upon a plan for recovering her partner s lost ejec- 
tions** It may pusossl^ tlie moralist to anticipate what 
human means are to secure the affections of such a vagrant 
as Lovemore ; who, in the course of the play, utters 
not one word of truth, except when he tells Sir Brilliant 
Fashion “We are both rascals ! ” The widow Belrrmir 
advises his wife to rally her husband, — even to pique 
liis jealousy a little ; but at all events to be sprightly 
and joyous. In the sad reality of life, such a receipt 
for recovering stolen or strayed affections would, ^n all 
probability, be about as effective as advertising a reward 
for them by the towto-crier. But they manage things 
better on the stage. The widow's nounsel effects its 
end ; and the piece ends happily. 

The character of Mrs, Lornnore^ though she is ulti- 
mately called on to assume hilarity, is thus, in the main, 
serious and pathetic ; and in so far it was appropriate 
t^o Mrs. Siddons : but it was complained of, and I fear 
with justice, that she made the injured wife too tragic 
for comedy. The contemporary diurnah, indeed> almost 
unauimo'usly pronounced her Mrs. LooemorO to be a 
total failure. In so far they contradicted themselves, 
tliat they allowed she got some applause ; biit they 
dressed ^eir friendly regrets in the deepest mourning 
of language, and talked with solemn imagery of Mrs. 
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Siddons's descent from the tragic throne, and of her 
appearing as the dtscrowjied Queen of Tragedy by the 
side of Miss Fai-ren, who was coiirtesying to far louder 
applauses than any that greeted the Siddons. It should 
have occurred to them, that if she did quit the Tragic 
throne for a night, there was nobody to step up to it in 
her place. At the same time it must be owned, that 
in the field of C^omedy she gathered no laurels. 

On tlio 27 th of December, 1785, she gave birth to 
her second son, George. How fleeting is human lifie ! 
I remember this son of Mrs. Siddons as freshly as if we 
bad met but yesterday. He was then a youth about 
fourteen, find I recollect, when we sat together in the 
theatre, being struck by his sensibility at the sight of 
liis mother’s acting. About the third part of a century 
has since elapsed. George Siddons is now a grandfather, 
and has been thirty years in India, where he has made 
his fortune. His eldest daughter is married to the 
celebrated Oriental scholar, Mr. Wilson, of Oxford. 

The very day after her appearance as Mrs, Lovemore,^ 
Co vent Garden lost its best actor, and the British stage 
)ue of its brightest ornaments, by the death of Ilender- 
^ son. He was lamented by all who knew him, and by 
none more than by Mrs. Siddons, who was bound to him 
by gratitude for his prediction of her greatness. She 
volunteered her services to his family ; and on the 26th 
of February, 1786, she played for their benefit, 

at Covent Garden, whkh was then the more splendid of 
the two houses, and capable of greater receipts. Mr. 
Pope was her Jaffeer, and Aickin played Pierre. 
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During this season she appeared, in March, as the 
heroine, in Dolap'a “ Captives,” * and Mrs. Hannah 
More’s “ Percy.” f If I were asked why she conde- 
scended to act in two such miserable tragedies, I should 
answer, that she had no power of rejecting any part in 
a play that was accepted by the Managers ; and that if 
she had even possessed such a royal veto, its exercise 
might have been unsafe and invidious. 

For her first benefit, this season, slie pleyed Hermioney 
in the “Distressed Mother; ” preferring, in this instance, 
the part of the violent heroine, to that of the amiable 
Andromache, which was performed by her sister, Miss 
Kemble4 

I am not surprised at her preference of the more 
vehement character ; i )r the conscientious Distressed 
Mother is rather an insipid personage. She js the only 
character in the tragedy that is not ir love, and yet the 
only one that escapes with good fortune. Ilermmie, on 
the contrary, engrosses all the little interest of the play, 
at least, in its English shape. In the original, 

the sparkling graces of Racine’s h ng..ago partiJly atone 
to us for the thinness of his incidents, and the \/ant of 

^ The tragedy of “ TIm* Captives" Ah a«‘tt (I Mmli y 1786 Srra- 
ffon. Prince of Sora, Smith ; Connaf, Kinq of MorveUt Burry- 
more ; Uidallanj Bensley ; Malvina (tJie wlo of Erragon), Mrs. 
Siddons ; Minla (her Friend), Miss ICcmhle. 

f “Perry" was acted March 26. Percy, Palmer; Douglas ^ 
Kemble; Haby, J. Aiokin; Hubert, Packer: Elwina, Mrs. Sid- 
dons ; Bertha, Mrs. Ward. 

:}: Cast of parts in “ The Distrcssoil Mother," as n was lu ted at 
Diury Lane, March 4, 1786. Orestes, Smith; Pyrrhus, Pahqer; 
Hermione, Mre. Siddons; Andromache, Miss Kemble. 
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strength in his story. But the spirit of his style evapo- 
rates in the Englishman s transfusion of it into blank 
verse. Nevertheless, in the translation itself, though 
Orestes and the widow of Hector are but dull worthies, 
some interest is left in Hermione. In the agony of her 
struggle to overcome her fondness for Pyrrhus^ and to 
bestow it on Orestes^ there is a strongly condensed 
utterance of passion in her words, 

“ And, if I ’ve power o’er my own heart, ’tis his 
and her turning round upon Orestes^ with indignation 
and abhoiTcnce at the murder which he has committed 
at her bidding, is at once poetically just, and dramati- 
cally striking. 

In the scene where Ilermione commands Orestes to 
commit the m Siddon ’ was memorably iin- 

piv^sivt. ‘riie h-Ji.'cb:} says lo her suitor, 

* Haste to the temple ; 

Hajlij, prince, and sacrifice him,’ 

ORESTKS. 

‘Whom?’ 

HERMIONE. 

‘ Why, Pyrrhus !’ 

> rs. birldons •'t that wor', disengaged her train from 
the u]diohiirig tondaiit, and pronounced the name of 
PyvrhHs svlth an emphasis that thrilled the remotest 
auditor. 

I am surprised at Mr. Boaden’s affirming that, when 
tliis tragedy first came out, the writer of the Spectator 
used the little disingenuous art of totally concealing its 
Freri^^ origin. That writer speaks of having seen *‘The 
Distressed Mother" performed ; and, at the first per- 
formance, it was ushered in by a prologue from the pen 

p 2| 
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of Steele, in which direct notice is taken of its being a 
translation : 

“ This piece, presented in a foreign tongue, 

When France was glorious, and her monarch young.” , 

After Steele's prologue had thus publicly advertised 
the fact, the Spectator would have been out of his wits, 
if he had thought of concealing it ; and, indeed, he says 
nothing inconsistent with the supposition that it was 
commonly known. Phillips avowed himself Racine's 
translator, in the first copy of the play that he published. 

For her second benefit, this season, Mrs. Siddons 
played Ophelia* Having never seen her in the charac- 
ter, I must own that I cannot speak of her performance 
of it without some doubt. On the one hand, Mr. Boaden 
says that she made it deeply affecting ; and the criticism 
of the press generally concurs in extolling her perform- 
ance of it, which makes it likely that there was a 
correspondent feeling in the public mind. It is also a 
striking circumstance, that her follow-actress, who 
played the Qiieen^ in ‘‘ Hamlet," was so electrified by 
the Siddons's looks, when she seized her arm, that she 
hesitated, and forgot her part. On the other hand, 
though Mrs. Siddons was a passable vocalist, yet I can * 
hardly imagine her powers of singing adapted for the 
wild tenderness of Ophelia; and, if she succeeded so 
absolutely in the part, why did she never perform it a 
second time ? f Her greatness in the characters that 

* May 15, 1786. Hamlet^ Kemble ; tlic Ghostj Bcnaley. 

t The most interesting performance of Ophelia that I have met 
■with on rewrd, was that of Mra. Susannah Mountfort, the daughter of 
the celebrated actor whose untimely death has’ been mentioned in the 
tliird chapter. 1 quote the anecdote from Mr. Gencst’s “ Account of 
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formed her true clement, forbids our ranging one iota 
beyond them in search of questionable merits. Her 
fame disdains all alliance with doubt, i 

Of all that has been written about Hamlet and Ophelia^ 
I best like the remarks of Mrs. Jameson, in her Charac- 
teristics of AVomcn. If the authoress of that charming 
work had ever seen Mrs. Siddons in this part, I should 
go far to consult her opinion on the subject. But 
Ophelias critic is of a later generation, and I ought not 
ungallantly to wish a lady to be older than she is. 

The same evening that she played Ophelia^ Mrs. Sid- 
dons performed the in Milton's “ Comus," if the 
masque can be called Milton's which was mutilated from 
the original, for stage performance, by Dalton and Col- 
man. The latter of these stage adaptators tells us, that 
Milton's poetry, unless it caught the audience by singing, 
was always coldly received. If so, Mrs. Siddons's finest 
elocution could be of little avail. But the truth is, that 
Milton's poetry is not theatrical. ^ 

the English Stage.” It was first given by Mrs. Bellamy, who had it 
fh'rn Colley Cibber. “ Mrs. Mountfort, during her hist years, became 
iltraiiged, but, as )ier disorder was not outrageous, she was not placed 
under any rigorous confiiieiiient, but was eulfered to walk about her 
house. One day, in a lucid interval, she asked what play W'as to he 
porfomed that evening, and was told it wiis to be ‘ ILimlct.’ Whilst 
slic was on the stage she had acted Ophelia with great applause ; the re- 
collection struck her, and, with all that cunning wliich is so frequently, 
allied to insanity, she found means to elude the care of her attendants, 
and got to the theatre, where, concealing herself till tlie scene where 
Ophelia was to make her appeamiicc in her mad state, sJio pushed upon 
the stage before the person appointed to play the character, and exhibited 
ft repivsentation of it thatastonished the performers as well as the audience. * 
She exhausted her vital powers in this effort, was taken home, and died 
soon after/’ 
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During this, which was licr third season, Mrs. Sid- 
dons acted fifty-five times. I think it was in the charac- 
ter of Desdemona alone that she could bo said to have 
acquired fresh fame. In the summer recess, she made 
her usual tour of the provincial theatres. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Season at Drury Lane, 1786-7 — Mi*s. Siddons plays Chone— Imogen 
— Ilortensiay in the “ Count of Narhonne ” — Lady Restless^ in 
the Comedy of “ All in the Wrong” — Julia., in the “Italian Lover” 
— ^/tda,iu “Jane Shore.” 

[ 1786 .] 

Drury Lane Wcoa re-opened on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1786. But Mrs. Siddons had no new part till the 
22d of November; when Dodsley's tragedy of ‘‘ Cleone’* 
was brought out, for the first time at that house.* It 
had been offered to Garrick as early as 17^8, and his 
declining it wa« ascribed to the piece containing no part 
in which he could himself appear; though, in my humble 
opinion, the tragedy itself makes the best apology for 
his refusal. It was accepted, however, in the same year, 
at Co vent Garden, where Mrs, Bellamy's bewitching 
streams gave it a run for sixteen nights, — exactly eight 
times the number of hearings which Mrs. Siddons's acting 
could ever obtain for it. 

It is well known that Robert Dodsley raised himself, 
by his talents and good conduct, from a humble station 
to wealth and consequence, and that he was a useful 
publisher, and a most respectable man. He left lit^a- 
ture indebted to him on the whole ; though not for this 

♦ Cast of parts. S{froy, J, Kemble ; GlanvillCf Bensley ; Beau~ 
fori., sen, J. Aickin; Beaufort ^ jun, Barrymore; Cleaner Mrs. 
Sidddns ; leabellUt Mrs. Ward, 
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tragedy. Mr. Genest calls it tolerable : but I would 
rather substitute the words of Dogberry^ that ‘SV is 
most tolerable^ and not to be endured” Tlie hero, Sifroy^ 
is a sort of would-be Othello ; with the difterence, that 
Othello is of a noble nature, excited to jealousy by skil- 
ful villany, wdiilst Sifroy is a silly dupe of the shallowest 
artifice. In short, the dulncss of Cleone'’ has no 
relief, except its torpedo-like shocks of improbability. 

Having had occasion, in writing the present work, to 
read over all the dull plays in which Mrs. Siddons was 
condemned to perform a part, I have endeavoured to 
indemnify myself by the re-perusal of Shakspeare ; and 
I have thus had room to speculate on the nature of 
dramatic poetry, from the most eontrasted impressions 
it could produce. The word Improbability brings to 
my mind not only the besetting sin of the dramatic 
dunces, but a laughable apology for it which one of 
them offers, in the preface {o his’ own condemned tragedy, 
and a protest which he solemnly enters against the 
injustice of its damnation. “ You,” (the critics of the 
day,) says the dolorous author, harp eternally on my 
improbabilities. You deal rigorously with inferior dra- 
i^atists on the score of their delinquencies as to the 
probable ; but, when the same fault is found in some 
great master, like Shakspeare, oh, then you give the 
word probability quite a liberal and kindly latitude of 
interpretation. And is not improbability as great a sin 
in the richest as it is in the poorest dramatic genius f” 

To this question, which reminds me of the ass in the 
fable, wondering why he might not fawn upon his master 
like a lap-dog, I trust the reader anticipates my answer^ 
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which is flatly — No ! Improbability, for its own sake, 
we never desire ; but we forgive the fault, in proportion 
as it is redeemed by wit and genius. In truth, the 
inspired dramatist softens the aspect of improbability, 
and causes it to put on a look of the probable. lie 
makes only an initiatory demand on our credulity ; and 
then he pours in such successive touches of nature, that 
his picture of it becomes at once more pleasing than 
reality, and, to our fascinated imagination, equally true. 

In the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” for instance, though 
there are one or two stumbling-blocks at the threshold, 
over which the genius of Shakspearo alone could help 
us, yet, when we get over these, we find ourselves at 
home, and in a pleasant mansion. We must forget the 
difficulty of Portia disguising her sex, and appearing 
before the judgment-seat, as well as the improbable 
nature of the contract. But, surmount these obstacles, 
and the rest all follows like logic, for what can be more 
lawyer-like than the whole pleading of Portia, and the 
quibble by which she gets rid of the pound of flesh ? 

Here we have a true poet dealing with tho daringly 
improbable ; but, on the •other hand, when the ungifted 
'dramatist gets you into unlikely conceptions, he drags 
you through a slough of them ; and he makes his 
improbabilities breed beyond Malthusian calculation. 

In the Drama, it is clear that we must open our 
minds to the boldness of fiction, dramatic art being so 
extremely difficult. Its poet cannot, like a narrator, 
come forth and explain all matters himself, but must 
speak only through his characters ; yet all the while he 
is bound to strike and surprise us. Common-place 
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events will not serve this end : he must give us such as 
are uncommon. The uncommon borders on the mar- 
vellous; and the marvellous, though not necessarily 
incredible, requires a facile and fanciful state of belief. 
When dramatic poetry, therefore, reveals a certain 
degree of beauty, it expands the imagination beyond 
prosaic, and literal calculations into a willing faith in 
romantic probability. A solid dunce he must be who 
would calculate the casket and judgment scenes of the 

Merchant of Venice” by the every-day probabilities 
of life. But, whilst we grant this indulgence to genius, 
if it be asked, whether we. can extend it to indifferent 
talent, the answer must be, that we assuredly do not, 
and cannot. The romance of the fancy is a sunflower 
that will open itself only to Apollo. Whatever credit 
we give to inspired fiction is repaid to us with lavish 
interest; but our faith can have no dealings with 
dulness in affairs of the marvellous. 

To return to Dodsley. I am no way surprised that 
the Drury Lane audience had no desire to see our great 
actress herself in “ Cleone ” beyond tho second night. 
Even on that evening the btfxes were observed to be 
almost deserted; and the reason assigned was, that she' 
had affected the ladies too much at the former represen- 
tation. It was said of Dr. Duigenan that he had as strong 
an influence over the House of Commons as Grattan 
himself ; for, if Grattan could fill the House, the other 
could at any time empty it. In the same manner, the 
author of “ Cleone” might boast that he had called forth 
a perfectly new power in Mrs. Siddons s actingr-that 
of thinning her audiences. 
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[1787.J 

The next new part whicli she assumed was that of 
Imogen^ in “ Cymboline."* • This play, one of the 
loveliest creations of Shakspeare’s fancy, is, perhaps, the 
fittest in his whole theatre to illustrate .the principle 
which I have just been pointing out, namely, that great 
dramatic genius can occasionally venture on bold im- 
probabilities, and yet, not only shrieve the offence, but 
leave us enchanted with the offender. The wager of 
Posthumus ^ in Cymbeline,” is a very unlikely one. 

I certainly dislike that spirit of detraction which obvi- 
ously pervades Mrs. Lennox*§^ dissections of Shakspeare ; ^ 
but, really, when she puts the question, whether a 
noble-minded prince acts consistently in betting on his 
wife’s chastity, I am at a loss how to answer her. 
Schlegel, the hierophant of Shakspeare, admits that 
Posthu7nu8*s character is somewhat sacrificed for the 
sake of counterbalancing effect, liazlitt avoids the 
question ; and Mrs, Jameson apologises for the wager 
on the score of the rude times. There is so much ana- 
chronism in a play wliere British princes and Romans 
appear in one scene, and a French gentleman in another, 
that we are left with but vague conceptions of the 
suitable manners. But, in no age or state of manners 
would a sensible man have closed with lachimds chal- 
lenge ; and the more that we bear of Posthumus being 
such a creature, 

** As to seek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare,” 

the more we wonder at his un dig nified bet. 

* Jan. 29, 1787. Posthumus, J. Kemble ; lachimo, Smith. 
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Let US deal honestly with the objection ; and admit 
the wager to be improbable. But still we have enough 
in the play to make us forget it, and more than forgive 
it. Shakspeare foresaw tliat, from this license, he could 
deduce delightful scenes and situations ; and he scrupled 
not to hazard it. The faulty incident may thus be 
compared to a little fountain, which, tliough impregnated 
with some unpalatable mineral, gives birth to a large 
stream, and that stream, as it proceeds, soon loses its 
taint of taste, in the sweet and many waters that join 
its course. 

Be the wager what it mj^, it gives birth to charming 
incidents. It introduces us to a feast of the chastest 
luxury, in the sleeping scene, when we gaze on the shut 
eyelids of Imogen. And that scene (how incftably rich 
as well as modest !) is followed by others, that swell 
our interest to enchantment. Imogens character hallows 
to the imagination everything that loves her, and that 
she loves in return : and, when she forgives Fosthumus.^ 
who may dare to refuse him pardon? Then, in her 
friendship with her unconscious brothers of the moun- 
tain cave, what delicious touches of romance ! I think I 
exaggerate not, in saying that Shakspeare has nowhere 
breathed more pleasurable feelings over the mind, as an 
antidote to tragic pain, than in ‘‘ Cymbeline.'* Yet, 
why do I doubt of my partiality to this tragedy of 
Shakspeare*s being perfectly just ? It is only because, 
among the masterpieces of Shakspeare — a pretty 
numerous class, — if I were asked which was my chief 
favourite, I should always be apt to answer, That which 
I ham last read. 
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In the tragedy of “ Cymbelinc,” wc have a deep 
curiosity for Imogens destiny ; wonderfully sustained, 
at the same time, with a never-doubting hope. We 
see futurity in the story as througli a richly-stained 
window, that hides the landscape, and yet glows with 
its light. 

Mrs. Siddons was peculiarly happy in Imogen. She 
gave greatness to the character, without diminishing its 
gentleness. I believe that a feeling of rivalship with 
Mrs. Jordan was not quite unconcerned with her 
motives for wishing to play the part. In tragic acting 
she had palpably defeated the Yates and the Crawford; 
and, though Miss Farren still showed herself in the 
“ Winter’s Talc,” as Ilernuone^ she had no tragic popu- 
larity that could in the least aliirm Mrs. Siddons. But 
Mrs. Jordan had admirers absurd enough to predict her 
greatness in tragedy ; and she had played Bellario and 
ImogeUy with no small celebrity, in the preceding 
season. By acting Imogen only once, our great actress 
put a stop to Mrs. Jordan’s competition with her on 
the graver stage. ImogeUy having to repulse Clotmy 
and to rebuke Icu'himoy requires not only sweetness, 
’ b'lt dignity of demeanour. ' Of the latter princely 
quality the lovely and romping JVIrs. Jordan had not a 
particle.* 

* Mrs. Siddons had to play this character, during some of the scenes, 
in man’s attire. From all that I (»n collect, she was here more fortu- 
nate than in Rosalind. A letter of hers is now before me, whicli she 
wrote to Mr. Hamilton, the painter, just before she appeared in the 
port. 

“ To Mr. Hamilton, DeanMreeU Soho. 

“Mrs. Siddons presents her compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
and wishes them many happy returns of this joyous season (Christmas). 
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On the 15th of March, she found a new charaeter, in 
the Hortensia of Jephson's “ Count of Narbonne.*'* 
This tragedy is avowedly taken from Walpole's 
“ Castle of Otranto though, of course, there is no 
preternatural agency represented on the stage. The 
hero of the play, like that of the romance, has inherited 
his estate from an unrighteous owner ; and the curse 
of imexpiated blood hangs over his house. The heirs- 
apparent successively die. The last of them perishes 
not, as in W alpolo's romance, by the fall of a gigantic 
helmet, but by being thrown from his horse in the 
chase. lie is not, like the heir of Otranto, a sickly 
weakling, but a noble and promising youth. The 
father’s shock at losing him so abruptly, in the bloom of 
youth, is well described. He had mourned over his 
other sons, he says, but their sickness had slowly pre- 
pared him for losing them : 

“ I saw my lilies drooping, and, acciistoined 
To see them dying, bore to see them dead.’' 

Jeplison is abundant in such touches of amenity ; but 
this tragedy is weak as a whole, and the part of Hor^ 
tensia^ the wife of the Count of Narbonne, was by no 
means worthy of Mrs. Siddons’s powers. 

She hopes they will do her the favour to lay their commands upon her, 
at all times, when they arc disposed to amuse themselves for an hour or two 
at the theatre. She iavery miichafraid they have deserted poor Old Drury. 

“ Mrs. Siddons would be extremely obliged to Mr. Hamilton, if he 
would be so good as to make her a slight sketch for a boy’s di^, to 
conceal the person as much as possible, as she was obliged to give the 
one he was so good as to make for Kosalind to Mrs, O’Neil, when she 
was last in Ireland. Mrs. Siddons soon hopes to bring the little folks 
to see their old friend. She expects them all this week. The dress is 
for Imagen^ but Mrs. Siddons does not wi-h to have it known.” 

* Raymond^ Mr. Kemble; Austin^ Bensley; Theodore^ Ban’ 
nistcr, jun. : Adelaide j Mrs. Crouch. 
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A few dajrs afterwards, March 29, for her brother s 
benefit, she acted Ladj^ Restless^ in Murph/ s diverting 
comedy of All in the Wrong.” * “ Mrs. Siddons,” 
says Boadcn, had as much bustle as the restless lady 
required, and spoke the dialogue naturally and skilfully, 
but the laugh excited was not of the hearty kind.” 

My own impression, the only time I ever saw her in 
comedy, which was at Edinburgh, and in the last cen- 
tury, was scarcely so favourable to her comic powers 
as that which Mr. Boadcn here expresses; and I believe, 
at this moment, that it was correct. She played Lady 
Townly^ I thought, with so marvellous a lack of airiness, 
that when I came to London, and had the honour of 
being introduced to her, a surprising addition to my 
pleasure in forming her acquaintance was, to find that 
she had a vast relish for humour, ay I and a fund of 
laughable anecdotes in conversation. In her own slow 
way, she told a comic story inimitably ; and I have 
heard her read scenes in comedy with irresistible effect. 
The impression made by those readings, and* my con- 
stant perception, during a long acquaintance, of a strong 
and naive sense of humour in her chara<jter, by degrees 
‘bd me to wonder how it was that nature had not Atted 
her to be ambidexterous on the stage. 1 was at one 
time, I must confess, almost a convert to the doctrine 
of my gifted friend Joanna Baillie, who still insists that 
nothing but unfair discouragement prevented Mrs. 
Siddons from being a great comic actress. My leaning 
towards this opinion, though I have at last abjured it, 

* For Kemble’s benefit. Sir John Restless, King; Beverley, 
Kemble ; Belinda, Miss Farreu, 
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was increased by finding Oxberry, an ill-natured but 
rather shrewd writer about theatricals, and himself an 
artist, somewhat an admirer of Mrs. Siddons in comedy. 
Mr. Godwin, a better authority, for whose friendly 
interest in the present work I owe my warmest 
acknowledgments, also spoke to me of the great felicity 
of her comic acting in the part of Portia ; and he had 
the kindness to favour me, soon after our conversation, 
with the following note : — 

“ New Paliicc Yard, 

“ Friday Kvening, Oct. 18, 1833. 

“ My dear Sir, — It struck me, after you left us, this 
morning, that I had answered your question respecting 
Mrs. Siddons's performance of the character of Portia^ 
in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,* with more than my usual 
imperfectness and generality; and, as you flatter me 
by laying a stress on my opinion, I am desirous of 
supplying this defect. 

“ I should say, therefore, that there was a most 
striking ‘fascination in her manner of exhibiting what 
she had to do in the fifth act. The scene is merely a 
light one, exhibiting the perplexity into which she 
throws Bassanio, by persisting that he had given his^ 
ring ''to a woman, and not to a man. This would 
appear almost nothing from a female of gamesome and 
rattling character, and would have made little inSpres- 
sion. But Mrs. Siddons had a particular advantage, 
from the gravity of her general demeanour ; and there 
was something inexpressibly delightful in beholding a 
woman of her general majesty condescend for once to 
become sportive. There was a marvellous grace in her 
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mode of doing this ; and her demure and queendike 
smile, when, appearing to be most in earnest, she was 
really most in jest, gave her a loveliness, that it would 
be in vain for mo to endeavour to find words to express. 

“ Believe me, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ William Godwin.*’ 

I beiibvc that Mr. Godwin, in the word condescend^ 
explains tlio secret of all Mrs. Siddons’a limited power 
in comedy ; for some power she certainly had, though 
it was not much. George Colman called her, in comedy, 
“ a frisking Gog.” Joanna Baillie and myself, less 
witty, but much more reverential towards the great 
actress, in our gratitude for her condescension to be 
mirthful, I have no doubt, exaggerated her comic 
powers. I had something like a remaining doubt upon 
the subject, wlicn, about a year ago, I waited on the 
famous comedian, Bannister, as an applicant for what- 
ever recollections of the Siddons he could alFord me. 
I am ashamed to say, that, idol as he is of my youthful 
recollections, I made thus late my personal acquaint- 
ance with him. Bannister was certainly not the chief 
' J convulsively droll actors ; but he was, to my humble 
taste, something better, — one who made you forget that 
you were looking at a play. He was pure hilarity, 
and |>lain English nature. Without a trait of grimace 
on his comely countenance, he always came in as if he 
liad been breathing the fresh air of the country, and he 
was more than an actor, by seeming to be no actor at 
all, but a gloriously pleasant fellow, helping you to 
enjoy a joke. 
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Bannister spoke of Mrs. Siddons with delightful en- 
thusiasm. Her noble features, he remarked, though 
large enough to command attention at a distance, were 
animated by so constant an expression of good sense, 
that they kept up a respectful feeling still more strongly 
in the person who was acting with her on the stage, 
than in the far-off spectator. A smile, he said, was not 
habitual to her ; but, when it did mantle in her coun- 
tenance, it Ccame to the heart, not like the sunshine, 
that all could share, but as an individual and flattering 
compliment. Bannister had at first, I thought, a 
delicate reserve in touching on the subject of her talents 
for comedy, and sufl'ered me, without contradiction, to 
say, that surely some passages of her Rosalind must 
have been respectable ; but, when I requested of his 
candour to tell me wliether her comic acting had, in 
any character, or in the smallest degree, ever pleased 
him, he shook his head, and remarked, that the burthen 
of her inspiration was too weighty for comedy.* 

* Bannister’s anecdotes aboiit lumsclf more tlian rc|)aid me for his 
refusal to praise the comedy of Mrs. Siddons. He began his own stage 
career ih tragedy, and played the hero in Voltaire’s “Mahomet.** 
Harrick, who had trained him to the part, met him the next day, after he 
had acejuired some applauses in Mahomet^ and asked him, with his 
usual abundance of gesture and eh, ebs, what character he wished to 
play next. “ Whv,” said Bannister, “ I was thinking of OroonokoJ** 
“ feh,” said David, stantig at Bannister, who was at that time very thin, 
“ you will look as much like Oroonoko as a cliimney-swecper in a 
consumption.*’ Bannister told me that, at these words of Harrick, his 
knees slackened, and he had almost'Sunk down on the pavement. At 
another interview, he ventured to tell the English Roscius that he had 
some thoughts of attempting comedy. “ Eh, eh said Garrick, “ why 
no, don’t think of that, you may humbug the town for some time longer 
as a tragedian ; but comedy a serious thing, so don’t try it yet.” 
Bannister, however, attempted comedy ; and his Don Whiskerandos 
(ao he himself says) laugh^ his tragedy out of fashion. 
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Very soon after her experiment as Lady Restless^ the 
pen of Jeplison furnished her with a new and original 
tragic character, in his play of Julia, or the Italian 
Lover.” The genius of that writer is just sufficient, in 
my mind, to excite a moderate partiality ; but, I should 
do injustice to Jephson not to acknowledge, that his 
tragedy of “ Julia,” and particularly the trial scene, 
was good enough to give great scope to Mrs. Siddons's 
acting. The revengeful Montevole^ in this play, is an 
Italian portrait of strong national verisimilitude. 

The only other new part which she performed during 
this season was Alicia^ in “Jane Shore.” “Why,” it 
will perhaps be asked, “ did she relinquish the com- 
paratively loveable character of Shores wife, for that of 
the guilty wretch who betrays her ?” The only answer 
I can give is, that, wretch as she is, Alicia is an im- 
passioned being ; and that none but players can duly 
estimate the craving of the public for new impressions 
from performers, or the difficulty of satisfying that 
avidity. A meritorious actor once told me, that no 
risk fn a new part was so formidable as cloying the 
public with over-frequency in an old one. A player 
Way recover from experimental damnation ; but the 
world never forgives the infliction of satiety. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Season at Drury Lane, 1787-1788 — Mrs. Slddons appears as Cordelia^ 
in “ King Lear” — as Cleonice^ in tLc “ Fate of Sparta” — Kathe- 
rine^ in “ Katlierinc and Petruehio” — Dionara^ in (Jreathced’s 
“Regent” — as Cleopatra^ in Dryden's “ AU for Love” — Visits 
Scotland — Was at Windsor when tlic king skewed the first Symii- 
toina of his Mental Malady. 

1787. 

During the recess of 1787, Mrs. Siddons found her 
health so much affected by her efforts in the preceding 
season, that she forbore her customary visits to the 
provincial theatres, and spent the greater part of the 
summer at the hospitable mansion of her friend, Lady 
Ilarcourt. 

In the autumn she returned to Old Drury ; but I 
find her appearing in no new part till she acted 
Cordelia^ to the King Lear of her brother, John* 
Kemble, 

Many are still alive who may remember them iii 
these/ two characters. Their magnificent acting was 
always the more acceptable for being conjoined on the 
stage ; though, when comparison was instituted, it 
leaned almost invariably in favour of the sister s genius. 
In this play, however, I believe I shall not contradict 
the genieral recollection of all surviving spectators, when 
1 say that the brother was a more memorable player 
than the sister. 1 have certainly, in my own mind, a 
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more vivid recollection of the Kemble’s Lear than of 
the Siddons's Cordelia. Tlie former, as Lcar^ was 
unparalleled among all the actors I ever beheld. Kean, 
with all his powers, I think, failed in the part as a 
whole. lie absolutely lowered the tone of it, at times, 
to the whine of an aged beggar. Kemble, alone, was a 
touchingly pathetic old man, and, at tho same time, 
“ every Inch a King*** When he awoke, in Cordeliers 
lap, he gave his eyes an expression that seemed inspired^ 
strangely blending the fire of a fervid mind with tho 
lost look of ago : and he made imbecility and dotage 
indescribably affecting. 

As far as my own recollection goes, Cordelia was not 
one of the parts in which our great actress made a first- 
rate impression. Of course, I am now only comparing 
her with herself. Mrs. Siddons, I also remember, once 
talked to me of Cordelia being a secondary part, which 
she would not have performed, but for the benefit of 
'her brother. This information will possibly surprise 
some of my readers, who have resorted to the page of 
Shakspeare oftener than to the theatre. ‘‘ How strange 
, it is,” they will say, that Mrs. Siddons should not 
have doated on the best of Shakspeare’s female creations, 
and felt herself at home in the pathos and hallowedness 
of his Cordelia.** Yes, the original heroine is a noble 
being, but Mrs. Siddons was not now. playing Shak- 
speare’s Cordelia. I have my own doubts, indeed, 

* On the evening of the day that I wi'ote the above sentence I went 
to see, for the first time, Macready as hear, 1 must own that 1 missed 
the hcrc^ tpaeivu-r^the splendid eyes of Kemble, in the old king's 
appearance; hut still Macready's performance' of Lear is that of a 
masterly actor. ^ 
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whether the real Shakspearian Cordelia^ beautiful as 
the character is, would have given great scope to Mrs. 
Siddons's powers, as the pious daughter of Lear appears 
in so few scenes of the tragedy. But, be that as it may, 
she was now playing a part compounded out of Shak- 
spearo's poetry and the verses of Nahum Tate. In this 
edition of Lear^ Cordelia is made to be in love with 
Edgar^ and to receive him as a lover, with his blanket 
about him, reciting many of the wretched verses of the 
interpolating poet. I deny not that, in all the unhal- 
lowed changes of the tragedy, considerable scope was 
stiU left for her talents. The piece, though desecr|ited, 
had not lost all its original glory, “ nor seemed less than 
Archangel ruined!* But still, the part of Cordelia was 
spoilt more than that of Leary and to that circumstance 
I ascribe our great actress’ seeming inferiority to her 
brother on this occasion. 

The restorers of our stage, in Charles the Second's 
reign, brought forward the tragedy of “ Lear,” as it 
was originally written ; but the public bad not taste 
enough to enjoy it, even with Betterton’s acting. In 
the leaden reign of King William, it was endured that 
Nahum Tate, the psalmist, should re-write “ King 
L^ar,” or, to use his own audacious words, should 
“ new string the unpolished jewels of Shakspeare!' He 
introduced a love-stdry between Edgar and Cordeltay 
and dismissed the audience in good humour, by making 
Lear and his pious daughter finally triumphant. Addi- 
son’s pure taste protested against this change ; and 
Itichardson blames it, in his ‘‘Clarissa:” but still the 
public were so fond of the love-story, and the reprieve, 
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that Garrick durst only make partial alterations on Tate's 
“ Lear." lie would not venture even to re-introduce 
the Fool, whom Nahum had banished, as if he had 
wished to have no other fool than himself concerned with 
the tragedy. 

In 1768, the elder Colman brought out “ Lear,” at 
Covent Garden, strange to say, unsuccessfully, though 
he rescued the greater part of it from the profanations 
of Tate. lie threw out the love scenes between Edgar 
and Cordelia, but was unhappily of Dr. Johnsons 
absurd opinion, that the heroine and her sire could not 
be ^smissed without victory and felicity. With this 
exception, he adhered pretty fairly to Shakspearo. 

Tho King Lear” that was now brought forward, 
in January, 1788 , I suppose, must have been Garrick’s 
edition of the play. I make this conjecture, because 
Kemble was not manager of Drury Lane until the October 
of the same year. But, be that as it may, I am sorry 
to confess that Kemble, when ho became manager, con- 
tinued an edition of “ Lear” upon the stage exceedingly 
discreditable to his taste, and retaining a great deal of 
ihe trash of Nahum Tate. In that vicious edition of 
his, both he and Mrs. Siddons habitually acted. 

Verily, if Shakspeare bo the idol of England^ he must 
be called our molten idol ; — we allow him to be cast 
into so many shapes, and to be adulterated with such 
base alloy. 

On the last night of the same month of January, 
1788, Mrs. Siddons had a new part, as Cleonice, in the 
“ Fate of Sparta a tragedy so full of rant, that I 
marvel how she contrived to keep her audience in a 
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slate of gravity. Its authoress, Mrs. Cowley, could he 
respectable in comedy, but never out of it. 

On the 13th of March, Mrs. Siddons performed, for 
her brother s benefit, certainly not for her own, the part 
of Katherme^ to his Petrmkio, 

She had a now part within a week after, March 20, 
as Dionara^ in “ The Regent," a tragedy, by her friend, 
Bertie Greatheed, now the representative of that family 
with whom she had lived at Guy's Cliff. Her partiality 
for this production was naturally bespoken by her 
friendship for its author ; at the same time, I am happy 
to find “ The Regent" regarded rather favourab||r by 
judges more unlikely to be lenient. The Biographia 
Britannica allows it considerable merit *. Mr. Genest 
also thinks it respectable, and commends the natural 
and*' simple language of its under characters. I knew 
Mr. Greatheed very well. He was a courageous 
Liberal, at a time when Liberalism was not so safe as 
at present: a practical philanthropist, and in every 
respect an estimable man. Bonum virum facile dixeris. 
But he was not a man of genius. 

For her second benefit, this season, May 6, Mrs. 
Siddons performed Cleopaira^ in Drydcn s “ All for 
Lpvet." Already, I think, her professional history 
entitles us to regret that she was not ofteiier in Shak- 
speare : and who can forget that Shakspeare has given 
us a far superior tragedy to Dryden’s on the same 
subject ? Dryden s Mare Antony is a weak voluptuary 

• The Biographia^ however, is wrong in stating that ‘*The Regent” 
wfia acted only twice. It ran through twelve nights. 

t Antony^ Kemble ; Feniidius, Palmer ; Dolahella^ Barrymore ; 
Ootavia^ Mrs. Word. 
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from first to last. Not a sentence of manly virtue is 
ever uttered by him that seems to come from himself ; 
and, whenever he expresses a moral feeling, it seems 
not to have grown up in his own nature, but to have 
been planted there by the influence of his friend Ven~ 
tidim^ like a flower in a child’s garden, only to wither 
and take no root. Shakspeare’s Antony is a very 
difierent being. When he hears of the death of his 
first wife, Fulma^ his exclamation, “ There’s a great 
spirit gone!” and his reflections on his own enthral- 
ment by Cleopatra^ mark the residue of a noble mind. 
An t^rdinary wanton could have enslaved Dryden’s 
hero. A queen, a siren, an encliantress, alone, could 
have entangled the Marc Antony of Shakspearc, whoso 
Cleopatra is equally superior to Dryden’s. 

And yet, would Shakspeare’s Cleopatra have suited 
JVlrs. Siddons’ powers ? I am pretty sure it would not. 
The energy of the heroine, though neither vulgar nor 
comic, has a meteoric playfulness and a subtle lubricity 
in the transition of feelings, that accords with no 
impression which can be recollected from Mrs. Siddons’s 
•A jting. 

A French critic calls Great Britain the island of the 
idolaters of Shakspeare ; yet it so happens, in this 
same island, that Dryden’s ‘‘ All for Love” has been 
acted ten times oftener than Shakspeare's “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.” 

But because the heroine of the latter drama is a part 
that probably would not have suited Mrs* Siddons, it by 
no means follows that she was worthily employed as the 
Cleopatra of the former. If Dryden’s idea of confront- 
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ing the Egyptian Queen with the wife of Antony^ and 
bringing them almost to a scolding-match, were not so 
injudicious, the part of the Roman matron, Octavia^ 
would have been more appropriate to the Siddons, As 
it was, she never established “ the Siren of the Nile*’ 
among her popular characters. 

This was her last appearance at Drury Lane for the 
season. She left town for Mr. Greatheed’s, in Warwick- 
shire, and spent several weeks there with her delighted 
friends. From thence she proceeded to the northern 
provincial theatres. By Jackson’s account of the Scot- 
tish stage, it appears that her profits at EdinburgKwerc 
far superior even to Mrs. Jordan's ; and that, in nine 
nights, they amounted to as many hundred pounds. 
At the conclusion of her engagement, the Faculty of 
Advocates presented her with a piece of plate, a mas- 
sive silver tea-tray, bearing the following inscription : 

‘‘ TO MRS. SIDDONS, 

AS AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF RESPECT FOR 
EMINENT VIRTUES, 

AND OF GRATITUDE FOR PLEASURE RECEIVED 
FROM UNRIVALLED TALENTS.” 

The autumn of this year was memorable for the com- 
m9nccment of that first illness of his Majesty George III., 
by w’hicli the Regency question was brought into agita- 
tion. The reader will perhaps ask, with surprise, what 
connexion Mrs. Siddons’s name could have with the 
afflicting event of the royal malady. It had only this 
connexipn, that she was the first person who observed 
in the royal personage grounds to suspect his mental 
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aberration. The king, like all his subjects, thought her 
talents an ornament to his reign ; and ho had a pro- 
found and cordial regard for her personal character. 
She was often at Buckingham House and at Windsor. 
But when she was on a visit at the latter palace, his 
Majesty one day handed her a sheet of paper that was 
blank all but the signature of his name. She judged 
too highly both of her sovereign and herself to believe 
that, in his riglit mind, he could show such extraordi- 
nary conduct ; and the event proved the justice of her 
conclusion. She immediately took the paper to the 
Queen, who was duly grateful for this dignified proof 
of her discretion. 

At this period our great actress was the courted 
favourite of an intellectual circle, whose acquaintance 
made her prouder than even the notice of Royalty. 
Often have I heard her boast of the times, when every 
otlier day she had a note or a visit from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, from Mrs. Piozzi, or from Erskine, Burke, 
Sheridan, or Malone. I fondly hoped to have found 
among her papers a good many relics of her correspond- 
ence with these distinguished cotemporaries ; but, to 
my mortification, there were none, with the exception 
of one or two, which shall be given. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Season 1788-9 — Mrs. Suldons’s Health heeomes infirm — She meets with 
a (lomcstie Calamity — “ Henry VIH.” is hrought out at Drury Lane 
— Her Queen Kalherine — She plays Volumnia^ in the Tragedy of 
“ Coriolanus ” — The Princess^ m Jephbon’s “ Lombardy and 
Shakspcarc’s 

[1788.] 

And yet, in those halcyon days of her ripened fame 
and meridian beauty, I find that her health was begin- 
ning to suffer by her professional fatigues ; for though 
her reputation could not well be augmented, it could 
not be supported without incessant exertion. The daily 
papers of this period frequently allude to her illness ; 
and in the season of 17^18-9, she performed less fre- 
quently, by twenty nights, than in any preceding year, 
at Drury Lane. It was no trifling indisposition that 
could make Mrs. Siddons relax one day from her pro- 
fessional duty. Never was there any one more above 
the littleness of either fancying or feigning indisposi- 
tion, With a family consisting chiefly of daughters, 
she was too affectionate a mother not to bo anxious for 
the gains that were to secure their independence; 
nefither was she unambitious of continuing her celebrity. 
Accordingly, she prided herself on her professional 
industry. I have heard her boast that she never once 
disappointed cither a manager or the public ; and that, 
in point of punctuality, she had always been an honest 
actress. 
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But her health was tried at this time not only by the 
toils of her vocation, but by “ the grief that passeth 
speaking for, thougli Death had not yet made his 
greatest ravages in her family, she lost this year a little 
daughter in the bloom of infancy. 

During this season, however, she assumed two of her 
most signal new characters. On the 25 th of November, 
1788, Shakspeare's Henry VIII.,” after an absence of 
half a century, was brought forward at Drury Lane, 
with costly dresses and decorations, and with studious 
pains on the part of the managers. Palmer was King 
Henrg, John Kemble was Cromwell^ and Bensley was 
Cardinal Wolseg. Our great actress, as if to show that 
Dr. Johnsons old words had not slept in her car, took 
the part of (h^cen Katharine, This was an era, not 
only in Mrs. Siddons’s history, but in the fortune of the 
j)lay as an acting piece ; for certainly, in the history of 
all female performance on the British stage, there is no 
specific tradition of any excellence at all approaching to 
hers as Queen Katharine. 

I cannot help imagining that there was a strong 
moral resemblance between the historical heroine and 
her illustrious representative. They were both benevo- 
lent, great, simple, and straightforward in their inte- 
grity ; strong and sure, but not prompt in intellect ; 
both religiously humble, yet punctiliously proud. It is 
true, that Hans Holbein paints Henry's consort, and 
the old English chroniclers also describe her, as mui^h 
less beautiful than they would have painted and 
described Mrs. Siddpns ; but who that meets Quern 
Katharine in Shakspeare troubles himself about Hans 
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Holbein and the old chroniclers? We wish and fancy 
her to be superb, and we see her visage in her mind. 

It seems to be considered as almost certain, that the 
play of “ Henry VIII.” was brought out in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; and that it was acted before her majesty 
by her own command. This fact is remarkable, and at 
a first and superficial view it may seem even astonish- 
ing, when we ask how Anna Bolcyn s daughter should 
have desired to look on the stage-death of Queen 
Katharine, in connexion with the representation of her 
own mother, whose tragic fate must have been silently 
in the mind of every spectator. 

I have found it repeatedly remarked, that there is 
a wonderful boldness and dexterity in Shakspeare's 
management of this subject ; and his adroitness I can 
readily recognise. But, with regard to his boldness, we 
may rest assured that he inserted not one word in the 
drama which would hazard, much less defy Queen 
Elizabeth's displeasure : and his address seems to have 
consisted, principally, in flattering his Royal Mistress 
upon no points where the public opinion could not pal- 
pably go with him, and where his plain dealing was not 
a better compliment to her shrewd mind, than the 
subtlest perversion of facts would have been. For 
instance, the nation perfectly well knew that Henry's 
oii/y motive for divorcing Katharine, was his love of 
Anna Boleyn ; and Shakspeare makes one of his cha- 
racters jocosely tell us so. If the poet had hypocriti- 
cally treated Hal's scruples with respect, Elizabeth 
would have chidden him for absurd adulation. But 
Shakspeare keeps Henry VIII. and her mother not 
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only in a true light, but in that exact degree of expo- 
sure to the true light, which was most favourable to 
Elizabeth’s popularity. Her jp,thcr is not libelled on the 
stage. What with a remnant of regard that he shows 
to Kate, the Queen of Queens, and his old English 
bluntness, not uninixed with a certain portion of jocu- 
larity, we cannot be said to hate* him thoroughly, 
however secretly we may condemn him ; at least, our 
dislike of him is kept at a moderate temperature. 
Shakspeare is equally dexterous, in making Anna Boleyn 
gentle and compassionate towards Queen Katharine; 
and I think he plays the courtier a little, in contriving 
to exculpate Anna at the expense of Wolsey, 

But it may be asked, if it was not weakening our 
interest in Elizabeth s mother, to make us weep over 
the heart-broken death of Katharine ? I answer, No ! 
for Anna Boleyn s execution was still more fresh in the 
public recollection than Queen Katharine’s death ; and 
the unmerited sufterings of the former could only tend 
to strengthen in the public breast their conviction of 
Anna Boleyn having died undeservedly. It is true, 
Henry VllI, is not libelled in Shakspeare's drama, yet 
his fickleness is so fully exposed, as to make us say to 
ourselves, if the tyrant could thus atrociously use the 
noble Katharine, can we harbour the slightest doubts 
of Anna Boleyn’s innocence? Elizabeth, therefore, 
witnessed in this play, scenes that indirectly, but pow- 
erfully, vindicated her own mother ; and, on the day 
that she saw it represented, there was not in the whole 
House a more politic player than the lloyal spectatress. 

Here Mrs. Siddons found a part in which she could 
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promise herself continued popularity, even under in- 
creasing years. I cannot say, from my own observation, 
whether she improved or not in her performance of Queen 
Katherme, but she used to pride herself in having done 
so in all her great characters ; and I cannot suppose her 
to have been self-deceived, 

I sliould say something of my remembrance of her 
Qmeti Katherine^ if I had not beside me some remarks, 
that will be incomparably more than a substitute for 
anjj, that I could offer. They were printed by my friend, 
James Ballantyne of Edinburgh, and, I have reason to 
believe, were written by the actor Terry. They have 
to me the apparent»«tamp of a stage-artist. 

Katharine of Arragon^ the wife and the daughter of 
a King ; — majestic alike in her birth, her demeanour, 
her virtues, and her understanding; — the ready de- 
fender of the oppressed, and the stedfast enemy of the 
oppressor ; — the dignified assertor of her own honour, 
and the strict and affectionate guardian of that of others 
entrusted to her care ; — the kind and benevolent friend 
of the humble, and the self-corrected, patient, and reli- 
gious supporter of worldly sufferings and persecutions : 
— such is Katharine^ as drawn by Shakspeare, and 
exhibited to the life by Mrs. Siddons. 

“ In the chamber-council, met for the examination of 
' the Duke of Buckinghams surveyor, she is first intro- 
duced to us, as the humane petitioner, on the part of 
the people, against the ambitious and extortionate 
rapacity of Wolseg^ of whose selfish politics she 
throughout shows herself the undaunted opposer ; and 
as the advocate of Buckingham^ against the insidiousness 
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of his prosecutor, and*the treachery of his surveyor. 
This is a quiet scene, affording no opportunities for 
energetic exertions, or flashes of effect, but displaying 
those excellences which Mrs. Sid dons alone possesses, — 
that ’ quiet majesty of deportment, arising from the 
natural majesty of her form and mind, which imposes 
reverence and commands subjection ; and that clear and 
intelligent harmony of unlaboured elocution, which 
unravels all the intricacies of language, illuminates obscu- 
rity, and points and unfolds the precise truth of meaning 
to every apprehension. This unrivalled excellence was 
illustrated in every speech of the scene. But we feel a 
pleasure in recalling particular remembrance to the 
awful and impressive dignity of appeal, — to the searching 
solemnity of her tone and manner, when she interrupts 
the wretched instrument of Wohey^ in his tutored charge 
against his master, Buckinyham : 

* If I know you well, 

You were the Duke's surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants. Take good heed 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person, 

And spoil your nobler soul. 1 say, take heed !' 

The insensibility of brutal apathy, or demoniac deter- 
nr nation of evil, could alone have remained unalarmed 
and unchanged before the still, but tremendous force of 
her voice and eye, as she uttered these lines.* 

* l);^us at Kdiiiburgh one year whenahe was electrifying the Nortliem 
metropolis with many characters, and with none more than this. One 
of her fellow-performers, Mr. Russell, told me an instance of her power 
in the pai t. A poor fellow who played the Surveyor ^ in “ Henry VI 1 1.” 
was met by Mr. Russell coining off the stage, having just received the 
Queen Katharine* s (Siddons s) rebuke, “■ You were the Dnke'e 
surveyor f and lost your oj^ce on the complaint o' the tenants." 
The uihnetic unjust steward was perspiring with agitation. ^ What is 
R 
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In th6 trial scone, the same exquisite truth of elocu- 
tion marked the sorrowful, aifcctionate, and dignified 
address to her husband. But we dwell with the strongest 
admiration upon the extraordinary sublimity of her 
feelings and expressions, when opposes her request 

of delay until she may have the advice of her friends in 
Spain. Vexed to the uttermost by the artifices with 
which her ruin is prosecuted, and touched with indig- 
nation at the meanness and injustice of the proceedings, 
she interrupts Campeius with the intention of accusing 
Wolsey of personal enmity towards her, and of refusing 
him for lier judge, and calls, in a resistless tone of com- 
mand, ‘liord Cardinal !* Campeius^ who has been urging 
immediate trial, imagines it addressed to him, and 
comes forward as if to answer. Here Mrs. Siddons 
exhibited one of those unequalled pieces of acting by 
which she assists the barrenness of the text, and fills up 
the meaning of the scene. Those who have seen it will 
never forget it : but to those who have not, wc feel it 
impossible to describe the majestic self-correction of the 
petulance and vexation which, in her perturbed state of 
mind, she feels at the misapprehension of Campeius^ and 
the intelligent expression of countenance and gracious 
dignity of gesture with which she intimates to him his 
mistake, and dismisses him again to his seat. And no 
language can possibly convey a picture of her immediate 
re-assuinption of the fulness of majesty, glowing with 
scorn, contempt, anger, and the teiTific pride of inno- 

the matter 'with' you?” said Mr. Russell. “ The matter!” quoth the 
ortier, ‘‘ that woman plays as if the thing were in earnest. She looked 
on me so through and through with licr black eyes, that I would not 
for the world meet her on tlie stage again.” 
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cence, when she turns' round to WoUey^ and exclaims, 

‘ To you I speak V Her form seems to expand, and 
her eye to burn with a fire beyond human. Wokey 
obeys the summons, and requests to know her pleasure : 
she proceeds to make her charge and her refusal. And 
wo cannot refrain from quoting the following passages, 
for the purpose of remarking that the mingled feelings 
of which they are composed, their natural gradations, 
their quick and violent transitions, are all unfolded and 
expressed with sucli matchless perfection of ease and 
truth, and in colours so far exceeding in force and bril- 
liancy those of every other performer, that the learned 
and unlearned, the vulgar and the refined, feel alike the 
instantaneous conviction of their superiority, and the 
impossibility of adapting praise expressive of their own 
conceptions and adequate to her deserts. 

WOLSBY. 

* Your pleasure, madam ?’ 

aUEEN. 

‘Sir! 

I am about to weep : but thinkiug that 
We are a queen, or long have dreamM so, — certain 
The daughter of a king, — my drops of tears 
I’ll turn to sparks of fire !’ 

There were none who did not feel the agonies of 
sympathy when they saw her efforts to suppress the 
grief to which her woman's nature was yielding, — who 
did not acknowledge, in her manner, the truth of her 
assertion of royalty, and who did not experience a por- 
tion of that awe which Wolsey might be-supposed t^) 
feel when her ‘ sparks of fire' darted through her ‘ drops 
of tears.' 
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Every line of the subsequent reply to Wohey^ who 
entreats her to ‘ be patient/ exhibited the perfection of 
appropriate expression : 

* I ■will, when you are humble^ — nay, before ; 

Or God will punish me. I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, 

Which heaven’s dew quench ! Therefore, I say again, 

I utterly abhor, — yea, from my soul, 

Refuse you for my judge ! whom, yet once more, 

1 hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth I’ 

“ The withering poignancy of her scorn, and the deep 
solemnity of her reproach, made awful by the agitations 
of her soul, render vain our attempts either of descrip- 
tion or of eulogy. 

“ When the wiles of the arrogant politician overpower 
the simple honesty of her feelings, and ‘vex her past her 
patience / and when she quits the court, saying 

‘ I will not tarry !— no, nor ever more 
Upon this business ray appearance make 
In any of their courts I' 

every spectator starts into sympathy with Hmry*9 blunt 
exclamation, at her departure, 

* Go thy ways, Kate ; 

Thou art alone the Queen of earthly Queens !’j 

“^TVe are now brought to what wo do not hesitate to 
believe the most entirely faultless specimen of the art 
that any age over witnessed : we mean the last scene of 
Katharine and approaching death. We are, 

in general, subjected to severe disappointment by the 
attempts of art to embody the portraitures of ideal 
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excellence which imagination has previously raised: 
but, in this instance, its most soaring conceptions are 
equalled, we will venture to say surpassed, by the 
extraordinary powers of Mrs. Siddons. Her empire 
over the regions of tragedy is unlimited ; — her potency 
of terror and of woe arc equal : and the tremendous 
pencil of Michael Angelo, which wc have seen her wield 
with such force, in Lady Ma>cbeth^ Constance^ and otlicrs, 
is here resigned for tlie sublime and pathetic simplicity 
of ItaphaeVs touches, — so saintedly beauteous is the 
sickness and the grief of Katharine, 

There is one feature of her delineation of the 
sickness unto death, which struck us as a remarkable 
indication of the superiority of Iwir observations of 
nature, and her skill in the representation. Instead of 
that motionless languor, and monotonous imbecility of 
.action and countenance, with which the common-place 
stage-pictures of sickness arc given, Mrs. Siddons, with 
a curious perception of truth and nature peculiarly her 
own, displayed, through her feeble and falling frame, 
and death-stricken expression of features, that morbid 
fretfulness of look, that restless desire of changing place 
and position, which frequently attends our last decay. 
“‘V'ith impatient solicitude, she sought relief from the 
iiTitability of illness by the often shifting her situation 
in her chair ; having the pillows on which she reposed 
her head every now and then removed and adjusted ; 
bending forward, and sustaining herself, while speaking, 
by the pressure of her hands upon her kn^^s ; and play^ 
ing, during discourse, amongst her drapery with restless 
and uneasy Ungers : and all this with such delicacy and 
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such effect combined, as gave a most beautiful as well 
as most affecting portraiture of nature fast approaching 
to its exit. 

“To select passages from this scene for particular 
admiration would be idle, where the whole so strongly 
calls for the revived attention of the mind, to examine 
and reflect upon the minute and watchful skill by which 
every part was made to conduce to that wondrous gene- 
ral impression received while witnessing the performance. 
Yet, perhaps, those little touches which mark and pre- 
serve individuality of character, start off in the strongest 
light of remembrance: such as the indignant reproof 
with which she chides the rude and in’everent entrance 
of the messenger, and shows that, in her dejected state, 
‘ she will not lose her wonted greatness and the pecu»> 
liar moral sweetness and royalty of manner with which 
she makes her last request : 

‘ When I am dead, 

Let me be used with honour. Strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife unto my grave ! 

Although unqueen’d, inter me like a queen ; 

And pay respect to that which 1 have been.’ 

“ One additional beauty of her performance remains 
for us to notice, the astonishing nicety with which her 
powers are made gradually to decay from the beginning 
to tjie end of the scene ; when her anxious directions to 
the Lord Campdus seem to have exhausted her ; wheU 
“ her eyes grow dim,” and her bodily and mental 
powers but just suffice, as she is supported off, to lay 
upon her servants the last pathetic and solemn injunc- 
tions we have quoted. 
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The oppressive truth of her representation, in this 
scene, is remarkably indicated by the minds of the 
audience being always so weighed down with the load 
of sorrow, tenderness, and Respect, that it is not until 
she is no more seen, and reflection has relieved thorn 
from their sensations, that they ever once think of 
paying the customary tribute of applause, twhich then 
cannot be too long and loud : but, in the course of the 
scene, the heart cannot once yield to, or suiBfer the usual 
theatrical sympathy of tho hands/' 

On the 7th of February following she played, for the 
first time, Volumnia^ in Shakspeare's “ Coriolanus,” 
adapted to the stage, with additions from Thomson ! 
Shakspeare, with additions from Thomson ! Witfi sub- 
tractions, they ought surely to have said ; for, much as 
we may all love the latter poet, what could his drama 
add to that of Sliakspearo? and, of all Shakspeare's 
plays, tho pure original “ Coriolanus," in my humble 
opinion, needs the smallest alteration for the stage. I 
know not whether Brinsley Sheridan or John Kemble 
was the compounder of this mixed piece, as Mrs. Siddons 
first performed in it, but, as the latter was now the 
acting manager of Drury Lane, I rather suspect him to 
have got it up ; and I believe that it was the same that 
was afterwards published from his prompt-book. 

So delightful is the impression which I retain of the 
Kemble's and the Siddons's performances in this tragedy, 
altered as it was from the noble and true text, and such 

* Coriolanus^ Kemble ; Tullus Aufidius, Wroughton ; Merienius^ 
Boddely; J. Aickin; Tribunes, Barrymore and Whit- 

field ; CHizens, Suett, &c. ; Virgilia, Mrs. Farmer ; Valeria, Mrs. 
Ward. 
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recollections of their confronted aspects, asCono/tfwew and 
Volumnia^ come across my mind, that I reluctantly criti*- 
ciae the taste of the great actor, in his alterations of Shak- 
speare. As performers, the brother and sister were perfect 
samples of the heroic form and of heroic action ; and, whilst 
they trode tlic stage, the delighted spectator was willing 
to forget ^hat the piece contained those mis-named 
additions from Thomson. Kemble made Coriolanua 
one of his noblest parts. But, when I calmly compare 
Kemble’s prompt-book tragedy with the text of Shak- 
speare, I cannot but wonder at his innovations, as a 
stage-compositor. Thus much, however, may be said 
in palliation of Kemble’s production ; that for the most 
part "he adheres to Shakspeare, and that the liberties 
which he took with tlie original were far inferior to 
those which had been formerly taken with it, ‘ It i| a 
fact, surprising as it may seem, that the real Shaksperian 
“ Coriolanus” has rarely, if ever, been acted on the 
British stage since the Restoration. I pretend to no 
authority as an inquirer into our theatrical history, but, 
under eventual correction, I venture to state my belief, 
that it was never acted genuinely from the year 1660 
till the year 1820. 

During this long interval, nevertheless, “ Coriolanus” 
was not forgotten. The enlightened public, in 1682, 
permitted Nahum Tate, the executioner of King David, 
to plays of Shakspeare; and he laid his 

hanginan^han^ on Coriolanus.” He made Valeria a 
prattling and rattling lady. Aufidim threatens to 
violate Virgilia before her husband's face. Nigridius 
boasts’ that he has racked young Mardm^ the son nf 
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Coriolanus^ and that he had thrown him, with all his 
limbs broken, into the arms of Volumnia ; and she, his 
grandmotlier, soon enters, mad^ with the pretty mangled 
boy in her arms. This mode of re-writing Shakspeare 
was for the time being called correcting him. We talk 
of the barbarism of the Russians, because they occa- 
sionally take out the image of their patron saint, and 
correct him soundly by flogging him, for a long conti- 
nuance of unseasonable weather ; but, really, such 
treatment of Shakspeare was more sacrilegious. 

A farther outrage still awaited the same tragedy, 
when Dennis moulded a portion of it, with wretched 
matter of his own, into a new piece, which he called 
“The Invader of his Country.’^ It must be owned, 
however, that Dennis's drama was never tolerated. 

Thomson's “ Coriolanus,” which appeared in 1748, 
had at least the merit of being a new and independent 
tragedy. The elder Sheridan, in 1784, brought out, at 
Co vent Garden, a piece, in which he jumbled together 
the “ Coriolanus ' of Shakspeare with that of Thomson. 
Then, in 1789, came tl)e Kemble edition, in which so 
much of Thomsons absurdity is still preserved, that the 

tely Volumnia threatens to stab herself. 

Mrs. Siddons, in spite of a few departures in. her 
part from that in Shakspeare, was a magnificent 
Volumnia, I transcribe with pleasure the following 
recollection of her in that part, from a of my 

valued friend, the actor Young. — “ I remembei^her,’' he 
says, “ coming down the stage [1789] in^e triumphal 
entry of her son, Coriolanus^ when her dumb-show drew 
plaudits that shook the building. She came alone, 
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marching and beating time to the music; rolling (if 
that be not too strong a term to describe her motion^) 
from side to side, swelling with the triumph of her son. 
Such was the intoxication of joy which flashed from 
her eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect was 
irresistible. She seemed to me to reap all the glory of 
that procession to herself. I could not take my eye 
from her. Coriolanus^ banner, and pageant, all went 
for nothing tb me, after she had walked to her place.” 

On the 18th of the same month she had a new 
character, in the Princess of Jephson's “Law of Lom- 
bardy a very moderate tragedy, the Story of which 
is taken from Ariosto. But she was not here destined 
to shew the miracle of drawing sublime acting from 
indifferent poetry, and the part never became one of her 
principals, 

A still humbler piece taxed her powers soon after- 
wards, (March 20th), in the lion. Mr. John St. Johns 
“ Mary Queen of Scots.” Unfortunate Mary ! the 
liistofians distract us about her memory, and the bad 
poets will not let her alone. 

It is with something like a startled feeling that I 
find Mrs. Siddons, for her second benefit this season, 
choosing the part of Shakspeare’s Juliet. Fourteen 
jrears before, Garrick ought to have brought her out in 
this character, which would have then completely suited 
the youthful loveliness of her intelligent physiognomy. 
Juliet^ with Mr. Boaden s permission, is not, as he calls 
her, in his life of Mrs. Siddons, “ a silly girl** but 
a shrewd and precociously strong-minded woman. She 
is blinded indeed by her love,^ because the passions, 
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though they reason admirably about the means of being 
gratified, are miserable logicians as to the consequences 
of their own gratification. Mrs. Siddons, in her youth, 
would assuredly have been the best of Juliets ; but how 
far she played it to perfection at this time, I can only 
conjecture. She was now thirty-four years of age ; and 
time and study had stamped her countenance, one 
would imagine, too strongly for Juliet, Yet, Mr. 
Boaden says, that in her humouring of the Nurse^ there 
was something of a more genuine playfulness than ho 
had ever heard before. This reminds me of what I 
liave already stated, on my own strong recollection, 
that in the scene of “ Othello,'* where she pleaded as 
Desdemona for CassiOy there was a fondness,* most 
beautifully familiar, in Mrs. Siddons's acting, which 
succeeding actresses have generally attempted to imitate. 
Let it be marked, that to grant her this power of 
softening tragedy by a condescension to what might 
almost be called playfulness, is not to claim for her any 
genius for broad comedy. ' / 

On the whole, I believe, that in performing Juliet^ 
in her thirty-fourth year, she played the true woman, 
wishing to make herself as loveable as possible to the 
last. Twice in the season she performed the less am- 
bitious task of reciting on the stage a gossamery ode of 
the Della Cruscan poet, Merry, on the King's recovery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'Mrs. Siddons rotires for ii Reason, but returns after the lapse of a year — 

Plays Queen Elizabeth^ in ““ Ilichai'dthc Third,” ami Mrs, Oakley, 

ill die “ Jealous Wife.’^ 

It was generally anticipated that John Kemble's 
appointment to be tlio Stage-manager of Dniry Lane 
would have strengthened Mrs. Siddons's connexion 
with •that house ; but he had been only a season in 
office when she retired from it, and would accept of no 
engagement for the year 1789-90. Mr, Boaden thinks 
that this secession denoted some degree of misunder- 
standing with her brother ; but there is not the 
slightest ground V for such a suspicion. I know, from 
the best authority, that she laid the blame of her 
retirement on nobody but Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
That accomplished gentleman still contrived to be the 
purse-manager, of Drury Lane ; and to get money out 
of his hands was known to. be a forlorn hope in the 
btratagctics of dunning. Our actres;<^'s health, though 
very fragile, still permitted her to perform at some of 
the provincial theatres ; but , in these she , had less 
excitement and exertion than on the London stage, on 
which, I have heard her say, she never entered without 
nervousness. It, was rather too much to suffer the 
additional fear of non-payment. 
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In the November, 1789, 1 find that she was at Bath, 
and assisted, as the French phrase it, though only as a 
spectator, at the performance of a tragedy, which may 
well be called a curiosity in our literature, namely, 
that of “ Earl Godwin,” by Anne Yearsley, a poor 
woman who literally sold milk from door to door. 
That the tragedy should be a great or a good one, was 
hardly to be expected from a mind utterly destitute of 
culture, — foT' our heaven-taught ploughman. Burns, 
was an accomplished scholar in comparison with Anne 
Yearsley. I have searched in vain in London for a 
copy of The Earl of Godwin,” and therefore cannot 
speak of it from my own perusal ; but, from circum- 
stances and the testimony of others, I conclude that it 
is very indifferent. At the same time, the mere con- 
struction of a drama, that could bear to be acted, by so 
illiterate a writer, strikes me with the same sort of 
feeling as when I read of Ferguson, whilst he was a 
shepherd’s boy, constructing a clock, although it was 
but an imperfect one. The poor milkwoman's genius 
is compared to Burns’s by Anna Seward, with all the 
gilt brass of her consequential style ; but it will bear 
iio comparison. The Bristol poetess’s fancy, to judge 
from her occasional poems, seems to have grown up ijj 
the gloom of misery, like vegetation in the damps of a 
cellar. In one of them, she alludes to a dreadful scene 
of her real history. She was ^ married woman ; and, 
when about to be delivered of her sixth child, she and 
her babes, and her aged mother, were left without a 
morsel to eat, and on the brink of perishing. A 
humane visitant came at last to relieve them. They 
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all revived except her old mother; she could have 
borne famine a little longer, but the shock of relief 
instantaneously killed her : she raised her head to bless 
their benefactor, and expired. 

In the course of this year Mrs. Siddons also visited 
Birmingham. In that city she one day chanced to be 
making some purchases in a shop where the busts of 
distinguished personages were sold. The shopman, 
unconscious who his ottstomer was, took down a bust of 
lierself, and told her that it was the likeness of the 
greatest and most beautiful actress that was ever seen 
in the world. Mrs. Siddons purchased the piece of 
stucco with a totally opposite opinion to the shopman s, 
respecting the merit of the sculpture. She thought 
that, though she had never tried modelling, she could 
make a better likeness of herself than this wretched 
production ; and from that time modelling in clay 
became her favourite amusement. This circumstance 
led her to study statuary ; and I have no doubt was 
beneficial to her taste in drapery and attitude. At the 
same time, I distinctly remember her telling’ me that 
her predilection for the classic costume was anterior to 
this period, and that one evening, in the second season 
of her acting at Drury Lane, when she had dismissed the 
jAshionablc curls and lappets. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
came up to her, -after the play, and rapturously praised 
the round apple form which she had given to her 
head. 

In the summer of 1790, Mrs. Siddons went, with her 
husband, to France, where they placed their daughters, 
Sarah and Maria, at a boarding-school at Calais. They 
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then made a tour into the Netherlands, as far as Lille, 
in which they were accompanied by Miss Wynne, who 
was afterwards Lady Perceval. 

By solicitation, and promises of punctual remuneration, 
she was induced to return to Drury Lane, at the end of 
1700. In Ivelcoming her re-appcarance, the house was 
crowded lo suffocation, and the tumultuous shouting 
and clapping lasted for full five minutes.* The uncon- 
firmed state of her health, however, was obvious to 
general observation. The Morning Chronicle for March 
22 , 1791, says, that “the preceding evening a most 
splendid house .welcomed the incomparable actress, in 
Jane Shore. The languor of indisposition,” it is added, 
“ was visible in her countenance ; but this languor gave 
a deeper interest to the illusion, by making it more 
perfect, for it was suited to the distress of the penitent, 
and never did we see her sufferings more chastely, more 
calmly, and more impressively delineated.” She had 
strength to perform only seven nights during the season, 
and in no new character. On the last of these nights 
she charitably played for the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund. The pit was laid into the boxes, and tickets 
were sold at a guinea each. 

The state of her health disabled her, during the 
ensuing recess, from acting at any of the provincial 
theatres. She spent the summer at Newnham Rectory, 
the abode of her friend. Dr. Whalley,* and at Guy's 
Cliff, with the Greatheeds. Towards Christmas she 

* London Chronicle^ December, 1790. 

t Dr. Whallcy wrote the “ Castle of Montval,” a tragedy, which 
was acted several yeai*s afterwards. 
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went to Harrogate in a very serious state of ailment. 
It was even doubtful, for some weeks, whether she 
would be able in the spring to rejoin her friends at Old 
Drury. 

In the meantime [^1702] those friends were obliged to 
make a temporary change in their place of acting. The 
house in Drury Lane was condemned, and pulled down 
in the summer of 1791. Mr, Genest says, that though 
many alterations had been made, no new building had 
been raised on the spot for 100 years. The new edifice, 
which has since been burnt, was not finished till 1794. 
In the interim, the company performed at the Opera 
House, in the Ilaymarket, or, as it was called, the King’s 
Theatre. The boxes wore raised to fw. and the pit to 
3 ^. 6 (/. 

Sheridan was no lover of tragedy, and, on Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s late secession, he was accused of having boasted 
that, by the strength of comedy, Drury Lane would get 
on without her. His company had undoubtedly great 
comic force, for it included Bannister, jun., Palmer, 
Parsons, Moody, and Wewitzer ; besides the enchanting 
Mrs. Jordan, and Miss Farreii. But it was soon found 
that all this constellation of gaiety would not solace the 
public for the absent star. Her return for the winter of 
1792, was therefore anxiously expected. Her health 
happily permitted her, on the 21st of January, to act at 
the Haymarket, where, in the course of the ensuing 
season, she performed two-and-twenty times, and in 
sixteen different characters. Among these, however, 
there was no one that was new to her, excepting that 
of Queen Elimhethy in “Richard the Third,” a part 
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which, even in the original drama, is not of primary 
interest. 

It is a fact not universally known, tliat the tragedy 
which was played on all our stages, since the year 1 700 
till some twelve years ago, was not the text of Sluik- 
spearo, but a fabrication got up by Cibber, partly out 
of the original, partly out of passages from other plays 
of Shakspeare, and partly out of materials from the 
brain of Colley himself. It was the fashion in the last 
century to admire this dramatic patchwork; and both 
Davies and Garrick commend it warmly. ' But critical 
opinion has of late run quite the contrary way ; and 
Cibber is now rated like an intruding cur, for leaving the 
vermin of his verse in the sacred precincts of Shakspeare. 

Before we condemn Cibber, let us conceive, if he had 
the power of speaking for himself, what he would bo 
likely to allege. The lively old gentleman, I imagine, 
would say, “ You are now pleased to be very angry 
with me, for what it is the fashion to call my botching 
of ‘ Richard the Third ; ’ but remember, that scarcely 
any of Shakspeare*8 tragedies were kept on the stage 
without material alterations. In the days of Betterton, 
all the powers of that great actor could not give stage 
popularity to ‘ Richard the Third,* as it was written by 
Shakspeare. I did not create the taste of my time — I 
only followed and obeyed it. I launched on the stage 
a composite work, in which I preserved a good deal of 
the original, and borrowed largely from some other 
dramas of the divine poet. True it is, I added some of 
my own composition, which you angrily denominate 
stuff. But, with all this stuff, my edition of ^ Richard 
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llie Third ’ hnpt ])osscssion of the English stage /or an 
hundred and ivreniy years, IVIany .a writer of the 
eighteenth century quoted my interpolations as the 
pure poetry of Shakspeare, nor was it ever detected by 
one among myriads of his readers ; and tens of myriads 
of spectators have gone home from seeing my fabrication 
of the tragedy, q\ioting liiassages of niy stuff, and bless- 
^ing Providence for adorning these islands with such a 
genius as Shakspeare's. In 1741, your immortal 
Gai|i<!k came out at (Joodmaifs Eiedds ; and which of 
the copies of the tragedy did he ])refer ? Why mine, 
and not Hliakspeare*s. The V(‘ry lino which put the first 
seal upon (larrick’s celebrity, by the thunder of applause 
which followed it, ‘Off with his head! so much for 
Buckingham ; ' that line was one of my interjiolations. 
Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, and Kean, gained immense 
admiration in the tragedy such as 1 presi'uted it. 

“ And, after all, when you w'orc determined, some 
years ago, to have the genuine ]day of Shakspeare 
restored to the stage, how did the attempt succeed ? It 
was acted twice at Covent Garden, and then laid aside." 

To speak impartially, T tliink, if Cibber committed 
sacrilege on Shakspeare, the British public, for more 
than a century, was an accomplice after the fact. All 
this time are wo to let J^hak.sjieare himself go scot-free 
from blame for a tragedy, wliich has so fiir a token of 
unfitness for the stage, that Cibbers alteration could 
displace it? But the general necessity for curtailing 
®iakspc;jire*3 tragedies is, in reality, no reproach to him. 
If his plays had their old and undegenerato audiences, 
they would never seem too long for representation. They 
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nuist now be abbreviated, because the playgoer insists 
on liaving two dramas in one night. 

But tlie abbreviation of a Shakspearcan drama is a task 
of some difficulty. When “Richard the Third” was 
restored, in 1821, it was confessed that omissions had 
been made, and that extraneous matter would still be 
introduced, in order to cement the parts disjointed by 
those omissions. But how was this task performed in 
1821 ? !Mr. (lenest attributes the cold reception of the 
(almost) genuine “ Richard the Third ” to an actor 
making a ludicrous exit as the Bishop of Ely^ and to the 
public not having been prepared by observations in the 
newspapers. I suspect that the cause lay deeper; 
namely, in the want of the cnllida junctuni between 
omissions, and in the faultiness of tlie abridgment itself. 

Mrs. 8iddons made her last aj)pcarance this season in 
the comic part of the “Jealous AVife,” Mrs, Oakley, I 
find it generally said, that she played the character 
judiciously ; though between that merit and excellence 
there is a mighty chasm. 

In the personal history of Mrs. Siddoiis I may notice*, 
that this year she gave, for the last time, her advice to 
her eldest son, Henry, not to adopt the stage for his 
profession. Many a time have I heard him bitterly 
repent his not having followed her counsel. Henry was 
educated at the Charter House, and might have been 
elected, if he had wdshed it, from thence to the Univer- 
sity. But he thought highly of his capacities for acting, 
and decided on making it his profqjssion. His mother, 
consenting reluctantly, sent him to l^aris, to study 
French, and to see Le Kain. 

s 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. Si<ldons*« f. otter to Mr. Taylor, on liis offer to write her Biogra- 
phy — Re-opening of Drury Lane — An Innovation in the acting of 
Miifhetii — She acts tlie Countess Orsina^ m Lessing’s Tragedy 
of “ Emilia (Jalotci ” — Horatio^ in Whitehead’s “Roman Father” 
-^Elvira^ in Miss Bnimey’s nnfortiinate Di.ui a — Palmira, in 
“ Mahomet ” — Emmeline, in “ E<lgar and E\elii,a ’’ — Jioaana, in 
“Alexander the ({reat” — Julia, in Prini 11 lare’s IVagodj of 
“ Such 'I'hings Were ” — Almeyda, in the “ Queen of firiinada ” — 
Escapes acting in “ Volt igorn ’’—She is disapj' lunted in Money 
Matters by Sheridan; but returns to Drury liune, in Septerabei, 
1796 — Take.s a ncwChajacter, in 'rhonison’s “ Eduard and Eleanora ’ 
— Acts Vilellia, in Jephson’s “Coii'^pirnoy ” — MitwoocK m “(leorge 
Bariivtoll ” — Athenais, in ** Theodosius ; or, tlie Force of Love ” — 
in “ Fatal Curiosity.” 

The late Mr. John Taylor, author of the facetious 
story of Monsieur Tonson, was among the most intimate 
of Mrs. Siddons's friends, and was at this time one of 
her most frequent correspondents. As this worthy 
inafrt's Recollections of his own Life have been published, 
and arc well known, it will be unnecessary for me to 
give any particular account of him. He had the most 
extensive acquaintance, perhaps, of any man of the age. 
I fc ' cither knew everybody, or something about 
everybody. Ho was without gall ; and his harmless 
pleasantry, his vast fund of anecdote,^ and obliging 
disposition, made him more popular than more talented 
men with less benevolent tempers. I saw much of him 
in his extreme old age — when he vvas still entertaining 
and cheerful ; though he now and then complained of 
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neglect from those who had known him in his palmier 
clays, and compared himself, I fear with some justice, 
to “ the hare with many friends.” 

Among the letters of Mrs. Siddoiis, which Mr. Taylor 
put into my hands, a few months before his death, I 
find an answer to one of his own, from which it appears 
that he had offered to the great actress to be her 
biographer, but that she declined wearing the additional 
wreath with which his kind zeal aspired to crown her 
celebrity. 

“ Newnham Rectorj, August 

‘‘ Indeed, my dear friend, if you were to write my 
l)raises with the pen of men and angels, I should shrink 
from that celebrity which the partiality of so kind a 
biographer would confer : for how could I read witliout 
blushes those accounts of myself, which would be 
measures of his friendship, not standards of my worthi- 
ness ? I am content that you should deceive yourself 
about my talents and my character, because I liavo an 
interest, and perhaps a livelier interest than most people, 
I believe, imagine, for the opinion of those who gjye 
themselves the trouble to think of me at all. But my 
friends in general «aro very much mistaken in my 
character. It has pleased God to place me in a situ- 
ation of great publicity, but my natural disposition 
inclines me to privacy ind retirement ; and, though the 
applause that is the palm of Art is necessarily sweet to 
ray sense, yet sweeter is the still small voice of tender 
relatives and estimable friends. You may therefore 
tell me as much as you please of those talents with 
which you say 1 am so miraculously gifted, and I will 
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crotchet, and a pernicious departure from the ancient 
custom. 

Tliere was no rationality in depriving the spectator 
of a sight of Banquos gliost, niortdy because the com- 
pany at MaeMct/is table arc not su]^posed to see it. 
But we are not MachalJis guests. Wc are no more a 
part of their company than wc are a part of the scenes 
or the sccne-sliiftors. Wc arc tin; poet's guests, invited 
to gee “ Macbctli to see what he sees, and to foci 
wliat lie feels, caring comparatively nothing about the 
guests. I may ho told, perhaps, that, according to this 
reasoning, we ought to see the dagg(^r in the air that 
floats l)eforc Macheth. But the visionary appearance 
of an inanimate object and of a human being arc by no 
moans parallel ca es. The stag(V8])Cctre of a dagger 
would be ludicrous ; out not "o is the stage-spectre 
of a mail appearing to iiU muich'rei. Superstition 
sanctions the latter representation : and as to the 
alleged inconsistonoy of Bmvvms gh.ost being visible to 
ns whilst it is unseen by the guests at the banquet, the 
argument amounts to nothing. If we judge by sheer 
reason, no doubt wc must banish ghosts from the stag*' 
altogether ; but, if we regulate our fancy by the la^^o 
of superstition, we sh dl find that spectres ar*' privilegt , 
to^be visible to whom they will : so that the exclusiea 
of BanqitOy on this occasion, w'as a violation of the 
spiritual peerage of the drama, an outrage on the rights 
of ghosts, — and a worthier spectre than Banquo's never 
trode the stage. 

On the 25th of July, this year, Mrs. Siddons bore her 
youngest daugliter, Cecilia, the only one of her daugh- 
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t(TS who survived her. Though she doated on her son 
George, slie had to part with him at an early period of 
Ids life, when ho Avent to seek his fortune in India; and 
she never emhracod him again but in his children. 
Cecilia lived to bo the companion and solace of her later 
years, t^lio is noAv the wife of Mr. G. Combe, of Edin- 
burgh. In tlie autumn, Mrs. Siddons Avrites thus to a 
friend : 

“ Loiulon, September 11, 1794. 

i\ry wdiole fainih' are gone to Margate, whither I 
am going also ; and nothing wotild make it tolerable to 
me, but that r.ty husband and daughters arc delighted 
with the pfospect b('fore them. [ wish they could go 
and enjoy themselves there, and Ieav(5 me the comfort 
and ])h'asure of remaining in iny own convenient house, 
and taking eai^ of m / hah'*^ Jhit I am everyday more 
id more eonvineed half the world live for them - 
‘ "Ives, Tid tb )tbei .aU lor “^he comfort of the former. 
At least, tin’s 1 am si oi, that I have had no Avill of my 
own since 1 remember ; and, indeed, to be just, I fancy 
J should have little delight in so selfish an existence. 

- Yours, S. S.” 

She rcturncii J Drury Lane at the customary time, 
but acted no new part till she appeared as the Couyitess 
Orsina^ in the play of ‘^Emilia Galotti,'M.ranslatcd from 
Jjossing. I'his tragedy never took on the English st«age, 
and had a run of only three nights. Its story lias a 
palpable resemblance to that of Virginia^ in Livy ; and 
Odoarto Galottl, the father of the heroine, Emilia^ puts 
the young lady to death at her own suggestion, when 
her virtue is in danger from the tyrant, Count Appiani^ 
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who is the counter])art of the Rornan decemvir. But 
the catastroplie has a gratuitous over- tinge of German 
horror ; for Emilias danger is nothing so desperate as 
Virginias^ and, by the fairest laws of dramatic proba- 
bility, she ought to have been saved. 

The part of Iloratia^ in Whitehead’s “Roman Father,’* 
was her 7i(\ct mw trial ; and certainly that revolting 
story, with its langiiid dialogue, was as unwortliy of 
her powers as the former tragedy. Yet, if the daily 
critics may be trusted, both Kemble and his sister 
produced effects in acting that could not have been 
anticipated from reading the play. In the climax of 
opprobrium which lloratia casts upon her brother, Mrs. 
Siddons threw an emphasixS on the word Roman that 
was felt most powerfully. 

The next piece in which Mrs. Siddons had a new 
character was the production of an autliofess so justly 
celebrated that I am reluctant to mention its untoward 
fate ; but the fact of our great actress having, for once 
in her life, died a stage-death amidst general laughter, 
is an event in her history too remarkable to be omitted. 
On the 21st of March, 17ili>, a tragedy, called “Edwy 
and Elgiva,” written by Miss Burney, afterwards Madamo 
D*Arblay, was j)roduced at Drury liane, “ Wo are 
sorry,” says the London Chronicle^ the following day, 
‘‘ that WG cannot congratulate the fair authoress on the 
success of her first dramatic Cxssay : for even the bene- 
dictions of the three bishops, whom she chose for her 
heroes, were not able to procure the salvation of it ; — 
a circumstance which will probably induce her hereafter 
to employ something more than spiritual aid in support 
of a temporal cause.*’ 
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Miss Burney was peculiarly unfortunate in bringing 
bisliops into her tragedy. At that time there was a 
liquor much in popular use, called Bishoj) : it was a sort 
of negus or punch, I believe*, though the origin of its 
name I must leave more learned antiquaries to deter- 
mine. But be that as it may, when jolly fellows met 
at a tavern, the first order to the waiter was, to brhxj 
in the Bishop. Unacquainted with the language of 
taverns, Miss Burney made her King exclaim, in an 
early scene, “ Brin^ in the Bishop!** and the summons 
filled the audience with as much hilarity as if they had 
drank of the exhilarating liquor. They continued in 
the best possible humour throughout the piece. The 
dying scene made them still more jocose, when a pass- 
ing stranger proposed, in a tragic tone, to carry the 
expiring heroine to the other^sidc of a hedge. This 
hedge, thoTigli supposed to bo situated remotely from 
any dwelling, nevertheless proved to be a very accom- 
modating retreat ; for, in a few minutes afterwards, the 
wounded lady was brought from behind it on an elegant 
couch, and, after dying in the presence of her husband, 
was removed once more to the back of the hedge. The 
Eolemn accents of the Siddons herself were not a match 
for this ludicrous circumstance, and she was carried off 
amidst roars of mirth. 

She made her last appearance for the season as 
Palmira^ in Mahomet the Impostor," an indifferent 
tragedy of Voltaire's, translated by Miller. She never 
repeated the character. After “ Mahomet," a littlo 
piece, called “ Edgar and Emmeline," attributed to 
Ilawkesworth, and rather pleasing, was revived tho 
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same ; and slie played the part of in 

which Mrs. Yates had been often admired. How it 
fared with Mrs. Sidduiis on this occasion I know not ; 
but in a two-act fairy tale oiir great actress could 
scarcely be at home ; and, indeed, the same thing may 
be said of all her new characters during the season. 

In the ensuing season, at Drury Lane, slie took a 
new character, as Ro.mna, in the tragedy of Alexan- 
der the Groat.^* I never saw her performance of this 
])art ; but from the impressions which she made as 
Athenais and Aspasia^ I can well imagine her to have 
been great in Rou'ona. Tlic poetry of Ijcc, slie once 
told mo, bad a much more frequent capability for stage 
effect than a mere reader would be a]>t to infer from 
the superabundance of tlie poet’s extravagance. 

During this season slvc performed only two other new 
characters, namely, Almeyda^ in the “ Queen of Gra- 
nada,” by Miss Lee,* and in Prince Iloare’s 

tragedy of “ Such Things AV^erc.”f The writer of the 
former j)lay may bo said, like almost all our best 
novelists, to have been unsuccessful in the drama; a 
fact which the prince of narrative fiction, Sir Walter 

* The “ Qtiocn of Granada was aettd at Drury Lane, April 20, 
1796. 

Parts : Abdallah^ Regent of Granada, tuid uncle to AUneydo,^ 
Palmer; Ormmyn^ Ids s.ou, ^Vroughtou; Alonzo^ son to Ramirez^ 
1\«^mbic; Hamvt (Captain of the Moorish Guard), C. Kemble; 
Almeyda^ Mrs. Siddons; Vktoriay Mrs. Powell. It was acted five 
times. 

f Julia, or Such Things Were,'' W’as acted May 2, for Mrs. Sid- 
dons's benefit. 

Parts ; Edward Clifford^ Kemhlc ; Dudley y Wroughton ; Duke of 
Monmouth^ C. Kemble ; General Kirke^ Caulfield ; Montague, 
W'hitficld; Allan, J. Aickiu : Julia, Mrs. Siddons. 
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Scott, has himself explained on philosophical principles. 
But though Miss Lee's tragedy has never, to my know- 
ledge, been revived in London since that season, it was 
respectfully received, and even applauded. Nor, on 
perusing it, can I perceive why it should not be more 
popular than many tragedies that keep possession of 
the stage. 

The other piece by Mr. Iloarc was founded on the 
well-known story of General Kirke’s atrocity. When 
brought out at Bath, in it had a run of eight 

nights ; but it was not called for a second time at 
Drury Lane ; nor was it ever printed. Its author was 
a man of sense and modesty, and perhaps showed both 
of these qualities in keeping his tragedy from the press. 

I am happy to find our great actress’s name uncon- 
nected with the representation of that infamous biibblt^ 
“The Vortigern" of young Ireland, which it was 
attempted this year to pass off for a play of Shakspeare's. 
Sheridan launched this imposture on the stage of Drury 
Lane, on the 2d of April, 1796. Among its dupes there 
were, undoubtedly, some men of notoriety ; but the list 
of them included no individual whose judgment earned 
very high authority. The most respectable of the 
believers was Dr. Parr, who, with all his learning, was 
ill many respects a simpleton : another was John Pinker- 
ton, who, with a little learning, was a great charlatan : 
and a third was George Chalmers, who, with no learning 
at all, was equally destitute of taste. That Sheridan 
believed the stuff of “ Vortigem” to be authentic is not 
to bo credited. His only folly consisted in dreaming 
that the public could be so grossly deceived. 
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Mrs. Siddons was not forced, like her unwilling 
brother, into the reprcsentution of this “ solemn 
mockery." Thougli I know not how she excused her- 
self, it appears that slie was at one time enjoined to take 
the part of Rourna^ and was actually employed in 
committing it to memory. To that circumstance she 
alludes, in the following letter: 

“ Tiondoii, Marcli, 1796. 

“ My dear Friend, 

“ One would think I had already furnished conjec- 
tures and lies sufficient for public gossip ; but now the 
people, here, begin cagain with me. They say that I 
am mad, and that t/iat is the reason of my confinement. 
I should laugh at this rumour were it not for the sake 
of my cliildrcn, to whom it may not be very advan- 
tageous to be supi)osed t%inherit so dreadful a malady ; 
and this consideration, I am almost, ashamed to own, 
has made me seriously nnhappy. However, I really 
believe 1 am in my sober lenses, and most heartily do I 
now wish myself with you at dear Streatbam, where T 
could, as usual, forget all the pains wid torments of 
illness and the world. But I feaJ'I he»ve lllow no cliance 
for sucli happiness. 

“ All sensible persons are ponvmpi^^that ‘ Vortigem’ 
is a most audacious impostor,. I can only 

say that Shakspeare s writi^gl^^j^e more unequal than 
those of any other m^n. I ^^tudying for ‘Yortigern 
and ‘ Almcyda ^d onljr^lBcrawl these few lines, for 
fear you should have beei| frightened at some story of 
my biting or barking. With love to all around you, I 
am your affectionate “ S. Siddons. 

“ To Mrs. 
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Though Sheridan could not cheat the town into 
“ Vortigern,” he contrived to disappoint ]\frs. Siddons 
out of all her profits during the season. Shortly after 
the recess, she writes thus to a friend : 

“ May, 179G. 

“ Here I am, sitting close in a little dark room, in a 
little wretched inn, in a little poking village called 
Newport Pagnoll. I am-' on my way to Manchester, 
where I am to act for a fortnioht : from whence I am 

.• O' 

to be whirled to Liverpool, there to <lo the same. From 
thence I skim away to York and Leeds: and then, when 
Drury Lane f>pen.s — who can tell ? for it depends upon 
Mr. Sheridan, who is uncertainty ])crsonified. I have 
got no money from him yet; and all my la^t benefit, a 
very great one, was swept into his treasury ; nor have I 
seen a shilling of it. Afr. Siddons has made an appoint- 
ment to meet him to-day at Hammersley's. As I came 
away very carl}', I don't know' the result of the confer- 
ence ; but, unless things are settled to 31 r. Siddons's 
satisfaction, he is determined to put the afiair into his 
lawyer s hands. “ Yours, ever truly, 

‘‘ S. SlJODONS/' 

A variety of circumstances^ among wliich the personi- 
fied tmeertainty of Sheridan as to money matters was 
I the most intolerable, now induced John Kemble to 
resign his office of manager; and, in September, 
ho was succeeded by Wroughton. ^Vroughton was the 
friend of 3Ir8. Jordan ; and it was an article in his stage- 
creed that the public might be entertained much more 
effectively on comedy than on the costlier pomp of tra- 
gedy : so that his accession was regarded as an omen 
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that Thalia had .Ijonquered Melpomene at Drury Lane ; 
or, in other words, that Mrs. Siddoiis was to retire, and 
Mrs. Jordan to remain as th# chibf genius of that theatre. 
Sheridan, however, knew liptter than to hazai'd such -an 
experiment ; and, in sjute of unsettled arrears, he had 
the address to bring back Mrs. Siddons for the ensuing 
season. Slio played, on the 22d of September, for the 
benefit of the veteran Bensley, on the night of his* fare- 
well appearance on the stage. 

[Oct. 22, 1796.] 

An attempt was made to give novelty to Mrs. Sid- 
dona'a attraction, by assigning her the ]>art of the heroine, 
in Thomson's “ Edward and Eleanora and Kemble, 
though no longer Manager, played the But the 

duhiess of the tragedy proved an overmatch fur both 
their powers. Kemble, on this occasion, was uncom- 
monly sombrous \ and even bis sister was thought 
saturnine. The only relief that was given to tlio tedium 
of the piece was the introduction of the babes, in their 
imperial frocks and long coating; when, after being 
danced in the arms of attendants, they are handed into 
the bed of their (supposed to be) dying mother. Tho 
little darlings affected tho house, — but it was with laugh-^ 
ter. It was acted hut once, 

^ On the 15th of November she acted Viidlia, in “ The 
Conspiracy a tragedy attributed to Jepbson, f of wliicli, 
as it was never printed, I can say nothing from perusal* 
But I know that on the third, if not on the second, 

• King Edward^ John Kemble ; Selim^ Palmer ; Theald, Caulfield ; 
Gloucester, Whitfield: Eleanora, Siddons; Daioxa, Mrs. 
Powell, 

t Kemble acted Sextus, and Palmer Titus, 
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night of its representation,, it obtained only an empty 
house. “ Last night,” says the Public Advertiser for 
November 18, 1796, the Siddons and the Kemble, at 
Drury Lane, acted to vacancy: the hollow sound of 
their voices was the most dreary thing in the world.” 

All this time Mrs. Siddons had up occasion to alter 
her opinion of Sheridan, unless experience had taught 
her that Mr» Uncertainty Persmijicd might be always 
surely counted on as a defaulter. On the 9 th of Novem- 
ber, 1796, she writes thus to a friend: “I am, as you may 
observe, acting again : but how much difficulty to get 
my money ! Sheridan is certainly the greatest pheno- 
menon that Nature has produced for centuries. Our 
theatre is going on, to the astonishment of everybody. 
Very few of the actors are paid, and all are vowing to 
withdraw themselves : yet still we go on. Sheridan is 
certainly omnii)otcnt. 

“ Yours, &c. “ S. S.” 

Physicians are known, in certain cases, to prescribe 
change of air for their patients unconditionally: that is, 
if the invalid cannot be taken to a better atmosphere, 
they advise his removal even to a worse. In like man- 
ner, players allege that the health of their popularity 
compels them often to leave their best characters, and to 
range through inferior ones, for the sake of novelty and 
variety. In this pursuit, we have but too often seen our 
great actress trying ‘‘ change of air;** though probably 
less from her own wishes than in obedience to the prescrip- 
tion of the Manager ; and she had now sojourned for a 
season or two in the most vapid regions of the drama. 
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In the course of the ensuing year, I am gratified to 
find her drawing fresh parts — not from insipid tragedies 
— but from the masterly plays of Lillo. From an 
habitual partiality for this singular dramatist, the result 
of early and strong impressions upon my own mind, I 
was on the point of expressing unqualified enthusiasm 
at the idea of Mrs. Siddons's genius being employed in 
the representation of his works ; but a moment's re- 
flection reminds me, that our early prepossessions are a 
sort of gnomes and sylphs which invisibly govern the 
human mind, often in defiance of taste and judgment, 
and are therefore not to be rashly trusted. Lillo, I am 
aware, is a painter of truth, who carries its dreadful 
realities beyond the boundaries of poetical pleasure. 
At the acting of one of his pieces, ‘‘ Arden of Fever- 
sliam," the audience were so moved, that they got up and 
stopped the representation; nor could they be appeased 
till some one reminded them that they were looking 
only at a play. I must therefore ' be moderate in 
speaking of Lillo. To be sure, when I first read him, 
and found, to my unbounded satisfaction, that with a 
fire-side tragedy, and without either a king or a grandee, 
or a ghost, he could move, — ^ay, and master, — the heart, 
^ thought him a greater genius than even Shakspeare. 
But, renouncing all that . exaggeration, 1 still cannot 
consent to call him less than a potent writer. He is so 
masculine, so stanch, so much in earnest with his 
subject, that when I compare him with the bulk of 
tragedy-makers, they seem to be only playing at their 
art like children, whilst he, to use Ben Jonson s phrase, 
“ writes all like a man" 
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“ It was suggested to Mrs. Siddons that it would be 
of service to Cliarles Kemble to be brought forward in 
the character of George Barnwell,* Mrs. Siddons 
asked Miss Pope, seemingly by way of conversation, if 
she had ever played huey,, in that tragedy. The other 
said, that she never had played the part, nor ever would 
play it ; but added, in joke, that if Mrs. Siddons would 
be Millwood,, she would consent to bo Lucy, When 
the part was sent to ]\[iss Pope, she returned it to the 
prompter, with an angry note ; but sent back for it, 
with an apology, when she learnt that her illustrious 
friend was really to play Millwood, 

George Barnwell, or the London Merchant,” was 
first brought out at Drury Lane, in 1 73 J . It drew 
crowded houses.' Pope, when he saw it represented, 
gave it high and almost unqualified praise. Many 
persons, on the first night, had bought the old ballad of 
“ George Barnwell,” with an intent to make a ludicrous 
comparison between that and the new play ; but they 
found themselves so affected by the tragedy that they 
threw away the ballads, and took to their handker- 
chiefs-f 

♦ Nov. 28, 1796. George Jiarnwell, C. Kemble; Thoroiogowl^ 
J. Aickio ; Trueman^ Holland : Millwood^ Mrs. Siddons ; Maria, 
Miss Miller ; Lucy, Mi«!s Pope, 

•f- Mr, Oenest, in his “ Account of the English Stage/’ says, “ In 
the first edition of this tragt^dy, the last act consists of eleven scenes. 
The tenth ends with George Barnwell going off to execution. The 
eleventh scene is short. Trueman, Blunt, and liUcg enter : tlic last 
says that Millwood goes to death mth horror, loathing life, and yet 
afraid to die. Between these two scenes, Ijillo afterwaids inserted 
another, at the place of 'execution, with the gallows at the further end of 
the stage. This scene, though omitted in tiie modern theatres, was 
probably acted for several years : it ought never to have been laid aside. 

** Dr. Percy printed the old ballad in his collection : he observes, 

T 2 
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[1797.] 

The part of Athenais^ in the ‘‘ Force of Love,” which 
she first performed on the 20th of January, 1707)* 
gave her not only the attractiveness of a new character, 
but fair scope for tlie tenderness and force of lier acting. 
She liked this part much, and she told me that she had 
played it with great popularity. The name of the 
piece reminds me of an incident, that gave me cause at 
once to he grateful for lier good-nature, and to adrtiire 
the tenacity of her memory, and the beauty of her 
recitation. One day, forgetting that she had ever 
played in any of Lee’s dramas, and, what was worse, 
forgetting the merit of his masterpiece, “ Tlieodosius,” 
I talked contemptuously of the crackbrained Nathaniel. 
In justice I deserved a rebuke, if it had been only for 
speaking at random of dramatic poetry in the Siddons’s 
presence. But it was a part of her benign character, 
so little understood but by those who knew her inti- 
mately, to argue unassumingly, even on the subjects 
which she best understood ; and she answered my un- 
charitableness towards Lee more effectively than by 
censure. She discoursed on the merits of his “ Theo- 
dosius drew a brief and clear sketch of the story, and 
^quoted, as fluently as if she had been reading the play, 
firom the speeches of all its characters. So charming a 
commentary on dramatic poetry I never heard, nor shall 
ever hear. It w as a hi gh er tre at, if anything could be 

‘The ballad was printed Jis early as the middle of the 17th century. 
The tnigical narrative w^enis to relate a real fact, but when it happened 
I have not been able to discover,’ ” — Genest, vol. ii. p. 296. 

♦ VaraneSfJ. Kemble; Theodosius, Bstnymorc j Jlfarcian, Whit- 
field ; Leontine, J. Aickin : Athenais, Mrs. Siddons ; Pukheria, 
Mrs. Towell. 
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so, than even her subsequent readings of Tragedy, — to 
be thus familiarly instructed under her own roof, and 
with her own lips, by the Tragic Muse. Her looks 
and her voice, were, at that time, still perfect ; and, 
though not a young woman, yet the womanish sympathy 
which she evidently felt for Athenaig sorrows, made her 
seem much younger than she was. The noble being 
never seemed to me so feminine and so natural as on 
this occasion. 

Her success in her next new character was still more 
striking. On the 3rd of February she played Arpasia, 
in “ Tamerlane,”* a tragedy by Rowe, whicli, though 
it be chargeable with declamation, has some passages of 
a high tone, and an underplot that is strongly affecting. 
Mrs. Siddons, at least, thought so ; for she wrought 
herself up in the character to a degree of agitation that 
was perilous almost to her life. The lover of Arpasia, 
{Monescs) is brought in, in the fifth Act, to bo strangled 
by mutes. Arpmia says, 

* Think ere wc part.' 

MONE8ES. 

^ Of what 

* Of something soft, 

Tender and kind — of something wondrous sad. 

Oh ! my full soul I’ 

MONESES. 

* My tongue is at a loss. 

Thoughts crowd so fast, — thy name is all I’ve left. 

My kindest, truest, dearest, best Arpasia.’ 

[ The Mutes struggle with Mm. 

♦ Tamerlane^ Palmer ; Bajazet^ Kemble ; Moneses, Barrymore ; 
Azalia^ Campbell : Arpasia^ Mm. Siddons; Selima^ Mis. Powell. 
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ARPASIA. 

' 1 have a thousand, thousand things to utter — 

A thousand more to hear yet — barbarous villains ! 

Give me a minute. Speak to me, Moneses. 

MONESES. 

‘ Speak to thee ! — ’tis the business of my life, 

'Tis all the use I have for vital air. — 

Stand off, ye slaves I — To tell thee that my heart 
Is full of thee ; that even at this dread moment 
My fond eyes gaze with joy and rapture on thee. 

Angels, and light itself, are not so fair.’ 

Enter B.ajazet, Kaly, and Attendants, 

BAJAZET. 

‘ Ha ! wherefore lives this dog ? Be quick, ye slaves 1 
And rid me of my pain.’ 

MONESES. 

* For only death, and the last night, 

Can shut out my Arpasia.’ 

[ The Mutes strangle Moneses. 

ARPASIA. 

* Oh dismal ! — ’tis not to be borne ! Ye moralists ! 

Ye talkers ! what are all your precepts now ? 

Patience 1 Distraction ! Blast the tyrant ! blast him, 
Avenging lightnings — Snatch him hence, ye fiends — 

Love I Death 1 Moneses !’ — 

After these words it was Mrs. Siddons*s part to feign 
a swoon, but she swooned in earnest. Clutching her 
drapery with convulsive fingers, she fell back so that 
her head was heard striking the stage, and her limbs 
t were exposed, which at once made it palpable to the 
spectator that her fall was neither studied nor voluntary. 
In a moment there was a rush from the pit and boxes 
to inquire for her on the stage. It was long before 
she recovered from the fainting fit. 

Palmer, for his benefit this season, got up a tragedy 
called The Queen of Carthage,” in which Mrs. 
Siddons performed the part of Dido, I have never 
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been able to get a sight of this piece. It was printed, 
but the publication of it, according to the Bwgraphia 
Dramatica^ was stopped by the friends of its deceased 
author, Joseph Reed.* The son of the author, never- 
theless, gave Palmer 100/. for reviving it, and Mrs. 
Siddons 50/. to buy a new dress. 

When she acted Millwoody in “ George Barnwell,*’ 
Mrs. Siddons was generally alleged to have conde- 
scended to a part beneath her dignity. But, on the 2nd 
of May, her performance of Agnes ^ in Lillo's “ Fatal 
Curiosity,** was reckoned amongst her most wonderful 
exhibitions. An instance of her effect in that character 
was related to me by Mr. Young the actor, who had it 
from a spectator of her performance on that very night. 
The individual to whom I allude is Mr. Crabbo Ro- 
binson, a gentleman of the bar, and a scholar, well 
known in the world of literature. He was a young 
man at the time, but ho since states that, in the course 
of a long life, he had never felt such an impression from 
acting. When Mrs. Siddons, as Agne^^ was asked by 
Old WUmot how they should support themselves, and 
when she produced the jewels of their unknown son, 
giving a remote hint at the idea of murdering him, she 
crouched and slid up to Wilmoty with an expression in 
her face that made the flesh of the spectator creep. Mr. 
Robinson said that from that moment his respiration 
grew diflUcult, and in a few minutes he lost all command 
of himself. When the murder-scene approached he 
laughed aloud, and there was a general cry in the pit 

♦ It vns first acted at Drury IjanjD iu 1767, wth a Prologue by 
Garrick. 
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to turn him out. The process of his ejectment was 
even begun, and he had received some harsh treatment, 
when a humane woman interposed, who saw, and 
explained his real condition. He was in strong 
hysterics. 

At the close of that same evening, Mrs. Siddons 
took a formal farewell for the season 1796-7, during 
which she acted Jane Shore twice. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mrs. SiilJons performs Mrs, Haller^ in the “ Stranger ** — Loses her 
Daughter Maria — Plays Miranda^ in a Piece by Mr. Boaden ; and 
the Countess in Dr. Whalley’s “ Castle of Montval ** — Two Let- 
ters of Miss Seward. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened again, as usual, in 
September ; and, during the season 1787-8, Mrs. 
Siddons performed more than forty times. She appeared, 
however, only in two new parts. One of these was the 
grave and gentle Julia^ in Sheridan s “ Rivals,*' which, 
though a character in comedy, is not a comic one. The 
other was Mrs. Haller^ in “ The Stranger,” which she 
perfonned, at intervals, six-and-twenty times in the 
course of four months. 

This play, which, as every one knows, is of German 
origin, has strong characteristics of its native country ; 
the feelings and taste of which Kotzebue, as a writer, 
represents perhaps more faithfully than a certain portion 
of his own countrymen are disposed to allow. The 
refined Germans afiect to deny that Kotzebue is an 
esteemed writer in their own language. A classic 
writer he may not be, but ho is nevertheless a popular 
author ; and his works have contributed to the popu- 
larity of German literature. I grant that he is coarse 
and crude, and that the sublime and the ridiculous, in 
his fancy, have a great tendency, like the serpent's head 
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and tail, to coil together ; but it seems to me that he 
has more genius and less immorality than his hypercri- 
tics on either side of the Baltic have been disposed to 
allow him. 

The celebrated A. W. Schlegel has been very severe 
upon Kotzebue. In his Dramatic Lectures he denounces 
“ The Stranger*' as an absolutely immoral drama ; and 
he has promulgated this humane law in stage ethics, 
that when a poor woman has once tarnished her cha- 
racter, she has nothing left for it but to die. She may 
bo as penitent as she pleases — the more so the better. 
If her husband forgives her, she may be “ a woman 
killed with kindness” — but die she must ; and, if the 
author and his audience, according to Schlegel, allow 
her to live out the fifth Act, they are accessories after 
the fact to her criminality. If I were not treating this 
matter lightly, I could prove, I think, from the Bible 
itself, that this doctrine is not scriptural, and that it 
would be more Christian-like, to bid the penitent “ go, 
and sin no more.” But I am afraid that the stagyrite, 
Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, wrote this diatribe on 
Kotzebue when he was under the influence of no very 
charitable feelings ; for the dramatist hated the critic, 
and there was no love lost between them. 

Our English moralists in general took up the subject, 
With a sweeping condemnation of the character and 
literature of the nation from which the play of The 
Stranger” had come, and those were the loudest in the 
outcry who were least acquainted with the honest 
Germans — a people who, in kindness of heart and 
domestic morality, yield to none on the face of the 
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earth : — always, of course, excepting ourselves. The 
true Englishman of that day, insulated by war, and 
inflamed by prejudices, thought it a part of his patriot- 
ism to hate and despise other countries ; and he grew 
as fierce as an old bull at the apprehension of the 
Germans corrupting the purity of his taste and the 
innocence of his morals. Vehement was the outcry 
against Schiller for investing Charles de Moore with 
tragic honours; and care was taken to prevent the 
tragedy of “The Robbers” from being acted, in the 
very theatres that had echoed applauses to MacJieath. 
This prohibition, co-operating, it may be supposed, with 
the enclosure of commons, and our improvements in 
police, happily prevented Schiller s Muse from augment- 
ing our highway robberies. 

Above all, the immaculate Londoners were bitter in 
their complaints against the seductive influence of this 
sentimental drama, ‘‘ The Stranger.” “ What are 
douhle-enUndres^* says Mr. Boaden,* “to that im- 
morality which shocks us by no external signs, but 
insinuates itself into the bosom entirely, without defence, 
and in the disguise of sensibility.” In short, all true 
choleric English patriots denounced translations firom 
the German as so many seeds of our own demoralization. 
“ The characters of Charlotte and Werter,” they used 
to say, “what are they but printed apologies for extra- 
connubial attachment ? Then we got from Germany 
Charles de Moore^ glorifying robbery, and tempting our 
sons from the counting-house to Bagshot-heath. But 
what is even that, to ‘ The Stranger,’ inculcating the 


* Lift of Mre. «adoiifr, Vol. II. 
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possibility that a married woman’s elopement may be 
forgiven, and that she may make it up, after all, with 
her husband, with no more ado than if she had given 
him a snappish answer ? What is to become of us, 
after this sentimental abrogation of the seventh Com- 
mandment? The time is approaching, when not a 
child in England will have its head patted by its legiti- 
mate father.” 

So said the moralizers in general ; but Mr. Boaden 
went farther, for he pronounced the conjugal virtue of 
England to be already irremediably gone. “ I consider," 
says my sage brother biographer, ‘‘ ‘ The Stranger' <ts 
a noble ruin^ markiny the desolation of our domestic 
mannersy Under these awful apprehensions, the 
Londoners most consistently proved the seductiveness 
of the play, by rushing in multitudes to see it ; and 
they BO crammed the house, that their ribs were not, 
metaphorically speaking, but corporeally endangered. 

After such alarms have been rung about the immora- 
lity of “ The Stranger," I am almost afraid to offer the 
most qualified opinion. But, though I think of it, as 
of “ The Fair Penitent,” that it is not the most advis- 
able subject for the stage, I cannot see that it inculcates 
a demoralizing doctrine. Haller takes back his wife, 
with a virtual confession that his conduct is not in 
accordance with^hwi in exception to^ the general law 
of treatment that is due to conjugal infidelity. Besides, 
we know not in what exact situation he restores her 
to his future protection. *^The Stranger” has been 
> naturalized amongst us for the third part of a century ; 
and I suspect that, upon the whole, be has left our 
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conjugal morals just about as pure as he found 
them. 

This play was given out as a translation by a Mr. 
Thomson, but the greater part of it, as it was acted, 
was most probably written by Sheridan. Indeed, ho 
said, in the. hearing of my friend, Samuel Rogers, that 
he wrote every word of it. * One part of it, however, 
he openly avowed, namely, the song, “ I have a silent 
sorrow here which, if not unparalleled in its own 
merit, is at least so in its parody. 

Mrs. Siddons’s performance of the part of Mrs, 
Haller was the most delicate and judicious that can be 
imagined. She showed what the poet clearly intended 
ns to feel, namely, that the reconcilement was not a 
conclusion anticipated as a matter of reason or principle 
by either party, but a burst of nature, overwhelming 
all abstracted feelings of pride and considerations of 
stem propriety. She therefore sustained the part with 
tearless but touching self-command till the end of the 
very last scene, denoting that sho had neither hope nor 
wish, beyond a promise from her husband that he 
would not hate her. All other actresses of the part let 
fall their tears too soon ; and, in the shower of their 
grief, dimmed to us that only redeeming light in which 
we can view Mrs, Haller. Though a penitent woman, 
she is conscious that she has no claim' to more than her 
husband^s dry-eyed forgiveness, and is therefore aware 
that she has no right, in their trying interview, to affect 
him with voluntary demonstrations of her sensibility. 
Mrs. Siddons accordingly conducted herself with a 

* This is noticed in Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 
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reserve and calmness that throw pride into humility ; 
and thus, by contrast, made the effect of her agitation, 
in the last scene, indescribable. 

In her personal history, this year was not one of the 
happiest. Early in the course of it she writes to a 
friend ; 

“Jan. 7, 1798. 

“ I can get no money from the theatre. My precious 
two thousand pounds arc swallowed up in that drowning 
gulf, from whom no pica of riglit or justice can save 
its victims.” 

By the “ drowning ” gulf, Mrs. Siddons means Mr. 
Sheridan. 

A misfortune of a very different and much more 
trying nature, was awaiting her, in the approaching 
fate of her beautiful daughter, Maria. At the close of 
the season, she writes thus to her old friend, Tate 
Wilkinson : 

‘‘London, May 29, 1798. 

My dear Mr. Wilkinson, 

“ My plans for this summer are so arranged, that 
I have no chance of the pleasure of seeing you. The 
illness of my second daughter has deranged all schemes 
of pleasure as well as profit. I thank God she is better ; 
But the nature of her constitution is such, that it will 
be long ere we can reasonably banish the fear of an 
approaching consumption. It is dreadful to see an 
innocent, lovely young creature daily sinking under the 
languor of illness, which may terminate in death at lost, 
in spite of the most vigilant tenderness. A parent’s 
misery, under this distress, you can more easily imagine 
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than I can describe ; but, if you are the man I take you 
for, you 'will not refuse me a favour. It 'would indeed 
be a great comfort to us all, if you 'would allow our 
dear Patty to come to us, on our return to town in the 
autumn, to stay with us a few months. I am sure it 
would do my poor Maria so much good ; for the phy- 
sician tells me she will require the same confinement and 
the same care the next winter. And, let it not offend 
the pride of my good friend, when I beg it to be under- 
stood, that I wish to defray the expense of her journey. 
Do, dear soul ! grant my request. Give my kind 
compliments to your family, my love to my own dear 
Patty, and accept yourself the best and most cordial 
wishes of “ S. SlDDONS.” 

Miss Wilkinson accepted the invitation, and became, 
from that time, a permanent inmate in the Siddons' 
family. As her father, though not rich, was in com- 
fortable circumstances, quite above dependence, her 
motives for remaining with the Siddonses were as purely 
affectionate as those of the friends who detained her. She 
became, in effect, an adopted child of the house ; and it is 
hard to say, whether the mother or her daughters had 
the greater fondness for her. I have read with pleasure 
the letters which Maria and Sally Siddons wrote to 
Patty, beseeching her to get her father's consent to this 
domestication, and they breathe a romantic and 
unjealous friendship for their mother s favourite, which 
lasted during all the too short lives of those amiable 
sisters. Miss Wilkinson is still alive. She lived with 
the great actress till her last days. Besides the bland 
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temper and disposition which attached Mrs. Siddons to 
her, she possessed a practical knowledge of the world, 
which made her a valuable inmate in the family. 

During the summer of 17^8, Mrs. Siddons writes 
several letters to her friends, describing the fluctuation 
of her feelings, between fear and hope, respecting Maria. 
In one of them she says : 

London, June, 1798. 

“We arc all going to Clifton, not because it is thought 
good for Maria, but because she fancies that place ; and 
I know so well, from sad experience, how powerfully the 
imagination operates on a feeble frame, that I hope from 
the indulgence of her little whim, to reap some benefit 
from the journey.'^ 

The lovely object of her anxiety died within four 
months of this date, and was buried at Bristol, with the 
following epitaph ; 

IN THE VAULT OF THIS CHURCH LIES INTERRED 
MARIA SIDDONS, 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
AGED NINETEEN. 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 

She sparkled, and exhaled — and want to heaven. — Y oung. 

Within a fortnight after the sad event, she wrote thus 
to her friend, Mrs. Fitz Hugh : 

“ Although my mind is not yet sufficiently tran- 
quillized to talk much, yet the conviction of your 
imdeviating affection impels me to quiet your anxiety 
so far, as to tell you that I am tolerably well. This 
sad event I have been long prepared for, and bow with 
hnmble resignation to the decree of that merciful God 
who has taken to himself the dear angel I must ever 
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tenderly lament. I dare not trust myself further. Oli 
that you were here, that I might talk to you of her 
death-bed, — in dignity of mind, and pious resignation, 
far surpassing the imaginations of Rousseau and Rich- 
ardson, in their H6loise and Clarissa ITarlowe; for hers 
was, I believe, from the immediate inspiration of the 
Divinity. Yours, 8.8*” 

In a letter tQ another friend, written shortly after- 
wards, Mrs. Siddons speaks with a certain degree of 
alann and anxiety about her financial prospects. Mr. 
Sheridan had not yet settled with her ; and Mr. Sid- 
dons was engaged in speculations which threatened 
equally formidable pecuniary losses. I believe she 
alludes to his connexion with Sadleris Wells. It was 
fortunate for the public, if not for Iicrself, that she still 
felt herself so far from the possession of affluence, as to 
be obliged to renew her efforts at Drury Lane in the 
following winter. 

The lirst new part which she performed, in 1799, was 
Miranda, in Mr. Boadeifs “ .Aurelio and Miranda.” 
This play, the story of which w^as borrowed from 
Lewis's “ Monk,” was well performed, and would have 
been well received if the author had been more for- 
tunate in his bearers ; but the audience would not learn 
their parts. It was meant that they should be alter- 
nately sad and mirthful, the piece ):>eiiig tragi-comic. 
They however laughed at the most tragic passages, and 
looked grave at the most comic. 

In the choice of her next character she must have 
been biassed, and if my reverence for her permitted, 1 
u 
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should even say blinded by personal friendship. The 
Rev. Dr. Wlialley wrote a tragedy called “ The Castle 
of Montval,” and Mrs. Siddons not only undertook to 
play the part of its heroine for her benefit^ but used 
her influence in getting the piece b/’ought on the stage.* 
The Doctor afiirmcd, and I have no doubt with truth, 
in his Preface, that he had written this tragedy before 
he had read “ The Robbers,*' of Schiller ; and, in the 
power of telling a dreadful story, he has certainly no 
resemblance to the German poet. The plot of ‘‘ The 
Castle of Montval" is founded on a horrible fact which 
was discovered in the south of F ranee in 1 783, namely, 
the confinement of an unfortunate man in a domestic 
dungeon by his own family. In Dr. Whalley's play wc 
find the young Count de Montval in his hereditary 
castle, married only a few days before to a young wife, 
whose character is meant to be the model of human 
perfection. She is tender, intrepid, gentle, submissive, 
and yet romantic and resolute. But with all this com- 
pound of virtues in his spouse, the young Count is ill at 
ease in his stately mansion, from the circumstance of his 
having some time previously locked up his own father 
in a subterraneous apartment, pretending that he was 
dead, whilst in reality he had buried him alive. Ho 
resolves, on pretence of business, to repair to Paris, and 
to ^ %fide the keys of a whole wing of the castle, as 

Kt of the iMirta in the “ Castle of Montval Laponty Bairy- 
^Id Count of Montval, Kemble ; Vounp Count of Montval, 
md ; Marquis of Vaublano (in love veith Matilda), C. Kciuble ; 

Alt ,qf Co/mflr (Friend to the Old Count), Aickin; Blaise (s.n 
. , Steward), Packer ; Matilda (in love with tho Marquii), Mrs. 
iwell; Teresa (Woman to the Countess), Mies Heurd. 
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well as of tlie dungeon in wlucli his sire is con^ned, to 
one Lapont^ a villain, who is a sharer in his crime. His 
lady, when he takes leave of her, expresses a desire to 
have a sight of all the apartments in their habitation ; 
but he conjures heij to defer her visit to the shut-up 
wing till he should return. Notwithstanding this warn- 
ing from his wife's curiosity, instead of putting the keys 
into Lapont*8 hand, ho leaves them, with most marvel- 
lous neglect, upon a table at his departure. They are 
snatched up by his Countess's waiting-maid ; and she 
brings them to her mistress, together wdth terrific stories 
about the part of the house to wliicli those keys gave 
access being haunted by a ghost, who groaned and spat 
fire at all who came in his way. This tempting circum- 
stance determines the lady to console her chagrin for her 
lord's departure by sleeping in one of the liaunted cham- 
bers. She takes with her the old steward of the house, 
who is frightened out of his wits, and places him as a 
sentinel at . the outside of her chamber. Here, though 
no comic effect is intended, a good deal is produced, at 
least to iny imagination, by the scene that follows ; for 
the steward is so fearful in his watch that he takes a 
l>ottle of cordial liquor from his pocket, and having 
swallowed it, falls fast asleep. Meanwhile, his mis- 
tress, witliout tlio aid of such a sedative, falls asleep 
also, but is awakened by repeated groans. She starts 
up, looks round lier chamber, and tearing up the tapes- 
try, discovers a hidden door. There she spies, at a 
distance, an aged iSgure advancing towards the light, 
and she calls out to him, “ Are you the ghosts** Old 
Montval tells her his story ; but, with a delicacy as pre- 
u 2 
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ternatural as if lie had beeft a spirit, insists on going 
back till morning to liis dungeon, where the damps of 
the earth had bedewed his head. Lapont then enters, 
and attempts to stab the Countess^ who drops a dagger 
that she had brought with her. Qld Montval picks up 
the weapon, and kills the villain. Young Montval 
enters, and starts back with horror at the sight of his 
father ; but the old man, though ho had been strong 
enough to despatch Lapont^ feels death approaching, 
and forgives his unnatural son. The Countess upbraids 
Her husband, who falls at her feet, imploring pardon. 
She tells him to go and “ herd with cannihals that eat 
mens Jicsh!* lie takes out a dagger, and stabs himself. 
She pities him when it is too late, and exclaims, “ I 
have murdered my husband!” 

To give popularity to such a piece was out of the 
question. It is surprising enough that Mrs. Siddons, 
by her powerful acting, could save it from ridicule. 
Sagacious as she generally was in dramatic poetry, I 
must suppose her patronage of this tragedy a casual 
illusion of her taste \ for if she had seen it in its true 
light, she was too sincerely its author s friend not to 
advise him to write for the pulpit instead of the stage. 

When the piece was got up at Bath, in 1812, the 
playbills modestly announced that it had been performed 
thirty times at Drury Lane, although it had had a run 
there of only eight nights. 

Dr. Whalley, it seems, wrote this drama with the 
express view to Mrs. Siddons’s appearance in it. This 
news the reverend poet communicated by post to Anna 
Seward, who sent him the following sensible answer : 
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“ You say I must read Mrs. Siddons's part in your 
tragedy, as written for her manner of speaking, and for 
her alone. I have always thought it her liighest praise 
that she is no mannerist, but the wmito, glowing, 
graceful creature who speaks, and looks, and moves by 
no other impulses but those of nature and passion, 
consequently with beauty, elegance, and majesty. If 
she had no other singularity except that of being the 
most perfect speaker that can be heard, she would not 
be the transcendent actress whicli she is invariably 
found in tragedy. I can associate her face and form 
with any given part I am reading ; but can no other- 
wise conceive her expression of countenance, intonation, 
and emphasis, than by imagining, to the best of my 
power, how a woman of fine understanding and feeling 
heart would look and speak, in the circumstances in 
which you have placed her. If more than that could 
be done, Mrs. Siddons would not be, as she is, guiltless 
of ever overstepping the modesty of nature to produce 
stage-effect. Mrs. Y«atcs continually did that ; and the 
pathetic Mrs. Cibber had a plaintive monotony which 
she could not vary. But Mrs. Pritchard and Garrick 
were,' and Mrs. Siddons is, too great and just to be 
peculiar.” 

I know not whether the following poetical compli- 
ment to Mrs. Siddons is contained in Miss Seward's 
published poems, but the following note accompanied 
her sonnet ; and I think it a curiosity of its kind, being 
a letter written by that lady, but never sent by her to 
the press. 
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LETTER FROM MISS SEWARD TO MRS. SIDDONS. 

“ Lichfield, Monday Night, 
“Aug. 11. 

“I think myself unfortunate that impaired health 
generally obliges me to seek the coast at this season, 
when you are granted to the country, and sometimes 
to this neighbourhood. I have now to lament that a 
severe cough and inflammation on my lungs, which a 
fortnight ago prevented my leaving Staffordshire, form, 
in their yet lurking remains, a barrier to the highest 
gratification my heart and imagination can know. To 
encounter a crowded theatre during the present extreme 
sultriness would, disordered as I araj put my life to the 
hazard. Anxiously do I hope it may not prove injurious 
id your health amidst exertions so trying. This night 
you represent Calista, — twice, in former years, I have 
witnessed how exquisitely. 

Kuminatitig this morning in sweet and bitter 
thought, your matchless talents, and my seldom power 
of enjoying their .affluence, your virtues, and my distance 
from their sphere of action, the lines which you will 
find on this paper descended from my pen. I wish 
th^y were more worthy of you ; yet venture to present 
them to your acceptance. 

If you pass through Lichfield on your return from 
Birmingham, I wish I might promise myself the honour 
of the Siddons sleeping beneath my roof. May I entreat 
of you, in the event of your return that way, to stop 
with 'me as many days as may be spared from the“ 
important demands upon your time ? It is an honour^ 
and happiness of which I have been long desirous. 
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Should it be possible for me to obtain it now, favour 
me with a line, to say when I may expect you. 

“ With compliments to Mr. Siddons, and with every 
kind good wish, 1 remain, 

“ My dear Madam, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ And obedient servant, 

“ Anna Seward.” 


SONNET. 

Siddons \ when first commenced thy ardent course, 
The Powers that guard the Drama’s awful shrine — 
Beauty and grandeur, tenderness and force, 

Silence that speaks, and eloquenci divine — 

For thee erected that approachless throne 
None may or hope to conquer or to share; 

And all our subject passions trembling own 
Each various sense subdued and captive there. 

Yet the heart says, “ Respect a rival claim, 

A claim that rises in uuvanquish’d strife: 

Behold ! dividing still the palm of fame, 

Her radiant science, and her spotless iife.'\ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

She performa in Sheridan’s “ Pizairo” — in ‘‘ Adelaide,” a Tragedy by 
Pye — Lady Jane^ in Joanna BaiUio’s “ Dc Montfort ” — in God- 
win's “Antonio” — in Sothehy’s “Julian and Agnes” — ^in “ The 
Winter’s Talc” — Her danger from Fire m the Statue-scene — Visits 
Wale«, on her way to Ireland. 

During the rest of her professional life, Mrs. Siddons 
appeared in no new drama that attracted crowded^ 
houses, excepting “ fizarro/* The season of 1799 was 
an uncommonly protracted one at Drury Lane ; it was 
not concluded till tlie 4th of July, and the last thirty- 
five nights of it were almost consecutively employed in 
the representation gf this piece, which was adapted to 
the stage entirely by Sheridan, from an English trans- 
lation of Kotzebue’s German play. Sheridan certainly 
put no new laurels on his head by this adaptation, and 
he got no solid credit for it, except at his banker’s ; but 
he made money, for which, at that time, he was perhaps 
more immediately anxious than for fame. In some 
particulars, it must be confessed, that he has rather 
amended th<> original. He judiciously omitted the 
comic scene of Dkgo^ as well as Elviras confession of 
her love for Alonzo^ and her re-appearance in the 
character of a nun. Ills introduction of Hollas passage 
across the bridge was also a strikingly improving 
touch. In that scene, the pencil of Lawrence has done 
noble justice to the form of Kemble. 
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In adapting Pizari’o for the stage, Sheridan, unac- 
quainted with the original language, worked from an 
English paraphrase. With regard to style and imagery, 
he may have sometimes relieved the overflat familiarity 
of the German play, but, where he found the opposite 
fault of turgidity, he has adhered with tolerable fidelity 
to the British translator. In one speech, a warrior 
predicts that his bones will rattle in his tomb with joy 
at his posthumous fame ; and in the first scene of the 
second Act, Cora talks as follows about her child 
acquiring the organs of mastication. ‘‘ When first the 
white blossoms of his teeth appear, breaking the crimson 
buds that did enclose them.” Elvira says to Pizarro^ 
at the end of the third Act, Thou on Panama's brow 
didst make alliance with the raving elements, that 
tore the silence of that horrid night ; — wlien thou 
didst follow, as thy pioneer, the crashing thunders 
drift, and stalking o'er the trembling earth, didst plant 
thy banner by the red volcano’s mouth. Thou who, 
when battling on the sea, and thy brave ship was blown 
to splinters, wast seen, as thou didst bestride a fragment 
of the smoking wreck, to wave thy glittering sword 
above thy head, as thou wouldst defy tlie world in that 
extremity. Come, fearless man, meet ana survive an 
injured woman s fury, if thou canst.” r 

If this be not bombast, what does the word mean ? 

Sheridan was fond of borrowing, but he was a fairer 
dealer in metaphors than in money, and generally took 
the loan of the former from himself. To adoni 
“ Pizarro,” he drew largely from his own orations at 
Westminster Hall ; and particularly from his speech on 
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Hastings’s trial. Ho had a personal right, no doubt, to 
these flowers of speech, and some of them, in their 
proper place, were very beautiful ; but still they were 
flowers that sc.arcely bore to be transplanted, and they 
assorted indifiercntly with the German hoxiquet of 
dramatic eloquence. So that, upon the whole, perhaps, 
Sheridan’s mutation of the piece amounted to the Irish 
improvement, — of turning bad into worse. 

Nevertheless, I cannot censure Kotzebue’s “ Pizarro,” 
without qualification. It is bad, in as far as there is 
some fustian in the style, and outrageous sentimentality 
in the portraiture of cliaracter. 

The resolution of Rolla to stop among his enemies, 
though he knows that they will burn him alive, rather 
tlian kill a snoring sentinel, is extravagantly unnatural ; 
and so are fifty other circumstances that could be 
pointed out. I am even free to own, that the piece, to 
a great extent, owed its fortune to scenery, music, and 
processions.* But the more I look at Kotzebue's faults, 
the more I am inclined to give him credit for a certain 
liveliness in dealing with the fancy, that pleases us in 
spite of them. We all remember that Pizarro*' had 
an imposing effect upon every spectator, from the King 

* Cast of parts : Elvira, Mrs. Siddons ; Rolla, Kemble ; Alonzo, 
C. Kemble ; Pizarro, Dairyinore ; Ataliba, Powell ; Las CiMog, 
.1. Aickin ; Orozemho, Dowton ; Valverde, H. Palmer ; Old Blind 
Man, Cory ; Boy, Master Chatterley ; Sentinel, Holland : Cora, 
Mrs. Jordan. 

Boaden says, in bis Life of Kemble, that Sheridan was .miBcrably 
anxious about the success of “ Pizarro,” on the night of its representation. 
He' was sufficiently miserable about Mrs. Jordan's inability do speak a 
line of the part of Cora ; but he also dreaded that Mrs. Biddons wpuld 
not fall in with Ms notion of Elvira^ The actress s^^re^ly surprised 
him. J 
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to the commoner. Its attractiveness was felt univer- 
sally. Nor do I believe that all the pageantry in the 
world could have wrought so powerfully on the senses, 
if the piece had not possessed something intrinsically 
animating. Its subject was new, and peculiarly for- 
tunate. It brought the adventures of the most romantic 
kingdom of Christendom into picturesque combination 
with the simplicity and superstitions of the trans- 
atlantic word ; and gave the imagination a new and 
fresh empire of Paganism, with its temples, and rites, 
and altars, without the stale associations of pedantry. 
I think, if Homer had lived in our own days, he would 
have laid his scenes in South America. 

At first, I believe, Mrs. Siddons by no means liked 
the character of the camp-follower, FAvira^ but she 
certainly raised it into respectability; and it is remark- 
able that, with the exception of Mrs, Haller, she never 
performed any character originally that she rendered 
half so popular. Vgry different was the impression 
produced by the next new piece that greeted the winter 
of 1800, and in which our great actress bore a part ! 
namely, the tragedy of ^‘Adelaide," by Mr. Pye. 
The Poet Laureate s drama had not the hundredth part 
of the positive faults of that of Kotzebue ; but it had 
the irredeemable negative fault of lacking interest. 

On the 29th of April, Mrs. Siddons performed a new 
part, as the Lady Jane, in Joanna Baillie's tragedy of 
“ De Montfort.” I have already adverted to the sur- 
prising fact, that dramas, which we peruse in oup 
libraries with little interest, have sometimes been made, 
by fine acting, most attractive on the stage. The works 
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of Joanna Baillie aflforcl at least one instance of a per- 
fectly converse nature. They will be read with pleasure 
as long as our language lasts, and yet they have never 
acquired popularity in the theatre. 

To account for this fact, an indiscreet admirer of this 
poetess would probably resort to the plausible topics of 
a degenerate public taste, as well as of the enormous 
size of our theatres, and the pageantry required for 
filling the stage, which, undoubtedly, diverts the mind 
from attention to more spiritual charms ; but I have too 
much respect for Joanna Baillic*s genius, to form any 
estimate of it on questionable grounds. She brought to 
the drama a wonderful union of many precious requi- 
sites for a perfect tragic writer ; — deep feeling, a 
picturescpic imagination, and, except where theory and 
system misled her, a correct taste, that made her diction 
equally remote from the stiffness of the French, and the 
flaccid flatness of the German school : a better stage style 
than any that we have heard siiyo the time of Shak- 
spearo, or, at least, since that of his immediate disciples. 

But, to compose a tragedy that shall at once delight 
the lovers of poetry and the populace, is a prize in the 
lottery of Fame, which has literally been only once 
drawn during the whole of the last century, and that 
W’as by the author of “ Douglas.” He, too, wrote several 
tragedies that were sheer blanks. Scott and Byron 
themselves both failed in dramatic composition. It is 
evident, therefore, that Melpomene demands on the 
stage something, and a good deal more, than even 
poetical talent, rare as that is. She requires a potent 
and peculiar faculty for the invention of incident adapted 
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to theatric effect ; — a faculty which may often exist 
in those who have not been bred to the stage, but 
which, generally speaking, has seldom been shown by 
any poets who were not professional players. Tliore 
are exceptions to the remark, I know, but there are not 
many. If Shakspeare had not been a player, he would 
not have been the dramatist that ho is. 

If Joanna Baillic liad known the stage practically, 
she would never have attached the importance which 
she does to tlie development of single passions in single 
tragedies ; and she would have invented more stirring 
incidents to justify the passion of her characters, and to 
give them that air of fatality which, though peculiarly 
predominant in the Creek drama, will also be found, to 
a certain extent, in all successful tragedies. Instead of 
this, she contrives to make all the passions of her main 
characters proceed from the wilful natures of the beings 
themselves. Their feelings are not precipitated by cir- 
cumstances, like a stream down a declivity, that leaps 
from rock to rock ; but, for want of incident, they seem 
often like water on a level, without a propelling 
impulse. 

If, in speaking thus freely of a much regarded contem- 
porary, I should seem indelicate, let it be remembered 
that Mrs. Siddons*s performance of Jane de Montfort is 
no uninteresting part of the great actress's history ; and 
that, having to deal with the subject, I could not but 
speak candidly : for, if I took sincerity out of these 
pages, what value would be left in them ? 

Joanna Baillie’s two first tragedies were regarded by 
the reading world as the swcete3t strains that hailed the 
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close of the eighteenth century. John Kemble thought 
that ‘‘De Montfort” would suit the stage; and his 
acting in the piece, as well as Mrs. Siddons'si was 
amazingly powerful. Every care was taken that it 
should receive scenic decoration. Capon painted a very 
unusual pile of scenery, representing a church of the 
fourt^nth century, with its nave, choir, and side aisles, 
magnificently decorated, and consisting of seven planes 
in succession. In width this extraordinary elevation 
was about 56 feet, 52 in d^th, and 37 in height. It 
was positively a building. 

‘‘ De Montfort” had a nm of eleven nights. The 
accounts of its reception ar^ discrepant ; hut its repre- 
sentation has been, at all events, infrequent. It was 
brought out again in 1821, when Kean played the part 
of De Montfort very ably, I shall never forget that 
performance. There was a vast audience ; among whom, 
I dare say, not threescore persons were personally 
acquainted with the author of the play. But the poetical 
character of heirwho had painted the loves of Count 
Basil and Victoria was not forgotten ; and there was a 
deep and placid attention paid to Dc Montfort,” that 
might have led you to imagine every one present was 
f the poetess's friend. There was so much silence, and 
so much applause, that, though I had had misgivings 
to the contrary, I was impressed, at the end, with a 
bdlief that the play had now acquired, and would 
henceforth for ever retain, stage popularity. But when 
I congratulated Kean on having rescued “ De Mont- 
fort,” he told me that, though a fine poem, it would 
never be an acting play. 
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If I were asked how I can call poetry beautiful which 
adapts itself with difficulty to the stage, I should answer, 
that Milton s “ Comus ” is an exquisite poem, but Mrs. 
Siddons herself could never give it stage popularity. 

I cannot dismiss the subject without noticing that 
Joanna Baillic has left a perfect picture of Mrs. Siddons, 
in her description of Jane de MontforL In Act 2, Scene 
1, the Pa^e says to the Countess Friberg, 

* MadaiUy there is a lady in your hall 

Who begs to be admitted to your presence.’ 

LADY. 

‘ la it not one of our invited friends ?’ 

PAGE. 

‘ No ; far unlike to them. It is a stranger.’ 

LADY. 

* How looks her countenance V 

PAGE. 

* So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 

1 shrunk at hrst in awe ; but when she smiled, 

Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding.’ 

LADY. 

* la she young or bid ?’ 

PAGE. 

* Neither if I right guess ; but she is fair. 

For Time has laid his hand so gently on her. 

As he too had been awed.’ 

LADY. 

* The foolish stripling ! 

She has bewitch’d thee. Is she large in stature ?’ 

PAGE, 

* So stately, and so graceful is her form, 

1 thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 

But, on a near approach, 1[ found in truth 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size.’ 


What is her garb ?* 


LADY. 
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PAGE. 

‘ I cannot well describe the fashion of it : 

She is not deck’d in any gallant trim. 

But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state.' 

LAPV. 

* Thine eyes deceive thee, boy* 

It is an apparition thou hast seen.' 

FHIBERG. 

' It is an apparition he has seen, 

Or it is Jane de Montfort ' 

The next new tragedy that was brought Out at 
Drury Lane was from the pen of Godwin.* Mrs. 
Siddons performed in it ; and, from the author of Caleb 
Williams, a potent drama might well be expected : it 
went, however, only through three nights. Godwin, in 
two respects, may compare notes with liis brother 
noveli'st, Fielding. They both tried the drama without 
success ; and they could both afford to pay for the dis- 
appointment out of their ample fame for original genius. 

Among men of this class, I doubt if wc can well rank 
the lately deceased William Sotheby ; tliough his learn- 
ing, accomplisliinents, and industry, entitle his name to 
a most respectful remembrance. His translation of 
Oberon ” is among the best poetical versions in our 
language ; and I know that Wicland sent bis thanks to 
him for the performance. But the worthy Sotheby had 
few ^gredients of talent for dramatic poetry ; and his 
^ Julian and Agnes,” which came out this season, yvas 
eminently unsuccessful. In the course of its perform- 


* Namely, “ Antoiuo, gr the SoiUier’e Return,” first performed 
December 13, 1800. /)o?i Antonio^ .T. Kemblg; Don Gusman^ 
Barrjmore; Don Jffenry^ C. Kemble; Don PedrO, King of Arra^ 
gon, Wroughton : Mrs. Siddons. 
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* ance, Mrs. Siddons, as the heroine, had to make her 
exit from the scene with an infant in her arms. Having 
to retire precipitately, she inadvertently struck the 
baby's head violently against a door-post. Happily 
the littlo thing was made of wood, so that her doll's 
accident only produced a general laugh, in'^which the 
actress herself joined heartily.* 

Having finished the season of 1301 by a performance 
for her brother Charles's benefit, (May 13,) she resumed 
the accustomed fatigue of her visits to the provincial 
theatres. From nineteen years of such splendid exertions 
in London, it might have been expected that a fortune 
would liave accrued to her, at least, sufficient wealth to 
have precluded the necessity for those summer cam- 
paigns. But, from her Correspondence, 1 find that 
circumstances absolutely debarred her from relaxing her 
labours ; though she frequently complains, in her Letters, 
not only of lassitude, but of sufferings The erysipelas, 
which was ultimately fatal in lier old age, began thus 
early to attack her with a burning heat in her lips, that 
was often ^ ery tormenting. 

On the 14th of July she writes to her friepd, Mrs. 
Fitz Hugh, from Preston — 

“ In about a fortnight I expect to commence my 
journey to Bath. Mr, Siddons is there ; for he finds no 
relief from his rheumatism elsewhere. His accounts of 
hiihself are less favourable than those of any one who 

* “Julian atul Ajjnes” acted April 25. Alfonso (really 
jHUan\ KemWo ; pTgvost^ Wroughton ; Confessor^ Barrymore ; 
Jnfirmier^ Holland*, Prior, Packer; Prancis^ Attendant on Affnes^ 
Powell: Agnes, Countrss of Tortona, Mrs. Siddons; Elleny^ 
Biggs. 
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writes to me about him ; but I hope and trust that I 
shall find him better than he hiiuself thinks : for 1 know, 
by sad experience, with what difficulty a mind, weakened 
by long and uninterrupted suffering, admits hope, 
much less assurance. 1 shall be here till next Saturday, 
and after that time at Lancaster, till Tuesday, the 28th ; 
thence I shall go immediately to Bath, where 1 shall 
havo about a month's quiet, and then begin to play at 
Bristol for a few nights. ‘ Stuih resting finds the sole 
of unhlest feet ! * When we shall come to London is 
uncertain, for nothing is settled by Mr. Sheridan, and 
I think it not impossible that my winter may be spent 
in Dublin ; for I must go on making^ to secure the few 
comforts that I have been able to attain for myself and 
my family. It is providential for us all that I can do 
so much. But 1 hope it is not wrong to say, that 1 
am tired, and should be glad to be at rest indeed. 1 
hope yet to see day when I can be quiet. My mouth 
is not yet well, though somewhat less exquisitely pain- 
ful. I have become a frightful object with it for some 
time, and, I believe, this complaint has lobbed me of 
those poor remains of beauty once admired, at least, 
which, in your partial eyes, I once possessed. * * * 

“ Yours very truly, S. S.” 

She dropped her intention of going to Dublin, and 
retmrned early in the following winter to Drury Lane, 
where she performed above forty times. It was during 
this season that the list of her new characters terminated, 
worthily, with one of Shakspeare s. On the 25th of 
March, 1802, she, for the first time, performed Hernfione^ 
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in the “ Winter's Tale.'* The infrequency of her acting 
from the Shakspearean drama must be ascribed to the 
fact, that she was, generally speaking, not a free agent 
in the choice of her characters. The popular taste, 
whether right or wrong, was to be gratified ; and the 
enlightened public, at this time, would troop in suffocat- 
ing multitudes, for nights together, to see the “ Castle 
Spectre** of Lewis, whilst the plays of Shakspeare 
could hardly draw an audience. 

She must have long foreseen the transcendent charm 
which her performance would bestow on the part of 
Hermime ; yet there was a policy in reserving it for 
the years of her professional appearance when her form 
was becoming ‘too matronly for the personation of 
juvenile heroines. At the same time, she still >had 
beauty enough left to make her so perfect in the 
statue-scene, that assuredly there was never such a 
representative of Hermione. Mrs. Yates had a sculp- 
turesque beauty tliat suited the statue, I have been 
told, as long as it stood still ; but, when she had to 
speak, the charm was broken, and the spectators 
wished her back to her pedestal. But Mrs. Siddons 
looked the statue, even to literal illusion ; and, whilst 
the drapery hid her lower limbs, it showed a beauty of 
head, neck, shoulders, and arms, that Praxiteles might 
have studied. This statue-scene has hardly its parallel 
for enchantment even in ShakBpeare*s theatre. The 
star of bis genius was at its zenith when he composed 
it ; but it was only a Siddons that could do justice to 
its romantic perfection. The heart of every one who 
saw her when she burst from the semblance of sculpture 
X 2 
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into motion, and embraced her daughter, Perdita^ 
must throb and glow at the recollection. 

It so happened, however, that our great actress, 
whilst performing a part, in which she will never have 
her equal, very narrowly escaped from a death more 
than fancifully tragic. I have heard her say, that she 
could never think of the “ Winter s Tale” without a 
palpitation at her heart, from the recollection of the 
incident to which she alludes, in the following letter to 
her friend, Mrs. Fitz Hugh. 

“ London, April, 1802. 

It * * Except for a day or two, the weather has 
been very favourable to me hitherto. I trust it may 
continue so, for the ‘ Winter's Tale* promises to be very 
attractive; and, whilst it continues so, 1 am bound in 
honour and conscience 'to put my shoulder to the wheel, 
for it has been attended with great expense to the 
managers, and, * if I can keep warm, I trust, I shall 
continue tolerably well. As to my plans, they are, as 
usual, all uncertain ; and I am precisely in the situation 
of poor Lad^ Percy^ to whom Hotspur comically says, 
‘ I trust thou wilt not utter what thou dost not 
know.’ 

“ Tills must continue to be the case, in a great 
measure, whilst I continue to be the servant of the 
public, for whom (and let it not be thought vain) I 
can never sufficiently exert myself, I really think they 
receive me every night with greater and greater testi- 
monies of approbation. I know it will give you 
pleasure to hear this, my dear friend, and you will not 
suspect mo of deceiving myself in this particular. 
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“ The other night had very nearly terminated all 
my exertions ; for, whilst I was standing for the statue 
in the ‘ Winter s Tale,’ my drapery flew over the lamps 
that were placed behind the pedestal ; it caught fire, 
and, had it not been for one of the scene-men, who 
most humanely crept on his knees and extinguished it, 
without my knowing anything of the matter, I might 
have been burnt to death, or, at all events, I should 
have been frightened out of my senses. Surrounded as 
I was with muslin, the flame would have run like 
wildfire. Tlie bottom of the train was entirely burned. 
But for the man’s promptitude^ it would seem as if my 
fate would have been inevitable. I have well rewarded 
the good man, and I regard ‘ my deliverance as a most 
gracious interposition of Providence. There is a special 
Providence in the fall of a sparrow. Here I am, safe 
and well. God bo praised ! and may his goodness 
make me profit, as I ought, by the time that is vouch- 
safed me. # * * 

“ My son Ifany’s success has been a very great 
comfort to me. I do think, if I can divest myself of 
partiality, that it is a very respectable first attempt*. 

‘‘ Yours ever truly, 

“ S. S.” 

In another letter to the same friend, Mrs. Fitz 
Hughf, she alludes to a friendly effort which she made 

* Henry Siddons ma<le his first appearance this season at Coveiit 
Garden. 

t Mrs. Fitz Hugh is the lady of W, Fitz Hugh, esq., of Bannisters, 
near Southampton, late Member of Parliament for Tiverton. She is a 
branch of the Ducal family of Hamilton, and the sister of Mr. Hamilton, 
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in behalf of the scene-man, and in which, I believe, 
she was successful, namely, in getting a pardon for his 
son, who was a soldier, and had deserted. ' 

cc * * I i^ave wTitten myself almost blind for the 
last three days, worrying everybody to get a poor young 
man, who otherwise bears a most excellent character, 
saved from the disgrace and hideous torture of the lash, 
to which he has exposed himself. I hope to God I 
shall succeed. lie is the son of the man, by me ever 
to bo blest, who preserved me from being burned to 
death, in the ‘ Winter s Tale.* The business has cost 
me a great deal of time ; but, if I attain my purpose, I 
shall be richly paid. It is twelve o'clock at night ; I 
am tired very much. To-morrow is my last appearance. 
In a few days I shall go to see my dear girl, Cecilia. 
How I long to see the darling ! 

Oh, how you would have enjoyed my entrie^ in 
Constance, last night ! I was received really as if it 
had been my first appearance in the season. I have 
gone about to breakfasts and dinners, for this unfor- 
tunate young man, till I am quite worn out with them. 
You know how pleasure, as it is called, fatigues. 

“ Ever yours, 

I S," 

the accomplished autlior of ‘‘ Ejryptiaca.” Mrs. Siddons wm for half 
her life-time the attached friend and incessant correspondent of Mrs. F.> 
and seldom spent a year without visiting her, at Bannisters, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mrs. Siddons goes to Ireland wth melancholy presentiments — She 
visits Conway Castle, in Wales — Fulfils her engagement at Dublin, 
and accep's one at Cork — Becomes alarmed by the News of her 
Daughter Sally's Illness — Quits her engagement at Cork — Returns 
to England, and finds her Daughter dead -Acts in the Winter 
at Covent Carden again — Is severely affected in her Health— The 
Popularity of the Boy Betty. 

The heavy defalcations of payment which Mrs. 
Siddons and John Kemble had often suffered at Drury 
Lane, induced them both to retire from that Theatre 
at the close of the season of 1802. Mrs. Siddona's 
professional industry being still indispensable for the 
comforts of her family, and Ireland appearing, for the 
present, to be its most promising field, she repaired 
thither with the view of wintering in Dublin. She 
was accompanied by her friend Miss Wilkinson ; and, 
though she had to count upon this absence from home 
being longer than usual, it is difficult to see why the 
prospect of it should have filled her with dark forebodings. 
Yet I know that she left London, on this occasion, with 
an unaccountable melancholy upon her mind, and an 
undefined anticipation that some great misfortune was 
awaiting her. Slie honoured me with a short note 
before her departure, from the tenor of which I imagined 
that the calamity she anticipated was her own death ; 
for she expressed her fears that she should never see her 
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friends in England again. When slie took leave of the 
cider Mr, (rreatheed. she gjive way to grief in a manner 
quite unusual to her, and told him she augured that 
they were never to meet more, till after some great 
affliction had befallen her. By one of those accidents 
that ahnost palliate superstition, they never did meet 
till after Mr, Greatheed had lost his only son, and she 
her beloved daughter, Sarah IVlaria. In a letter to 
Mrs. Piozzi, she anticipates a different event, that might 
liave been more naturally expected. 

Ma>, 1«02, 

Farewell, my beloved friend ! a long, long farewell ! 
Oh, such a day as this has been ! to leave all that is 
dear to me. I have been surrounded by my family, 
and my eyes have dwelt with a foreboding tenderness, 
too painful, on the venerable face of my dear father, 
that tolls me 1 shall look on it no more. I commit 
my children to your friendly protection, with a full and 
perfect reliance on the goodness yon have always 
manifested towards 

“ Your ever faithful and affectionate 

“IS. SlDDONS.” 

At the moment of her parting from Mr. Greatheed, 
his son Bertie was in robust liealth. The daughter 
whom she was destined to sec nqmorc had been an 
inWid during the winter, but, I remember, for I waa 
at tliat time very intimate in the family, that when 
Mrs. Siddons set out on the journey, Sally was so well 
as to enjoy parties very cheerfully, both at home and 
abroad ; and that there was nothing to justify appre-r 
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liensions respecting her, in the breast of the fondest 
]>arent. Mrs. Siddons left Marlborough street late in 
May, and, within a few weeks afterwards, Sally was 
in such health and spirits, that she wrote the following 
letter to Miss Wilkinson, dated 

“ Queen's Parade, Balli, 

“ July 2, 1802. 

My dear Patty, 

# * # # # 

‘‘We had several very pleasant parties before I left 
London. Cliarlea Moore's pic-nic was quite delightful ; 
it was such fine weather, the Temple (hardens so gay, 
and the whole scone so beautiful. Bertie Grcatheed 
dined with us, and we walked with him to the Temple, 
where wc arrived at half-past seven: Mrs. Kemble was 
there, Wc had tea and coffee; Dorothy Place and I 
presided. The rest of my fathers party were Mr. 
Lysons, &c. After tea wc walked in the garden till 
nine, at which time a bell rings, after which no pro- 
menading in the garden is permitted. We were all 
very agreeable, only Dorothy was a little disconcerted 
because Bertie found fault with her new hat : she 
looked, however, very beautiful in it. We had a pretty 
cold supper, and did not part till past twelve o'clock. 
On Wednesday we went {o a party at Sadler’s Wells, 
where wc were very pleasant ; and on Saturday Charles 
Moore sent us orders to see the ‘ Surrender of Calais,' 
and ‘Fortune's Frolic.' How delightfully I laughed 
at ‘ Fortune’s Frolic I 

She afterwards alludes to her brother s marriage with 
Miss Murray. 
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“ Miss Murray looked very beautiful, in a white chip 
hat, with a lacc cap under it, her long dark pelisse tied 
together with purple bows, ready for travelling. Harry 
was so nervous that Miss Payne was nursing him up 
with good things. At nine, my father, r Mr. Murray, 
&c. &c, and I, went to church. The ceremony had 
hardly begun before poor Henry turned as pale as 
death, and shook from head to foot so that he was 
obliged to hold by the rails near him to support himself. 
Miss Murray trembled, and, before she could finish 
what she had to say after tlie clergyman, her tears 
prevented her speaking out : she replied the rest in a 
whisper. I was extremely affected, and, turning to 
look at the rest, I found that my moist handkerchief 
was not without companions. Harry was very ready 
to reply, and cried out ‘ I will,’ before it was necessary. 
He wanted to put on tho ring, too, before the proper 
time. After they were married, we signed our names, 
as witnesses, under them. Then we all saluted Mrs. 
Henry Siddons, and, as soon as we returned to their 
lodgings, they set off for Birmingham. My father 
made the bride a present of a handsome coral necklace, 
bracelet, and earrings. I meant to have given her a 
ring, but that provoking Hamlet did not send it home 
time. 

* # * # * 

“ Yours, my dearest Patty, 

“ Sarah Maria Siddons/’ 

“ To Miss Wilkinson, with Mrs. Siddons, 

Theatre Royal, Dublin.*' 
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Mrs. Siddons and her friend proceeded to Ireland by 
the way of Holyhead. At first her spirits were ex- 
tremely depressed, but they recovered at last by the 
change of air and scenery. She very naturally stopped 
at Stratford, to visit the house of Shakapeare. Here, 
in spite of her melancholy, she was forced to smile at 
the cool impudence of a woman who showed them the 
mansion of the mighty poet, and endeavoured to palm 
upon their credulity a little monster of a boy, with a 
double tongue, by the name of William Shakspeare, as 
a great-grandson's grandson of his immortal namesake. 
The show- woman was marvellously loquacious, and 
Mrs. Siddons remarked that nature had endowed her 
also with a double allowance of tongue. 

Miss Wilkinson has shown me a Diary of this jour- 
ney, which she wrote more than thirty years ago. 
“ On the 25th of May,” she says, “ a beautiful day, we 
entered Wales, and got to Conway before sunset. Mrs. 
Siddons walked about the romantic castle for more 
than an hour. Tliere were harpers below the building. 
She sat at one of the windows of the ruins, looking out 
upon the lovely scenery, — the river glowing in the 
balmy sunshine, — the vessels gliding up and down,— 
and the glorious Welsh mountains, — till she seemed 
absorbed in a luxuriant reverie. We returned to our 
inn, and during supper a harper was admitted, accord- 
ing to custom, to entertain the strangers. He was the 
most venerable-looking man I ever saw. Mrs. Siddons 
said that ho gave her mind the image of a Druid.” In 
that romantic time and place, Mrs. Siddons honoured 
the humblest poet of her acquaintance by remembering 
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liiiti ; and let the reader blame or pardon my egotism 
as ho may think fit, I cannot help transcribing what 
the Diarist adds, — “ Mrs. Siddons said, ‘ I wish that 
Campbell were here.* ” 

We left Conway,” Miss Wilkinson continues, ‘‘ next 
morning ; and ero long crossed Penman Mawr, where, 
like other travellers, we alighted from our caiTiages to 
look from a bridge that commands the fullest view of 
the sublime landscape, with all its rocks and water. A 
lady, within hearing of us, was in such ecstacies, that 
she exclaimed, ‘ This awful scenery makes me feel as if 
I were only a worm, or a grain of dust, on the face of 
the earth.* Mrs. Siddons turned round, and said, ‘ I 
feel very differently."' 

From Dublin, after two months* acting, she wrote to 
Mrs. Fitz Hugh, on tlie 2d of August, that her reception 
in the Irish capital had equalled her highest expecta- 
tions, and that her profits had gone beyond them, A 
few days afterwards, she left Dublin for Cork, and per- 
formed at the latter place for several weeks ; at the end 
of which she returned to the north, and acted at Belfast 
for nearly a month, amidst the loudest greetings of 
enthusiasm. 

' From Belfast, she and her companion, after spending 
some days with the hospitable family of Gosford Castle, / 
returned once more to Dublin ; and found there, among 
other letters from England, one from Mr. Siddons, ex- 
pressing considerable anxiety on pecuniary matters: 
stating that a large sum of money had been expended 
on the house in Marlborough-street, and that a still 
greater 'sum would be required for fitting out George 
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for India ; and requesting, therefore, if Mrs, Siddons 
did not remain in Dublin, that she would go and per- 
form at Liverpool. She preferred the far more lucra- 
tive speculation of continuing in the Irish capital, and 
renewed her engagement with the manager, Jones. 
Meanwhile, her popularity, both personal and profes- 
sional,* was unabated. The presence of royalty could 
not have been welcomed with more demonstrations of 
zeal than she received from all ranks of the commu- 
nity ; and she speaks in all her letters with gratitude 
of the ^^warm-hearted Irish** But though feted by 
the rich, flattered by the talented, and cheered wherever 
she made her appearance, she had still to endure those 
harassments which are scarcely separable from the 
players vocation. Mr. Jones was not only an over- 
bearing gentleman, but so practically litigious, that it 
was unsafe to gainsay his managerial will in the 
slightest particular ; for he concluded every dispute by 
sending for his solicitor ; and, by long training, he had 
become an adept in litigation. It required all her 
patience to fulfil her engagement with him peaceably, 
and without forfeiting either her profits or dignity^ 
With all her popularity, too, she was not without 
some detractors, even on the warm-hearted side of the 
Channel. It was rumoured, indeed asserted in a 
Dublin new^spaper, that she had refused to play for the 
benefit of the Lying-in-Hospital. She refuted this 
falsehood as distinctly as she had disproved other 
calumnious allegations of her uncharitableness ; but it 
is painful to find her obliged to exculpate herself at a 
time when her heart was still sore with filial sorrow ; 
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for on the 9th of December she received the intelligence 
of her father s death. It was shortly after that she had 
to write to Jones the following letter, about the above 
gross misrepresentation. 

“ Dublin^ January, 1803. 

“ Dear Sir, 

The candour and generosity with which yoU were 
so good as to acknowledge the truth asserted in my 
letter to you, respecting the Lying-in-Hospital, encou- 
rages me to hope that you would forward any means of 
my public justification. I find that the publication of 
this letter is universally expected ; and as you yourself 
so kindly yesterday suggested this as the most effectual 
measure of effecting that purpose, I beg you will do me 
the favour of returning that letter to me, as I have only 
an imperfect copy of it, (which I would not willingly 
present to the public,) if you have nol destroyed it. It 
is hard to bear, at one and the same time, the pressuro 
of domestic sorrow, the anxiety of business, and the 
necessity of healing a wounded reputation ; but such is 
the rude enforcement of the time, and I must sustain it 
as I am enabled by that Power who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb. 

/ “ Yours sincerely, 

“ S. SlDDONS.” 

On the 2d of February she had the satisfaction of 
receiving a letter from Sally, describing herself as well 
and gay. A few days afterwards, her grief at the pros- 
pect of a long separation from her son George was 
soothed by his coming to visit her before his departure 
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for India. He stopped with her a fortnight. When 
it came to the last, his aflPection, and fear of over-agi* 
tating his mother, would not allow him to take a formal 
farewell of her. George had recommendations from 
Royalty itself to the Governor- General of India, almost 
amounting to a command to provide for him handsomely; 
and the boy s prospects were so hopeful and ambitious, 
that she resigned herself as cheerfully as she could to an 
event that was to make him happy. “ It was gratify- 
ing,” Miss Wilkinson says, “ to see them fondly trying 
to make all the happiness they could out of the last days 
of their domestication, though their mutual smiles were 
often more affecting than any tears.” 

Hitherto none of her coiTespondents had alarmed her 
about Sally ; and Mr. Siddons himself seems to have 
participated in the general and fallacious security 
respecting her. Mrs. Siddons, therefore, made an engage- 
ment, that, on leaving Dublin, she should perform at 
Cork, and she repaired thither in March. On the 10th 
of that month, Mr. Siddons communicated, in a letter 
to Miss Wilkinson, that Sally was very poorly, but 
charged her not to disturb Mrs. Siddons with the intelli- 
gence. Miss Wilkinson, however, thought it her duty 
to show the letter to Mrs. Siddons, who would have 
instantly set off for England if the winds had permitted 
her. But the equinoctial gales had set in, and no vessel 
durst venture out of the harbour. Two days later a 
letter came to Mrs. Siddons herself, from her husband, 
requesting her to set her mind at ease with regard to 
Sally, and to proceed to Cork. She obeyed his injunc- 
tion, and acted at the theatre thire on the 21st of March, 
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but in a state of miserable anxiety, as may be seen by 
the following letter to Mrs. Fitz Hugh. 

“Cork, March 21, 1803. 

‘‘My dear Friend, 

“How shall I sufficiently thank you. for all your 
kindness to me ? You know my heart, and I may spare 
my words ; for, God knows, my mind is in so distracted 
a state, that I can hardly write or speak rationally. Oh ! 
why did not Mr. Siddons tell me when she was first 
taken so ill ? I should then have got clear of this 
engagement, and what a world of wretchedness and 
anxiety would have been 8j)ared to me ! And yet, 
good God I how should I have crossed the sea ? For a 
fortnight past it has been so dangerous that nothing but 
wherries have ventured to the Holy Head ; but, yet, I 
think I sliould have put myself into one of them, if I 
could have known that my poor dear girl was so ill. 
Oh ! tell me all about her. I am almost broken- 
hearted, though the last accounts tell me that she has 
been mending for several days. Has she wished for 
me ? but I know, I feel, that she has. The dear creature 
used to think it weakness in me, when I told her of the 
possibility of what might be endured from illness, 
^when that tremendous element divides one from one's 
family. Would to God I were at her bedside! It 
would be for me then to suffer with resignation what I 
cannot now support with any fortitude. If anything’ 
could relieve the misery I feel, it would bo that my dear 
and inestimable Sir Lucas Pepys had her under his care. 
Pray tell him thi83>nd ask him to write me a word of 
comfort. Will you beiiive that I must play to-night, 
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and can you imagine any wretchedness like it in this 
terrible state of mind ? For a moment I comfort myself 
by reflecting on the strength of the dear creature's 
constitution, which has so often rallied, to the astonish- 
ment of us all, under similar serious attacks. Then 
again, when I think of tho frail tenure of human 
existence, my heart fails, and sinks into dejection. God 
bless you ! The suspense that distance keeps me in, 
you may imagine, but it cannot be described. 

“ Adieu. — Your ever affectionate, 

“S. S." 

For several succeeding days her agony was wound 
up to the highest pitch by the non-arrival of letters from 
home. Mrs. Fitz Hugh had written to her duly, and 
90 had Mr. Siddons, but, owing to the stonny state of 
the weather, the (Jork packet arrived irregularly. At 
last, in the course of a week, she received tidings that 
were not favourable, though at the same time not 
desperate ; but she could endure her apprehensions no 
longer, and determined immediately to return to England* 
She told Mr. Pero, tho Manager of the Cork theatre, 
that she was utterly unablo to finish her engagement, 
and he assented to her renouncing it, though it was a 
great loss to him, in the most humane and honourable 
manner. She and Miss Wilkinson accordingly set off 
for Dublin, being informed that it was a safer route to 
England than direct from Cork, In Dublin they were 
again detained by contrary winds, and, as if every 
circumstance had conspired to make her miserable, Mrs. ' 
Siddons found no intelligence ^respecting her daughter 
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awaiting her arrival there. Her announcement of her 
intention to leave Cork not luiving reached Mrs. Fitz 
Hugh in due time, her friend had still addressed her 
letters to the South. Mrs. Siddons therefore writes to 
that friend in a tone of irapatieuce too excusable under 
such excruciating circumstances. 


“Dublin, April 2, J803. 

“ I am perfectly astonislied, my dear friend, that I 
have not heard from you, after Legging it so earnestly. 
Good God ! what can be the reason that intelligence 
must be extorted, as it weri', in circumstances like mine. 
One would think common benevolence, setting alfection 
quite aside, might have induced some of you to alleviate, 
as much as possible, such distress as you know' I must 
feel. The last letter from jVlr. Siddons stated that she 
was better. Another letter, from Mr, Montgomery, at 
Oxford, says that George gave him the same account. 
Why, why am I to hear this only from a person at that 
distance from her, and so ill-informed as the writer must 
be of the state of lu^r health ? Why should not you or 
Mr. Siddons have told me this ? I cannot account for 
your silence at all, for you know liow to feel. I hope 
to sail to-nig]jt, and to reach London the third day : 
God knows when that will be. Oli God! what a home 
to return to, after all I have been doing ! and what a 
prospect to the end of my days ! 

“ Yours ever, “ S. S.” 

As soon as the weather would permit, she crossed to 
Holyhead, and proceeded to Shrewsbury as tost as she 
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could find conveyances. There she met with a letter 
from Mr. Siddoiis, acknowledging Sally’s danger, and 
affectionately sharing her parental feelings ; but also 
praying her to remember the prccionsncss of her own 
life, and not to endanger it by over-rapid travelling. 
Only an hour or two after this letter had been written, 
her daughter s sufferings had come suddenly to a close ; 
and, whilst she was reading it, a person, recently arrived 
from London, sent to call Miss Wilkinson out of the 
room, and to tell her that Miss Siddons was dead. Her 
faithful friend would have fain broken the news upon 
Mrs. Siddons gradually, but her countenance betrayed 
lier ; and the bereaved mother, having now no occasion 
for rapid travelling, sank into speechless despondency, 
and lay for a day at Shrewsbury, (Miss Wilkinson says, 
in her Dia'y,) cold and torpid as a stone, and with 
scarcely a sign of life. 

She proceeded at Ifist on her journey to London. At 
Oxford she found a condoling letter awaiting her, from 
her brother John ; and a few miles from town she was 
met by her brother Charles, who accompanied her next 
day on her first visit to their widowed mother. The 
agitation of her mind produced a severe indisposition, 
for which the air and waters of Cheltenham were recom- 
mended. From that^lace she dates the following letter 
to Mrs. Fitz Hugh. 


‘‘Birch Fans, Cheltenham, June, 1803. 

‘‘ The serenity of the place, the sweet air and scenery 
of my cottage, and the medicinal effect of tlio waters, 
have done some good to my shattered constitution. * * 
Y 2 
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“ I am unable, at times, to reconcile myself to my 
fate. The darling being for whom I mourn is assuredly 
released from a life of suffering, and numbered among 
the blessed spirits made perfect. But to be separated 
for ever, in spite of reason, and in spite of religion, is, 
at times, too much for me. Give my love to dear 
Charles Moore,* if you chance to see him. IlaVe you 
read his beautiful account of my sweet Sally ? It is 
done with a tnitli gind modesty which has given me the 
fiincerest of all pleasures that I am now allowed to feel, 
and assures me still more than ever that he who could 
feel and taste such excellence was worthy of the parti- 
cular regjird she had for him. 

“ Yours very truly, “ 8. 8.” 

During her stay at Birch Farm she was consoled by 
having her little daughter Cecilia with her, as well as 
by a visit from Miss Dorothy Place, the dear friend of 
her lost Sally, who had been with her during all her 
illness, and had closed her eyes. Her brother, John 
Kemble, and Charles Moore, also came to her in this 
retreat ; and the whole congenial party left Chelten- 
ham in July, to make an excursion among the scenery 

/ ’•' To CliarlcR Moore, tl i* brotlier of (Jcweral Sir John Moore, I was 
indebted for my introduetb ii to the acquaintance of Mrs. Siddons and 
her daughter. 1 shall nc’^cr forget the tii’st meeting I had with him 
after Siddons^s death it accidentally in the street : he shook 
liands with uie, but eoubl ot speak. He gave me his arm, however, 
and we walked together t<i his chambers, wliere he showed me a bust 
of Sully Siddons. It scarcely did her justice to my remembrance. She 
was not strictlj' beautiful, but her countenance was like her mother’s, 
wdth brilliant ejTs, and a remarkable mixture of frankness and sweet- 
ne«8 in her physiognomy. 
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of the Wye, which proved of benefit to Mrs. Siddons’ 
spirits. After their tour she paid a visit to Mrs. Fitz 
Hugh, at Bannisters, and then returned to London, 
where she made an engagement to act the following 
winter at Co vent Garden.^ 

This change of her theatre promised agreeable results 
to Mrs. Siddons, in which she was not disappointed. 
John Kemble was here, as he had been at Drury Lane, 
both actor and acting Manager ; but he was not at 
Covent Garden subjected to rapacious alienations of 
the payment due to himself and his fellow performers ; 
for Harris, as the managing proprietor, was honourably 
punctual. On the other hand. Covent Garden Theatre 
was immediately and well rewarded by the profits 
that accrued from the united talents of the Kemble and 
the Siddons, and the addition of sixteen private boxes 
to those that were taken by the aristocracy, at the rent 
of dOOl, a year, was a flattering earnest of what this 
new connexion would achieve. 

She made her first appearance after this engagement 
at Covent Garden, as Isabella^ in the “ Fatal Marriage,” 
on the 27 th of September, 1803. On the 6th of the 
following month she acted Randolph ; and her son 
Henry was the Douglas, and Kemble took Old NormL 

* Mr. RoberUon, the Secretary of Covent Garden Theatre, has 
favoured mo with the following information respecting the t<‘mis of 
her engagements at that house. 

Of the amount of her salary in 1803 there is no document ; but, in 
1804 and 5, it was 201 . per night. 

In 1805-6, she acted on an average of 27/. per night. 

In 1806-7, she received 50 guineas per night. 

In 1810-11, 30 guineas per night; and in 1811-12, 50 guineas per 
night. 
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Slie made her Elvira no less popular at Covent 
Garden than it had been at the other theatre, and she 
performed it oftener than any other character during 
the* scaBon. On the first night, however, that 
“ Pizarro” was produced at the former house, consi- 
derable embarrassment was occasioned by the inability 
of the actor Cooko to articulate his part. He* made 
matters worse by attempting to say, in the way of 
apology, “ Ladies and g&nilemen^ my old complaint*' 
On his removal from the stage, Henry Siddons read his 
part, and so well as to gain much credit. Mrs. Siddons 
had no now character this season, nor indeed ever 
afterVards ; but, from September, 1803, to May, 1804, 
she made the amazing exertion of performing sixty 
nights.* 

At the conclusion of the season, she went, with Miss 
Wilkinson, on a visit to her friend, Mrs. Darner, at 
Strawberry Hill. This lady, like her illustrious guest, 
was fond of sculpture, and, having no other occupation 
to engross her time, she was a more skilful artist. A 
specimen of her statuary stands on the staircase of the 
British Museum. At Strawberry Hill, during Mrs. 
Siddons’s residence, the Duke of Orleans, now King of 
the French, and his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
were occasional visitants. It is creditable to the 
memory of the latter, that he never met our great 

* She acted Isabella live times ; Ladif Randolph^ once ; Mrs, 
Haller^ tliree times ; Elvira, t^i-elvo ; Mrs. Reverley, five ; Calxsta^ 
four; Belvidera, six; Isabella, in “Measure for Mcft'iure two ; 
Lady Macbeth, seven ; flermiime in “ The Distressed Mother/* two ; 
Jane Shore, one ; Queen Mary, one; Desdemona, six; Constance, 
two ; Grecian Daughter, one ; Zara, (in “ The Mourning Bride,’ two. 
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actress without shewing peculiar and marked respect 
for her. Slie w’as never at Brighton, when the Prince 
was there, without being a guest at the Pavilion. 

At the close of the summer she had a severe attack 
of lumbago, and, for the sake of country air, she 
removed from Marlborough Street to a cottage at 
Hampstead. Mr. Siddons and she were now, by a sad 
fatality, invalids with the same rheumatic affection. 
Their new abode, on the day of their arrival, much 
delighted the old gentleman. He ate his dinner with 
uncommon relish, and, looking out at the beautiful 
prospect, said, “ Sally, this will cure all our ailments." 
But he was mistaken, for Mrs. Siddons was confined 
for weeks to her bed with extreme suffering. She 
tried, at last, the effect of electricity, and it proved 
beneficial, but the agony of the operation was erfcni- 
ciating. The touch of the sparks made her feel as if 
burning lead had been tunning through her veins, and 
extorted such shrieks from her, that Mr. Siddons 
said he was afraid of the people from without burst- 
ing into the house, under the idea that murder was 
going on. 

Before the winter set in, she was relieved from pain, 
and they returned to town ; but Mr. Siddons having re- 
lapsed, whilst she recovered, he resolved once more to tiy 
the waters of Bath for his rheumatism ; and, as Mrs. 
Siddons and Miss Wilkinson had no occasion for so large 
a house that in Marlborough Street, she parted with 
it, and took lodgings in Prince's Street, Hanover Square. 
Her landlord was an upholsterer of the name of Nixon* 
He and his wife, at this day, mention their illustrious 
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tenant with a devotion like that of Catholics speaking 
of a saint ; and they dwell particularly on the suavity 
of her temper. One day, looking at her landlord’s 
card, she found that the upholsterer was also an 
undertaker, and she said laughingly, ‘‘Well then, 
Mr. Nixon, I bespeak you to bury me.” Twenty- 
seven years afterwards, Mr. Nixon conducted her 
funeral. 

Mrs. Siddons*s health, though she had recovered 
from excessive agony, was certainly very feeble during 
the winter and spring of 1804-.^, and she performed 
only twice at Covent Garden in the whole course of the 
season. Yet I suspect that bad health was not the 
only cause of her absence from the stage. This was the 
season when Master Betty made his first appearance 
on tlie London boards, and was equally the magnet of 
attraction at each of the great theatres. The popularity 
of that baby-faced boy, who possessed not even the 
elements of a good actor, was an hallucination in the 
public mind, and a disgrace to our theatrical history. 
It enabled managers to give him sums for his childish 
ranting, that were never accorded to the acting of a 
Garrick or a Siddons. 'Ilis bust was stuck up in 
marble by the best sculptors ; he was painted by Opie 
an/i Northcote; and the verses that were poured out 
upon him were in a style of idolatrous adulation. 
Actors and actresses of merit were obliged to appear 
on the stjige with this minion, and even to affect the 
general taste for him, in order to avoid giving offence. 
But Mrs. Siddons never condescended to act with him, 
nor even concealed her disgust at the popular infatuation. 
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She went to see him, however, and gave liim all the 
praise that he deserved. At the end of the play, the 
late Lord Abercorn came into her box, and told her that 
that boy, Betty, would eclipse everything which had 
been called acting in England. “ My lord," she 
answered, “ he is a very clever, pretty boy, but nothing 
more.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Mrs. Siddons removes lier abode to Westboiimc — Mr. »Siddoiis*s Versos 
on tlic same — Mrs. Siddons’s Letter to ber son Henry, from Broad- 
staii'! — Cbaractcra slie played in 1806-7 at Covent Carden — Mr. 
Siddons’s Deatli — Mrs. Siddoiis’s Letter to Mrs. Pio7.zi on the event 
— Tlic Biiruiiig of Covent (lardeu Tlieatre — Re-building of the 
House, and tlie O.P. Riots — Letter to Mrs. Siddons from Mr. 
Jekyll — Another from Hannah More — Mrs. Siddons takes her 
Farewell of tin; Stage. 

In the April of 1805, Mrs. Siddons took possession 
of a pleasant cottage at Westbournc, near Paddington, 
which she furnished for her permanent residence. It 
was small, but contained more accommodation tlian its 
appearance indicated. With the aid of her trusty 
upholsterer, Nixon, she fitted it up very elegantly, 
built an additional room for a studio, and laid out the 
shrubbery and garden with great taste. She was 
surrounded with fresh air and green fields, and 
describes herself as delighted with her retreat. Mr. 
Siddons passed some weeks at Westboume; but his 
infirm health obliged him to make arrangements for 
having a permanent establishment at Bath, as he found 
no relief from rheumatism anywhere else. To Mrs. 
Siddons's constitution the sultry summer air of that 
place was noxiously relaxing, and her profession put it 
out of the question as a winter sojourn. She went, 
however, as often as her health and avocations would 
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permit her, to join her husband, at Bath ; and their 
partial separation, if such it could be called, was one 
of convenience, if not of absolute necessity. 

Mr. Boaden, in his Life of the Great Woman, has 
described this parting, as if it had been a formal one, 
occasioned by incompatibility of temper. I find no 
fauli; with him for having done so, for he only credited 
the prevailing, tliough false rumour to that effect ; and 
because he has also with justice and propriety recorded 
^ tlie fact, that Mr. Siddons, by the last solemn act of 
his life, demonstrated the honour and esteem in which 
he had held his partner. But the report that they were 
separated from alienation, was absolutely unfounded. 
Mr. Siddons was obliged to be at Bath, on account of 
his health, and Mrs. Sidd'ons to be in London, on 
account of her profession. They lived as much together 
as circumstances would permit during the rest of Mr, 
Siddons's life ; and I would ask any candid person if 
he can find the sliglitcst symptom of unfriendly feelings 
between them in the following verses, which Mr. 
Siddons wrote ? 

ON MRS. SItIDONs's COTTAGE AT WESTDOURNE. 

Would you rd Westbourne Farm describe, 

Fll do it then, and free from gall, 

For sure it would be sin to gibe 
A thing so pretty and so small. 

The poplar walk, if you have strength, 

Will take a minute's time to step it ; 

Nay, certes, ’tis of such a length, 

'Twonld almost tire a frog to leap it. 

But when the pleasure-ground is seen. 

Then what a burst comes on the view ! 

Its level walk, its shaven green, 

For which a razor’s stroke would do. 
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Now, pray be cautious when you enter, 

And curb your strides from much expansion ; 

Three paces take you to the centre, 

Three more, you’re close against the mansion. 

The mansion, cottage, house, or hut, 

Call’t what you will, has room within 

To lodge the king of Lillipiit, 

But not his court, nor yet his queen. 

The kitchen-garden, true to keeping, 

Has length and breadth and width so plenty, 

A snail, if fairly set n-creeping, 

Could scarce go round while you told twenty. 

Perhaps you’ll cry, on hearing this, 

What 1 every thing so very small 1 

No : she that made it what it is, 

Has greatness that makes up for all. 


Jjct the reader judge for liimself whether these verses 
be in the style of a man parting from liis wife on 
unpleasant terms. 

If I had met with allusions to the alleged infelicity 
of Mrs. Siddons as a married woman, in any unfriendly 
account of her Life, I should have passed them over in 
silence ; but Mr. Boaden has taken up the subject ; 
and he treats it not only like a gentleman, but with an 
air of sincere belief, so that I can scarcely avoid it, 
although I feel it to be a matter of delicate animad^ 
ve]pion. That Mr. and Mrs. Siddons never had any 
petty disputes in the whole course of their conjugal 
union, is more than I would undertake to affirm of 
them, or of nine-tenths of all the wedded pairs that ever 
existed ; but I speak my sincere belief when I say, that 
they never had any differences sufficient to interfere 
substantially with their firm and mutual regard. If it 
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be asked why I express myself so confidently on this 
subject, I have to answer, that I derive my belief from 
the earnest assurance of one who lived under their roof 
for many years, and who was on the most amicable 
terms with both of them; When there is any real 
unhappiness between man and wife, and when the latter 
has any peculiarly confidential friend, I look on the 
probability of the husband disliking, if not cordially 
detesting that confidential friend of his wife, as 
amounting to moral certainty. Now, Miss Wilkinson 
stood exactly in that relation to the Great Woman. 
She was to her as an adopted daughter. But what 
was the conduct of Mr. Siddons to this dearest 
favourite of his wife? He was invariably kind to 
her; and his letters bespeak a frank and almost 
paternal fondness. I know Mr. Siddons only when he 
was old and a suffering invalid, but he was even then 
remarkably gentlemanlike and gracious ; and 1 never 
recall those delightful evenings at Marlborough-street, 
which brought me some of the dearest friends and 
happiest hours of my whole existence, without remem- 
bering that the Great Womans queen-mother-likc 
welcome was enhanced by her husband’s urbanity, 
lie was remarkably full of anecdote. 

Among the letters of Mrs. Siddons, I have found the 
following, which, though it alludes to a transient 
difference, show^s that their conjugal disputes were of 
no exasperated nature. 
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“ December 16, 1 804. 

“ My dear Sid.,* 

“ I am really sorry that my little flash of merriment 
should have been taken so seriously, for I am sure, 
however we may differ in trifles, we can never cease to 
love each other. You wish me to say what I expect to 
have done — I can expect nothing more than you 
yourself have designed me in your will. Be (as you 
ought to he) the master of all while God permits, but, 
in case of your death, only let me bo put out of the . 
power of any person living. This is all that I desire ; 
and I think that you cannot but be convinced that it 
is reasonable and proper. 

“ Your ever affectionate and faithful “ 8. 

During the summer of 1805 she professionally visited 
both the Scottish and Irish capitals, with her usual 
applause and success; and, returning to London, she 
acted forty -five times t at Coveiit Garden, during the 
season 1805-6, but only in her accustomed characters. 

In theatrical life Mrs. Siddons had now ceased to 
assume any fresh part; but, in J806, 1 find her 
fulfilling, in real life, the now character of a grandmother 
with all the truth and benignity that belonged to her 
nature. From Broadstairs she writes to her son Henry, 

on the 6th of August of that year ; 

" ■ ' ' 

* Tliia was her usual style of contracting his name, in speaking or 
writing to him. 

t Isabella^ ten times ; Queen Katherieej eight ; Mrs. Beverley, 
four ; Jane Shore, twice ; Mrs, Haller, twice ; Calieta, once ; 
Euphrasia, once ; Lady Macbeth, eight ; Belvutera, three ; Elvira, 
six times. 
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“ My dear Harry, 

“ I have very great pleasure in telling you that your 
dear little ones are quite well. The bathing agrees 
with them perfectly. They are exceedingly improved 
in looks and appetite, though their stomachs turn a 
little^ poor dears, at the sight of the machines; but 
indeed, upon the whole, the dipping is pretty well got 
over, and they look so beautiful after it, it would do 
your heart good to see them. I assure you they aro 
the belles of Broadstairs. Their nurse is very good- 
humoured to them. She is certainly not a beauty, but 
they like her as well as if she were a Venus. Never were 
little souls so easily managed, or so little troublesome. 
Tlicy are very fond of Patty — I'm afraid they don’t 
like me so well, for I am not half so good a playfellow 
as Patty or their grandfather. Accept, and present to 
dear Harriet, our united loves, and believe me, my dear 
Harry, 

‘‘ Your affectionate mother, “ S. S.” 

In her season of 1806-7, at Covent Garden, she played 
Qtieen Katherine times ; Lad^ Macbeth (to Cooke’s 
Macbeth^) five times ; Isabella (*' Fatal Marriage,”) 
twice; Elvira twice; Lady llandolpk once; Mrs, 
BecerUy once ; Euphrasia once ; and Volumnia fifteen 
times. It is pleasant to perceive in this list Shakspeare’s 
dramatic popularity keeping a head of Sheridan’s. The 
part of Cordelia she now gave up to Miss Smith, since 
Mrs. Bartley, The young Roscius was no longer the 
idol of London ; but it would seem that he was still much 
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run after in the provincial theatres, from what she writes 
to her friend the following summer, dating 

** Livetpool, July 15, 1807. 

“ The houses are tolerably good. I can t expect to 
be followed like the great genius, Master Betty, you know ; 
but I hope to put about 1000/. into my pocket this 
summer. Tie better to work hard for a short time, 
and have donq with it. If I can but add three Imndred 
a-ycar to my present income, I shall be perfectly well 
provided for ; and I am resolved, when that is accom- 
plished, to make no more positive engagements in 
summer. I trust that God in his great mercy will 
enable me to do it ; and then, oh, how lazy, and saucy, 
and hajjpy will I be ! You will have something to do, 
I can tell you, my dear, to keep me in order. 

“Yours, “S. S.” 

Her subsequent season, at Covent Garden, was 
uncommonly short, and extended only to the 1 1th of 
December, 1807, when the “ Winter’s Tale” was 
announced, for her last appearance before Easter. It 
proved, eventually, to be her last for the season. 
Immediately after the performance, she set off for Bath, 
where she spent six weeks with Mr. Siddons. The 
stkte of his health was so tolerable, that he promised to 
spend a part of the ensuing summer at Westboume ; so 
that she left him without apprehensions, in February, 
1808. But, within a mouth from the time of her 
departure, he was seized very suddenly vvith his last 
illness, and expired on the 11th of March. When tlie 
intelligence of his death came to her, in Edinburgh, it 
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of course put a stop to her performances, and, as soon 
as she was able to travel, she returned to AVestbourne. 
From thence she writes to Mrs. Piozzi. 

“ Westboiirnc Farm, March 29, 1808. 

“ IIow unwearied is your goodness to me, my dear 
friend, * * *, There is something so awful in this 
sudden dissolution of so loncf a connexion that I shall 
feel it longer tlian T shall sjieak of it. May I die the 
death of my honest worthy husband 1 and may those to 
whom 1 am dear, lemembcr me when I am gone as I 
remember him, — forgetting and forgiving all my errors, 
and recollecting only my quietness of spirit and single- 
ness of heart. Itomembcr me to your dear Mr. Piozzi, 
My head is still so dull with this stunning surprise that 
I cannot see what 1 write. Adieu, dear soul! do not 
cease to love your fricuid, “ 8. 8.** 

[1808.] 

After her customary summer visit to her friends, the 
^Fitz Hughs, at Bannisters, she returned to her profes- 
# sional duties, in September ; but she had acted only a 
few nights, wlien that dreadful accident took place by 
which the theatre of Covent Garden was burnt to the 
ground. It was goiuTally attributed to the wadding of 
a gun that was discharged in the performance of 
“ Pizarro” having lodged unpcrceived in some crevice 
of the sceIler 3 ^ Miss Wilkinson says, that before the 
audience left the house she perceived a strong smell of 
fire whilst she was sitting in Mr. Kemble's box, and 
spoke of it to several of the servants as she was passing 
to Mrs. Siddons's dressing-room ; but they said that it 
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was only the smell of the lamps in the front of the 
stage. About four o’clock on the morning of the 20tli 
of September, this noble building, which was erected in 
the year 1733, and enlarged, with considerable altera- 
tions, in 1782, was seen suddenly to be on fire : the 
flames continued to rage so fiercely, that in three hours 
the whole interior of the theatre, with the scenery, 
wardrobe, musical and dramatic libraries, &c., became 
a heap of smoking ruins. The loss of property of all 
descriptions, including that of the organ be(picathcd to 
the house by Handel, and of the unpublished IMS. music 
of first-rate composers, was estimated at 150,000/. 

But the damage done to property by that dreadful 
event was light in comparison with the horrors which 
it occasioned by human deaths and bufferings. A 
number of firemen w^ere crushed under the falling-in of 
the burning roof ; and several unfoitunato individualb, 
having approached the conflagration too nearly, were 
scalded to death by the steam of the water that arose 
from it. I bhudder in calculating the nundjcr of victims 
— they must have amounted to thirty ! l^Iany of them 
were dug out of the ruins in such a state tjiat they 
could not be identified. 

The performances of the Covent Garden company 
were transferred first to the Opera House, and after- 
wards to the Ha) market Theatre. It was one of our 
actress’s busiest seasons. Between September 12, 1808, 
and May 6, 1809, she performed forty-two times.* Mr. 

* Lady Macheth^ fifteen times , Belvidera^ onee ; Isabella^ once ; 
Elvira^ once ; Isady liandidph, onte ; Euphrasm, once ; Mrs. 
Haller^ three ; Mrs, Beverley, nine , Zara (“ Mouinmg Bride 
three , Queen Katherine, seven. 
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Y oung lOtadc his first appearance this season as Macbeth^ 
and as Beverley. She acted with him on hoth occasions ; 
and in more than one of her letters to her friends, 
alludes to him as an actor of invaluable acquisition to 
the British stage. 

In the summer I find her paying another visit to 
Scotiand, and writing with more than usual vivacity 
about tlie agrcoableness of her nortlicrn friends. She 
mentions particularly her happiness in frequently meet- 
ing witli Henry f^rskine, Walter Scott, James Ballan- 
tync, and the amiable Stirlings of Druinpellcr, with 
whom she resided for some time, at their seat, near 
Glasgow. Returning home by way of the Lakes, she 
stopped for several days at Low-wood, on the? borders 
of Windermere, enchanted by the beautiful scenery. 
The learned Bi.sliop of Llaiidalf, who was in tlie ncigli- 
bourhood, failed not to pay his respects to her. 

Coven t Carden Tlieatro arose from its ashes a more 
splendiil building than it had ever been ; and it was 
rc-open(‘d on the 18th of September, 1801), exactly two 
days less than a twelvemonth from the time of its 
destruction.* The 0. P. riots, which lasted for weeks 

* I subjoin tlu- following (xtiiu-tlioin a,u acrouiit ot tlic (), J*. riot?, 
]>nblis.lit(l by Sun-kdali-, and entitled the Covent Garden Journal^ 
Septeviber IS.” 

“At four o'clock of that evening, every avenue to the house ^^.ln 
besiegt'd by numer<jiis crowds, niaiiifesting the most eager impatience 
for the op(‘ning of tlic doors. In front of the Bow’-stroct arciuJe the 
blockiiding paity determined on a coup~de-main^ and actually stonned 
and carried by escalade the iron railing which separated them from tlie 
land of promise. 

“ The intciior of the house w'as brilliantly lighted up, and scrveil most 
impressively to disjilay the beauteous order of the edifice, raised, by the 
creative power of the architect, fiom a late dismal chaos. The groups of 

z 2 
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after the first occupation of the house, must be remem- 
bered by all the adults of the present generation. There 
can be little doubt that these disturbances were but an 
indirect re-action on that injustice which invests our 
great theatres with their monopolies; but still the 
outrages, considered in themselves, were lawless and 
disgusting. If the claimants of old prices thought 
themselves aggrieved, their only equitable recourse was 
to hav(^ kept away from the theatre ; for they had no 
more right to extort terms from the proprietors by 
personal throats, by injuring the furniture of the house, 
and by bowlings, savage dances, and dust-bells, than 
they had to terrify the bakers by similar means into 
the sale of cheaper bread. These riots excluded our 
great actress from the stage for the greater part of the 
season. During this forced vacation, she thus writes to 
her friend, Mrs. Fitz Hugh : — 


admii’infif s])ct‘tatora, us thry entered, burst into the warmest expressions, 
of applause ; am), ior some time, no sentiment obtruded but tliat of 
self-eoinphicenev, and tlic satisfaction aiising fiom iio\el enjoyment. 
Before six, the liouse was overflowingly full, and )elat least three times 
the number of those admitted, renuuned in the enti’ances and lobbies, 
niaking vain endeavours to obtain fuither entrance. 

“ Mr. Kemble made his appearance in the costume of Macbeth^ and 
amidst vollejs of hissing, liooting, groans, and catcalls, lie made, an 
address, but it Mas impossible to bear it. Ills attitudes were imploring, 
but /ill vain. * * The play proceeded in pantomime ; not a 

Mold was heard, save nowand then the deeply modulated tones ot the 
hcwitehing Siddons. On her entrance slie seemed disturbed by the 
clamour, but in tlie progressive stages of her action she iveiit through 
her part with wondertul composuie. Kemble apjiearcd gi’eatly agi- 
tated, ) et in no histanec did his trouble intenaijit him in carrying on 
the cunning of the scene. Pci haps a finer dumb show was never 
witnessed." 
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“ Deoombcr 2. 

“ I am quite vexed, my dear, with Miss L. for giving 
you such an account of me. My appearance of illness 
was occasioned entirely by an agitating visit that morn- 
ing from poor Mr. John Kemble, on account of the 
giving up of the private-boxes, which I fear must be at 
last complied with. Surely nothing ever equalled the 
domineering of tlic mob in these days. It is to nn* 
inconceivable how the public at large submits to be 
thus dictated to, against their better judgment, by a 
handful of imperious and intoxicated men. In the 
meantime, what can the poor proprietors do but yield 
to overwhelming necessity ? 

“ Could I once feel that my poor brother s anxiety 
about the theatre was at an end, I should be, marvellous 
to say, as well as 1 ever was in my life. But only con- 
ceive what a state ho must have been in, however good 
a face he might put upon the business, for upwards of 
three months ; and think what his poor wife and I must 
have suffered, when, for weeks together, such were the 
outrages committed on his house and otherwise, that I 
trembled for even his personal safety : she, poor soul, 
living with ladders at her windows, in order to make 
her escape through the garden in case of an attack. 
Mrs. Kemble tells me his nerves are much shaken. 
What a time it lias been with us all ; beginning with 
fire, and continued with fury! Yet, sweet sometimes 
are the uses of adversity. They not only strengthen 
family affection, but teach us all to walk humbly with 
our God. 


“ Yours, 


“ s. s: 
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The season 1810-11 might well be remembered in 
the life of John Kemble, for the new popularity which 
he gained in acting Cato ; but in this penultimate year 
of Mrs. Siddons’s professional history, she supported 
her reputation without any particularly memorable 
occurrence. 

In the course of the year I find she received two 
letters, which, though they contain no matter of 
importance, I insert merely because they show the 
variety of character in the persons who prided them- 
selves in her good opinion. Few portfolios, perhaps, 
ever contained the letters of two individuals more unlike 
than Mr. Jckyll and Mrs. Hannah More. 

** Spring Gardens, Nov. 13, 1811. 

“ Dear Mrs. Siddons, 

‘‘ If I had been bred on the Jtialto, and your precious 
note were negotiable, in spite of Lord Stanhope^s Bill 
I would engage to get it discounted for three thousand 
ducats by any Christian man of taste and talent. Why 
have you not patriotism enough to teach the Bank 
Directors how to issue paper wliich may defy deprecia- 
tion ? But, on Thursday next, I must be fortunate. 

^“You arc my neighbour too. Better and better. 
I need not 

* Build me 

A willow cabin at your gate/ 

We will have talk, and good talk, and as much nonsense 
too as we had at the Countess Dowascr s of Cork and 
Orrery. And you shall not talk in your sleep, as you 
used to do at Dunsinane. And I won t talk as if to 
put people to sleep, which I do in Westminster Hall; 
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but wc will botli talk broad awake, and rail at Cardinals, 
and at Lord Angelo, and at Lord P'illenborougli ; for, 
thanks to some one or other of them, I suppose wc shall 
hardly ever meet, either night or morning. 

‘‘ J Relieve mo, dear Mrs. Siddons, with a thousand 
thanks for your continual remembrance of me, 

“ Most truly and gratefully yours, 

“ Joseph J ekyll." 

The other epistle was occasioned by its writer having 
sent Mrs. Siddons a copy of one of her works, most 
probably her “ Sacred Dramas.” 

“ IJarloy Wood, Dec 14, 1811. 

Mv DEAR Madam, 

cannot refuse myself the gratification of returning 
you my sincere thanks for your very interesting and 
obliging letter, the piety of which delighted me still 
more tlian the kindness. Though the ciuTont of life 
has carried us difierent ways, and I have had the 
happiness of so little personal intercourse with you, yet 
I have been long assured that ‘ your car w’as patient of 
a serious song.’ The serious spirit which pervades 
your letter is a strong confirmation of the opinion I have 
been long led to entertain of your devout dispo.sition. 
Oh ! my dear madam, there is no other lasting good, 
no other solid peace, no other final consolation. This 
has doubtless been your refuge and your preservation 
from the perils of the deserved praise and admiration 
which your extraordinary talents have so eminently 
obtained. I have heard that you consider the Bible as 
your treasure. May it continue to be your guide 
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through life, and your support in that inevitable hour 
which awaits us all. 

It has pleased God tobless niy little book with a 
degree of success which I had no reason to expect ; but 
I can truly say, that among the favourable testimonies 
which kindness and j)artiality have bestowed on it, 
there is not one that has so highly gratified me as 
that of Mrs. Siddons. Believe me, my dear madam, 
with real regard, 

“ Your aiiectionate friend, 

“ Hannah More.” 

Mrs. Siddons, in several of her Letters, speaks with 
some impatience of her fatiguing theatrical duties, and 
of the gladness which it would give her to find repose 
from them. I fully believe in the sincerity of her 
declarations to this effect, though they are strongly 
contrasted with other feelings, which obviously arose in 
her mind, at the nearer prospect of bidding a last 
farewell to her profession. It is a part of our nature 
to cherish successive wishes, which, though natural 
in their time and turn, seem contradictory on revised 
comparison. In our longings for ease, wo forgot the 
ennui that attends inaction; but the mind takes a 
different view of the matter, at the real arrival of the 
moment when “Othello's occupation” must be gone. 
This was strongly the case with Mrs. Siddons, and I 
find her alluding, in her Letters, to the prospect of 
quitting the stage, more gravely than she had ever 
descanted upon its fatigues. 

To Mrs. Piozzi she writes : — “ In this last season 
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of my acting, I fed as if I were mounting the first step 
of a ladder conducting me to the other world." It is 
natural for gi’oat phi)XTS, whose posthumous and present 
fame are so sadly unequal, to part from th(;ir profession 
with more regret tlian other inspired artists, whose 
compositions may bespeak a place for them in human 
memories, when they shall be no more. 

Mrs. Siddons, however, was scnsiblo that a great 
theatrical career ought to terminate whilst the actors 
powers arc undiininished, like the sun setting in a tro- 
pical sky, witliout a twdlight. She obviously made a 
mighty effort to render the season of her departure 
splendidly memorable. She performed fifty-six times,* 
and in fourteen different characters, among which, inde- 
pendently of tlioso wdiich suited her years, she blended 
many parts of younger heroines, and gave them a chann 
that was absolutely marvellous in the person of an 
actress of fifty-six. 

She took her professional farewell of the stage on the 
J^Oth of June, 18121'. The play was ‘‘ Macbeth.” At 

* Whe pcrfoi Tilt'd, iii iail'12, La'fy Macbeth, trn times; Mrs, 
ileverle]!, tour; Lady Constance^ Umv \ Elvira, \ Euphrasia, 
twice; Queen Katherine, Isabella V‘A\a\ Maniiijije”), twice; 
Isabella (“ Mesisure tor Measure ”), seven ; Belvidera, six ; Her- 
mione, four; Voluvinia, four; Mrs. Haller, \\v\v.ei. 

•j* Mrs. Siddons was solicited in the strongest manner to return to 
the stage professioii.ilh , hut .she had the sense to refuse. Return she 
did for a few nights, hut it could not he called professionally. May 
25, 1813, she acted gratis for the Thcatiical Fund, niury fiarie, .Tunc 
22, she aeted for the same charity. June 11, 1813, at Oovent flarden, 
for Charles Kemble’s benefit. At Edinhufgh, November 1815, ten 
time.s, for the family of her deceased son. May 31, 1816, at Covent 
Garden, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble. June 8 and 22, 
1816, by the express desire of the Princess Charlotte. June 29, for 
the Theatrical Fund. June 5, 1817, for Charles Kemble's benefit. 
June 9, 1819, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. C. Keinhle. 
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an early hour a vast crowd assembled around the theatre 
of Covent Garden, and, when the doors were opened, 
the struggle for placets became a service of danger. 
After the slecp-wjilking scene, in the tragedy, the 
applause of the spectators became ungovernable : they 
stood on tlie benches, and demanded that the perform- 
ance of the piece sliould not go further than the last 
scene in which she appeared. As this wish seemed to 
be felt by the great majority, the actor Chai)man came 
forward, and signified that it should be complied with. 
The curtain was drop])ed for twenty minutes ; after 
which it rose, and discovered Mrs. Hiddons sitting at a 
table, dressed simply in white. She came forward 
amidst the most fervent acclamations, wdiicli for several 
minutes prevented her from speaking. AVlien silence 
was obtained, slie delivered, with modest dignity, but 
with much emotion, the following Address, written for 
the occasion, by her nephew, Horace Twiss. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN BY MRS. SIDDONS, ON LEAVING THE STAGE, 

2 of June^ 1812. 

f Who hns not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of ouv former years ? 

Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 

Ten thousand ties and interests, that impart 
A second nature to the human heart, 

And, wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb. 

Blooming in age, and sanctihed by time 1 

Yes ! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever lett behind, 

Bewildering visions of enraptured youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 
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And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 
The faded traces of a morning dieam ! 
iSweet are those mournful thoughts : for they renew 
The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 

For each inspiring smile, and soothing tear — 

For those full honours of my long career, 

That cheer'd my earliest hope, and chased my latest fear ! 

And tho’, for me, those tears shall flow no more. 

And the warm sunshine of your sjuilc is o’er, — 

Tho' the bright beams are fading fast away 
That shone unclouded through my summer day, — 

If el, grateful Memory shall reflect their light 
O’er the dim shadows of the coming night, 

And lend to later life a softer tone, 

A moonlight tint, — a lustre of her own. 

Judges and Friends ! to whom the magic strain 
Of Nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 

Perhaps your heaits, when years have glided by, 

And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh. 

May think on her, whose lips have pour'd so long 
The charmed soriows of your Shakspeare's song : — 

On her, who parting to return no more, 

Is now the mourner she but seem’d before, — 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

And breathes, with swelling heart, her long, her last Farewell ! 

Her utterance was interrupted by strong agitation 
to'vards the conclusion of the Address, and, when it was 
ended, Mr. Ivemhlo led lier off the stage, amidst the 
deepest manifestations of public feeling. 

During this season ]\Irs. Siddons removed from West- 
hournc, and lived for some months, in lodgings, in Pall 
Mall. I remember, when I called to pay my respects 
to her, I was struck at seeing a long line of carriages 
that filled the street, and I concluded that there was a 
levee fit St. Jameses. I soon found, however, that the 
carriages belonged to the visitants of the Tragic Queen, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Mra Suldnns reaxls to the Hoyal Family :it Windsor — Has her Likeness 
taken by the Fainter llarlovu* — Her Roadinifs at the Arfjyle Rooms 
— Visits, hy Invitation, the Unneisities of Oxford tiiid L'amhridge — 
Her Tour to Fans— Slie Msits the Louvre — Dcalh of her Son Henry 
— Arts at Kdinlniiyh for tlie benefit of his Mirvivinj^ Family — 
Reajtpears on the Sta}j[e, hj coinmamlof the Fniieess Djailotte — Her 
last l\*iformanee, foi the benefit of Mr. (’liinhs Kemble — Joins 
her brother John, at Lansanne — Mrs. Oairnk’s Bequest to lier — 
Mrs. Siildons’s Oiatifiialion at Fanny Kemble’s ])ei1orniaiice — Her 
last Illness, Death, and Funeral — Oeneml Euloj,Mum on lier Cha- 
racter. 

Mils. SiDDONS had not been many months retired 
from the stage when slic received an invitation from tlic 
Royal Family to visit Windsor, an incident respecting 
which she sends the following account to her friend Mrs. 
Fitz Hugh. 

‘‘ Westhourne, January 2(), 1813. 

“ I have been these three days meditating about 
writing you an account of my Windsor visit, which you 
have, no doubt, seen mentioned in the newspapers ; but, 
whether occjisionod hy the fatigue of that visit, or from 
an habitual tendency, my head has been more heavy and 
painful since my return home than it lias been for many 
months ; but, though very far from well at present, I 
cannot resist the pleasure of telling you myself what I 
know you will be gratified to hear. — Take it 'thus 
verbatim. 
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“ On the J3th (I think it was) 1 was in tlic middle 
of dressing to go and dine with Mrs. Daincr, when an 
especial messenger arrived in the dusk, with a letter 
from my old friend the Dowager Lady Stewart, to tell 
me that the Queen had ordered her to write and say, 
‘ that her Majesty wislied very much to hear mo read, 
and desired to liave an answer returned immediately to 
(yarltoii llousf‘, wiiero the party from Windsor dined 
that day/ wliieh was Wednesday. I of course wrote 
that I should be happy to have the honour of obeying 
the Queen's connnands, and therefore left my own house 
on Friday, according to appointment, and went to 
Frogmore, where T was informed that everything 
would be prepared for my arrival. I got there about 
three, and was conducted into a very elegant drawing- 
room, where I sat till it was time to go to the Castle, 
and consult with Lady Stewart respecting the reading. 
1 spent about an hour \ cry agreeably in her apartment 
with herself and Princess Elizabeth, who appears the 
best-natured person in the world. We concluded for 
sotiie part of ‘ Henry VTII.,’ some part of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,' and to finish with some scenes from ‘Hamlet.' 
After this I dined with Madame Bechendoft, her 
Majesty’s confidential gentlewoman. When Lady 
Ilarcourt returned, after dining with the Queen, I 
again went to her apartment, where Princess Elizabeth 
renewed her visit, and staid and chatted very charmingly, 
of course, because her conversation was chiefly about the 
pleasure they had all formerly received from ray exer- 
tions, and the delight of hearing rae again. We then 
parted for the night, the ladies to the Queen's card-party, 
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and I to Froguiore, where the steward and housekeeper 
came to me, to say that her Majesty and the Princess 
liad been there in the morning, and had left a message, 
to desire that 1 would consider myself as in my own 
house, with repeated injunctions to make my residence 
there as agreeable as possible. The next day the whole 
Royal party from Windsor, with Princess Charlotte and 
the Dukes of Cambridge and Clarence, dined at Frog- 
more. Many of the gentry and nobility were invited 
to the reading; and at about half-past eight I entered 
the room, wlierc; they wore all assembled. The Queen, 
tlie Princesses, and the Duchess of York, all came to 
me, and conversed most graciously, till the Queen took 
lier place. Then the company seated themselves, and 
I began. It all went off to my heart’s content, for the 
room was the finest jdace for the voice in the world. 
I retired, sometimes, at her IMajesty’s request, to rest ; 
and, when it was over, I had the extreme satisfaction 
to find that they had been all extremely delighted. 
Lady Stewart wrote me yesterday, that I am still the 
inexhaustible fund of conversation and eulogium. When 
the Queen retired, after the reading, Lady Stewart 
brought to me a magnificent gold chain, with a cross of 
many-coloured jewels, from her JMajesty, and hung it 
/about' my neck before all the company. This was a 
great surprise, and yon may imagine how so great an 
honour affected me. You may conceive, too, the 
pleasure it gave me, to be able to divert a few of those 
mournfully monotonous hours which these amiable 
suflferers, from the singularly afflicting nature of their 
inisfoii;une, are doomed to undergo. I found that the 
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Queen had been desirous that I should not return the 
next day, but stay, and road again to her at the Castle 
next night, which I was too happy to do. This 
reading consisted of passages from ‘ Paradise Lost,' 
‘ Gray's Klogy,* and ‘ JMarmion.’ When 1 went into 
the room, I found lier IVlajesty, with all tlic Princesses, 
and the Princess Charlotte, seated, and a table and 
chair pre])arcd for me, which she (most graciously 
saying slie was sure I must still feel fatigued from the 
last night's exertion,) ordered me to seat myself in, 
wlieii 1 thanked her for the maonificent favour* I had 

O 

received, and hoped the reading of the preceding night 
had not fatigued her JMajesty, for she really had a 
terrible cough and cold. 8he hoped that the keepsake 
would remind me of Frogmorc, and said ‘ that it was 
impossible to be fatigued when she was so extremely 
delighted.’ 1 then took my leave, intending to return 
home the next day, which was Monday, hut, having 
long ineditati d a short visit to Lord and Lady JJarcourt, 
who live at St. Leonard's Hill, about four miles from 
IVogmorc, 1 called there, and Ijady Ilarcourt ])ersuadcd 
me to remain with her, and was so good as to make me 
send for Cecilia and Miss Wilkinson* While I was 
there I received another command from her Alajesty ; 
and the next Sunday evening I read ‘ Othello' to the 
Royal party at the Castle : and here my story ends. 
I have much to say if I had eyes and head ; iny heart, 
however, is still strong, and I am, with nndi minished 
affection, “ Yours, “ S. S." 

* In the Haine year Mrs. Siddoiisdiil me the hunonr of jiresentini^ me 
with a gift, which I would not exchange lor even a gold chain from 
Royalty. It was a silken quilt for my bed, whicli slie sewed with her 
own hands. 
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Very soon afterwards she paid a visit to her friends, 
the Blacksliaws, at their scat, in Windsor Forest, 
where she met witli Ilarlowe tlic painter, who took 
an admirable likeness of her, in the sleeping scene of 
“ Macbeth.” 

Though she liad now professionally bid adieu to the 
stage, she was bound by no consideration to take an 
absolute leave of her popularity ; and, during the next 
season, she gave public readings of poetry at the Argyle 
Rooms, in London. 

Tlic style in which those readings were got up was 
simple and tasteful : — In front of what was the orchestra 
in the old Argyle Rooms, a reading-desk with liglits 
was placed, on wdiicli lay her book, a quarto volume, 
printed with largo letter. When her memory could 
not bo entirely trusted, she assisted her sight by 
spectacles, which, in the intervals, she handled and 
waved so gracefully, that you could not have wished 
her to have been without them. A large red screen 
formed what painters would call a background to the 
person of the charming reader. Slie was dressed in 
white, and her dark hair, a-la-ifrecque^ crossed her 
temples in full masses. There was something remarkably 
elegant in the self-possession of her entrance, and in the 
/manner in which she addressed the assembly. Her 
readings were alternately from Milton and Shakspeare. 
I have already made free to confess my conviction that 
the works of the former poet arc too spiritual and 
undramatic to be susceptible of any improvement from 
human elocution. But, about her readings of Shakspeare, 
I can only say, that, to my understanding, no acting I 
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ever witnessed, nor dramatic criticism I ever read, 
illustrated tlic poet so closely and so perfectly. In the 
following letter respecting Mrs. Siddons, which I had 
the honour of receiving from iMiss Edgeworth, I am 
happy to find this pre-eminent writer expressing the 
same idea. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I heard Mrs, Siddons read, at her town-house, a 
portion of ‘ Henry VIII.* I was more struck and 
delighted than I ever w’as with any reading in my 
life. This is feebly expressing what I felt : 1 felt that 
I had never before fully understood or sufficiently 
admired Shakspeare, or known the full powers of 
the human voice and the English language. Quem 
Katharim was a cliaractcr j)eculiarly suited to her 
time of life and to reading. There was notliing that 
required gesture or vehemence incompatible with the 
sitting attitude. Tlic composure and dignity, and the 
sort of suppressed feeling, and touches, not bursts of 
tenderness, of matronly, not youthful tenderness, were 
all favourable to the general effect. 1 quite forgot to 
applaud — I thouglit she was what she appeared. The 
illusion was perfect till it was interrupted by a hint 
from her daughter or niece, I forget which, that Mrs. 
Siddons would be encouraged by having some demon- 
stration given of oiir feelings. I then expressed my 
admiration ; but the charm was broken, — 

< To Barry we grave loud applause, 

To Garnek only tears.' 

“ Yours, &c. 

A A 


“ M. E.'* 
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Soon after these readings, she received an intimation 
from the most eminent characters of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that their respective Universities would feel 
themselves honoured by her visiting them. This 
invitation, like that from Royalty, necessarily involved 
the understanding tl)at its honour was to be its own 
reward. She nevertheless accepted it, and went to 
both places, where she was received with enthusiastic 
hospitality. Her readings were given at what were 
called private parties ; hut which included very 
numerous audiences, and all the distinguished indi- 
viduals of the colleges. She mit^lit he said to have 
received the liiohcst honours at both Universities. Miss 
Siddoiia thus writes to Miss Wilkinson, respecting her 
mother's reception at Cambridge. 

Melton Mowbray, July 22, 1814. 

“ My dear Patty, 

“ On tlio delightful days which we have spent at 
Cambridge I shall always look back with pride and 
pleasure. I over and over wished for you, who would 
have enjoyed as much as I did the attention and 
admiration shown to our Darling, Oxford in tenn- 
time did not equal Cambridge in vacation, and was 
almost empty. ]\lr. and IVIrs. Frere were most hospitable, 
and his kindness and her singing would have alone 
made the place agrt^cahle to us. But then we had 
sights to SCO — colleges and libraries to examine, and at 
every one of them there was a principal inhabitant eager 
to show, and proud to entertain Mrs. Siddons. In the 
public library, my mother received the honour of an 
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address from Professor Clarke, who prcsciitt'd her witli 
a handsome Bible from tlic Stereotype Press. After 
which she read to almost all the members of tlio 
University at })resciit there tlie trial scene in the 
Merchant of Fenice^ and more finely she never did it 
in her life. ]<>('ry one was, or seemed to be, enchanted 
apd enthusiastic. 

. Yours truly, 

“ C. Sli)J)ONS.” 

Early in the autumn of the same year she made an. 
excursion to Paris, in com])any with her daugliter and 
Miss Wilkinson. I was also one of tljc many I']ni>'li9h 
who availed themselves of the first short ])eace to get a 
sight of the Continent. The Louvre was at that tim(^ 
in possession <,'f its fullest wealth. In tlic statuary liall 
of that place I had the honour of giving Mrs. Siddons 
my arm the first time she walked through it, and the 
first time in both our lives that we saw the Apollo of 
Belviderc. From the farthest end of that spacious 
room, the god seemed to look down like a ])rcsident on 
the chosen assembly of sculptured forms, and his 
glowing marble, unstained by time, appt'arcd to my 
imagination as if ho had stepped freshly from the sun. 
I had seen casts of the glorious statue with scarcely any 
admiration ; and I must undoubtedly impute that 
circumstance in part to my inexperience' in art, and to 
my taste having till then lain torpid. But still T prize 
the recollected impressions of that day too dearly to call 
them fanciful. They .seemed to give my mind a new 
sense of the harmony of art — a new visual power of 
A A 2 
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enjoying beauty. Nor is it mere fancy that makes the 
difference between the Apollo himself and his plaster 
casts. The dead whiteness of the stucco copies is 
glaringly monotonous, whilst the diaphanous surface of 
the original seems to sofien the light which it reflects. 
Every particular feeling of that hour is written indelibly 
on my memory. I remember entering the Louvre 
with a latent suspicion on my mind that a good deal 
of the rapture expressed at the sight of superlative 
sculptures was exaggerated or affected ; but, as we 
})asscd through the passage of the hall, there was a 
(creek figure, I think that of Pericles, with a chlamys 
and helmet, which John Kemble desired me to notice ; 
and it instantly struck me with wonder at the gentle- 
manlike grace which art could give to a human form 
with so simple a vesture. It was not, however, until 
wc reached the grand saloon that the first sight of the 
god overawed my incredulity. Every step of approach 
to his presence fldded to my sensations, and all recol- 
lections of his name in classic poetry swarmed on my 
mind as spontaneously as the associations that are 
eonjured up by the sweetest music. 

The reader by this time will probably ask a truce 
to the account of my own impressions, and require to 
have those of Mrs. Siddons. Engrossed as I was with 
the Apollo, I could not forget the honour of being 
before him in the company of so august a worshipper ; 
and it certainly increased my enjoyment to see the first 
interview between the paragon of art and that of nature. 
{She was evidently much struck, and remained a long 
time before the statue, but, like a true admirer, was 
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not loquacious. I remember, however, that she said, 
“ What a groat idea it gives us of Ciod, to tliiiik that 
he has made a human being capable of fasliioning so 
divine a form !'* When wo* walked round to other 
sculptures, I observed tliat almost every eye in the hall 
was fixed upon her, and followed her ; yet T could 
perceive that she was not known, as I overheard tht‘ 
spectators >ay, Who is she ? — Is she not an haiglish- 
woman?” At this time she was in her fifty -ninth 
year ; and yet hvv looks were so noble, that she made 
you proud of haiglish beauty, even in the presence of 
(rrecian sculpture. 

The following year gave her a severe shock, in the 
death of her son Henry, lie expired of a consun)ptive 
complaint, at tln^ age of forty, while manager of the 
F.diuburgh theatn'. Henry Siddons was a sensible 
judge of dramatic poetry; and, as a player, ho had 
merit in certain parts, as well as universal industry 
and application. Hut he was not a great actor, lie 
was by fiir too sensitive for the vocation, and felt all 
its rubs and criticisms with too morbid acuteness. Ilis 
very resemblance to his mother W'as a misfortune to 
him, by always challenging invidious comparison.’^ 
Mrs. Siddons told me that he was the most unfortunate 
man in his choice of a profession, but the most judicious 
and happy in the choice of a wife. He married Miss 
Murray, the daughter of the actor. Ills mother s grief 
for him is strongly expressed in the following notes to 
Mrs. Fitz Hugh : 

* An account of Ins dramatic and literary works is given in the 
Biograpkia Dramatica, 
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“ \Wstl)oiiinc, 1815. 

‘‘ This third shock has indeed sadly shaken mo ; and 
although in the very depths of aflliction, I agree with 
you that consolation may he fouinl ; yet the voice of 
nature will for a time overpower that of reason. And 
I cannot hut remember, ‘ that su('*h vaings were, and 
were most dear to me.^ 

“ I am tolerably well, but have no voice. 7'his is 
cntircily nervousness; and fine WTather will bring it 
back to me. Write to me, and let me receive consola- 
tion in a better account f your ju’ecions health. My 
brother and Mrs. Kenddc h been very kind and 
attentive, — as indeed tliey always v to in all events of 
sickness or of sorrow. The little that was loft of mv 
poor sight is almost washed away I ^ tears, so that I 
fear I write scarce legibly. God's will be done ! 

‘‘ S. S.” 


“ Tuesday, iVpril 7, 1815. 

“ I don't know why, unless that I am older and 
feebler, or that T am now without a profession, which 
forced me out of myself in iny former afflictions ; but 
/ the loss of my poor dear Harry seems to have laid 
heavier hand n])on my mind than any I have sustai lod. 
I drive out to "ecover my voice and my spirits, and am 
better while abroad ; but I come home, and lose them 
both in an hour. I cannot read, or do anything else 
but puddle with my clay. I have begun a full-length 
tiguro of Cecilia ; and this is a resource which fortu- 
nately never fails me. Mr. Fitz Hugh approves of it, 
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and that is ji^ood onconraircmont. T liavc little to 
complain of, except a low voice, and lower spirits. 

“ Yours, “ S. S.” 

•Before iljc year liilf) cx])ircd, Mrs. Siddoiis con- 
sisted to tiie fain.Iy of her deceased son Henry 
tlie benellt of lier acting for ten iiiglits, in Edinburgh ; 
and Mie repaired thither, but by slow stages, paying 
many \'isits to lier iriends during the journey. At 
Kirby Moor^ide, she stopj)ed for several days with Sir 
Ralph and l.ady Noel, and Lady Byron. The effort of 
aetijig at Kdinbnrgb, 'u the stage which brought to her 
mind so many recollections of her son, was peculiarly 
painful. A nervous agitation perecptibly affected her 
on the tiiot night of luT appearance, and now and then 
inlerrujited I'l’r voice; bat, after the first scene, she 
‘-\ibdurvl this serration, and Ik • faculties were displayed 
in tin ir full powe:. The aolest tlicatrical criticism that 
appeal' d in Ihlliibnrgli res])ccting her, said as follows: 
“ Mr>. Siddons not only is, but looks older than when 
she was last before us. But in this single obsi-rvation 
e\crytliiug inauspicious to her efforts is included and 
exbausteil.'’ 

The sanu' co^' plimt was paid to her acting in 
London, in 18l(), when, av the command of the 
I’rinccss Charlotte, .^1 k' ro-appcarod on the stage for 
a few nights. Her Jtoyal Highness was unfortunately 
prevented hy illness from enjoying the gratification 
which she liad bespoken ; but the general report oi 
public opinion was, that Mrs. Siddons showed neither 
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abatement of skill, nor relaxation of spirit in her 
acting.* 

As Miss Siddons grew up, and required to mix in the 
world, Mrs. Sidrlons lound her abode at Ayestbourne 
rather too retired. She therefore gave it up ; and in 
I8I7 took tlie lease of a house, pleasantly situated, with 

* During the sainc yrav she dul me the hoiionr of dining ■vvitli me, at 
my house, in S\denham, and it was to me a nu inorahlc day, from the 
ludierous, tliongh happily temporary distress tliat attended it. ‘Mrs. 
Siddons, imieh as she loved fame, detested heiiiir made a show of, when 
slic paid visits of mere personal trumdsliip ; and, wIkmi she promised to 
dine with Mrs. Campbell and unself, it was on a distinct nndeistandmg 
that she was to meet only our own (amily. T was pai li( ulaily anxious to 
keep my word on this point, and lorhoiv tu invito any of my friends, 
mueh as many of them would have been gialilied by seeing her. About 
noon there arnveil two strangers, Ameneuu gentleuu*!). One of them 
was the brother of AVashiugtoii Irving, ami they both hronghtme letters 
of introduction Ironi Sir Walter 8cott. I was veiy happy to sec them, 
hut felt no small alarm, when, fiorii a fsorvant having ronic into the 
room ami babbled something about j\lrs. Siddons and dinner, my 
Amoriraii guests disi’oveied what I wished them not to know, “lla! 
Mrs. Siddons,” they exclaimed , then wc will stay and dine with you 
also.” “■ Well, gentlemen,” said I, “■ to-monow or next day, or any 
other day in the year, 1 shall he delighted to receive you hospitably: 
hut really Mis. Siddons hud her commands upon me, that she should 
meet no strangers, and I eanuot invite you to stop,” “Oh, hut we 
eau sto]),” said they, “without invitation. You can get ns out, to he 
sure, by calling in the constable, hut, llnlet.^ you I'orce us away, we 
will have a sight of the Siddons.” And they kept their w'oid. AYlien 
her eariiage approaclied the house, I went out to ronduet lier over a 
short pathway on the common, as well as to prepare her for a sight of 
the St 1 angel’s. It w^as the only time, during a friendly acquaintance of 
so many years, that I ever saw a cloud upon her brow. She received 
niy apology very coldly, and walked into my house v\ith tragic dignity. 
M first she kept the gentlemen of the New World at a transatlantic 
<listance ; and they made the matter worse, as I thought, fora time, by 
the most extravagant flatteiy. But rny Columbian friends lead more 
address than I supposed, and they told her so many interesting anecdotes 
about their native stage, and the cnthusiaMii of their countrymen 
respecting hei-self, that she grew frank and agreeable, and shook hands 
with both of them at parting. 
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an adjoining garden and small green, at the top of 
Upper Uaker Street, on the right side towards the 
Regent's Park. Here, as at Westbourne, she built an 
additional room for her modelling. 

The last time that slic aj^peared on any stage, was 
for the benefit of Charles Kemble, at (Movent Carden, 
on the Otli of June, 1810. The part (7Wy Randolph)^ 
[ think, was injudieionsly clioseii : it is long and labori- 
ous, it brings the actress almost constantly before the 
atidienee, and is not, like Lffdp Macheth or ilueen Katha- 
rine^ equally striking in every scene. ]I(*r action in 
the greater part of the play was thought to be somewhat 
redundant, and to want that grand re])osc for which she 
had been so celebrated. In many passages, however, she 
was still herself: particularly in the thrc'atening injunc- 
tion to Glenalvon to beware of injuring Youn^ Nor cal, 
when she uttered the words 

“ Thou lookVf me us if tliou fain woulilst pry 
Into my lieart — ’tis open as my speech 

and when she swept ])ast him with an indignant wave 
of her arm. — She was also great in her final exit, when, 
exclaiming 

O ^ 

For such a Fon, 

And such a husband, drove me to my fate !” 

she rushed distractedly from the stage. 

The audience sliow’cd their devotion for her : at the 
question of Young Nor ml, 

But did my sire surpass the rest of men, 

As thou excellest all of womankind ?” 

they applied the words to Mrs. Siddons, by three rounds 
of applause. 
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In the July of 1811) his Koyal Highness the Prince 
Regent gcave a grand fancy ball, respecting which, Mrs. 
Siddons sent the following good-humoured note to her 
friend, Mrs. Fitz Hugh : 

“July 12, 1819. 

“ Well, my dear friend, though I am not of rank and 
condition to ho myself at the Prince's ball, m'y fine 
clothes, at any rate, will have that honour. Lady B. has 
borrowed my Ijidy MachetJis finest banquet dross, and 
I wish her ladyship joy in wearing it, for I found the 
weight of it almost too mucdi for endurance for half an 
hour. How will she be ahh* to carry it for such a length 
of time ? But y(jung and old, it seems, arc expected to 
api)ear, upon that Miigh st)lemnity,' in splendid and 
fanciful aj)parcl, and many of these beauties will appear 
in my stage hnory. 

“ Lady C. at first intended to present herself (as she 
said very drolly) as a vestal virgin, but has now decided 
upon the dress of a fair Circassian. I should like to sec 
this gorgeous assembly, and 1 have some thoughts of 
walking in in the last <lress of iMdy Macbeth^ and swear 
I came there in my sleep. But enough of this nonsense. 

‘‘ S. S ” 


The departure of her brother John, for Switzerland, 
^the air of which country agreed much better than that 
of London with his declining health, was a severe priva- 
tion to her, and she consoled her sisterly affection by 
going to visit him at Lausanne, in 1821. She found 
him living in a beautiful retirement, near the borders of 
the Leman Lake. 
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Miss Sicldons writes from thence, in her mothers 
name, to her friend J\lrs. Fitz Hugh. 

“ IjiLiisnniic, .hily 13, 1821, 

‘‘ Here we are, without accident, seated in this most 
comfortable house (such another, I sup[)osc, there is 
not in the canton), in the midst of this divine scenery. 
T do not yet tliink it real — no more, I Ibelieve, docs my 
motljcr ; but she is w(*ll, and delighted to see her brother. 
Both lie and Mrs. Kiuuble seem as perfectly happy as 
1 ever saw two human beings. They received ns most 
kindly. Their situation is a blessed one. The house 
has been built only five years, and by a person who 
has been in England, and therefore has some faint 
notions of comfort. It overlooks tlui lake, and has fine 
views in every direction. My motlier is dying to see 
Chamouny, but every one assures her, it woultl bo next 
to impossible for her, and that the fatigue would prevent 
her enjoying it. So I believe wc are all to make a 
little tour to Berne.'* 

The expedition to Chamouny seems to have been 
given up, for Miss Siddous very soon afterwards writes 
thus to Miss ^Vilkinson : ‘*Our tour answered perfectly 
as far as it went. The weather at first was beautiful, 
but it changed, and set in so determinedly for rain, 
that we cut it short, and came back four days sooner 
than wc intended. It is quite usekss to attempt 
describing the beauties of the scenery. My uncle says, 
that what we saw is far finer than the tour to Chamouny, 
which I think we shall not now sec, or much regret, 
having eaten of chamois, crossed a lake, mounted a 
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glacier with two men cutting steps in the ice with a 
hatchet, and done most of the surprising things that 
travellers boast of. My inotlier bore all the fatigues 
much more wonderfully than any of us.'' 

The widovv of Garrick died in 1822, at a venerable 
age. She made the following bequest to the great 
actress, in a codicil to her will, dated August 15, 1822 : 

“ I give to Mrs. Siddons a pair of gloves w'hich were 
Shakspeare’s, and were presented by one of his family 
to my late dear husband, during the jubilee at Stratford- 
upon-Avon.” 

fuformation of the above reached Mrs. Siddons, with 
this note from Mrs. Garrick's executors ; 

'‘5, Tenac’c, Oct. 30, 1822. 

‘‘ Madam, 

“We beg leave to transmit to you the above extract 
from a codicil to 31 rs. Garrick's will, and to acquaint 
you that we will have the honour of waiting on you, 
for the purpose of delivering the relic therein mentioned, 
whenever you may be so good as to inform us that it 
may be convenient to you to receive our visit. 

“ We remain, with much respect, 

“ Madam, 

/ “ Your most obedient humble servants, 

“ Thos. Kacket, G. F. Beltz, 

“ Executors. 

“P.S. We beg leave to mention, that on Saturday 
next we shall be absent from iown, and that wo shall 
leave town for a few days on Wednesday next. 

Mrs. Skldoiis.” 
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After tins period, tlicre was a sameness in Mrs. 
Siddons's life, that furnishes little inten^ting matter 
for biography. She generally spent her winters, with 
the exception of the Christinas wcehs, at her house in 
Bater-street, and gave frequent and largo })arties, at 
which, till a year or two before her death, she treated 
her friends to readings from Shakspearo. During the 
snmiiior she rejiaired to some watering place, or divided 
the months in visiting her particular friends.* 

In ]<er advanced age, she could not expect to be free 
from the infirmities that flesh is heir to; and that com- 
plaint, the erysipelas, which ultimately carried her off, 
freijuently attacked her with a burning soreiu'hs in her 

* The rneiids \\h(iiii she cliiellv viHted iii (li(‘ foinitrv were the 
Fitz at IhiumsteKs; Mis. y\ikwii;'lit. .it Stoke, in I )ei hjshire ; 

Mrs. John Keinhle, at ( ’lielttMihain , Lady Noel, and l.iidy Byron; tlio 
Mallows, at SI. J oil ii's College, ()\.(ord ; the hVeres, at Cainhndge ; the 
Bliu.kshaws, at tluir s(iit ni Beiksliire, Mr. and Mrs. Halsey, at 
ITeiiley I’aik; the i^^lhoLs, at I Last; Lady Baiiington, at Bedsiield ; 
fiOid and l>a<ly Ihiniley, at Cobliain ; and land and Lady .Anari at 
Rognor, \Vilh tl,- last of these laiiiilies she heranie ae(|iuiinted in 
eonscqueiK e of eoming one summer to live in their neighbourhood. 
Her eott.'ige haji])ein'<l to lie that whieli the deeeased poet, Hayley, ha<l 
possessed. 'I'he Aiians iM'gged permiission to wait iijioii her the moment 
the} lieanlofhei :ii iival, and her intimacy witli them beeame so cordial, 
that '“he ‘.pent he\en siieeessive Chiistniases at their house. 

In the intercomse of so popular apeisoii, it i.s haidly posdhle to draw 
an exact line of distinction between mere juijiiaintance and friendship; 
and in the following ciminenition 1 cannot pietend to name all who 
were the mtiinate friends ot her later yeaiN. But the persom whom I 
8awoltene.st at her lion, se during the last fifteen years ofln'r life, be.sid(‘s 
those w'hom I liu^e just iiuiUioiied, w'cie Mrs. Pioz/a ; Sir Heorge and 
Lofly Beaumont ; Lady ('hailotte Campbell ; Lord .Sidmoiitli ; Mr. H. 
Addington; Lady ll.ireoiirt ; Lord and Lady Seal borough ; Countess 
Clare; J)r. Batty; Professor Smyth; the Bev. Snlney Smith; Dr. 
Ilollaiul ; the Uev. Dr. Wh.dley ; the Rev. Mr. Mil man ; tlie Rev. Mr, 
Harness ; Mr. and Miss Rogers ; Mr. Sharp; Mrs. Baillie and Joanna 
Biullic. 
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mouth, or with heatlachs that were equally painful. 
Yet, till the last year of a long life, she had a hale and 
cheerful aspect. Time itself seemed to lay his touches 
upon her reverentially, for she always looked many 
years younger than her age : her step, her voice, and 
her eyes, denoted a mind of unchanged tranquillity and 
intelligence. I find, from her letters, that tlio deaths 
of some of her friends affected her strongly, especially 
those of JMrs. Darner and Mrs. Piozzi ; but it is hardly 
fair to commemorate as misfortunes those griefs from 
which none an^ exempted but the selfish and the 
callous. 

The incident that most agreeably excited her in her 
last years, was the fixvourable reception of Fanny 
Kemble on the stage. She went to see her niece's 
performance, and was moved to tears of joy. 

In her seventy-third year she wrote the following 
letter to Mrs. Fitz Hugh : 

“ Cobh.am TTull, tlic Scat of Lord Dumley, 1827. 

I have brought myself to see wdicther change of 
scene, and the cordial kindness of my noble host and 
hostess, will not at least do something to divert my 
torment. But real evils will not give way to such 
applications, gratifying though they may be. I have 
Ivhd the honour, however, of conversing with Prince 
Leopold ; he is a very agreeable and sensible converser, 
and her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Kent seems to 
justify all the opinions of her amiability. I have 
begun to recover the loss of my dear little girls, George's 
daughters. How I long to hear that they arc safe in 
the arms of their anxious parents ! 
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“ In this inagnificent place, I assure you, my seventy- 
second birth-day was celebrated with the most gratifying 
and flattering cordiality. AVe had music and Shak- 
spearc, wliicli Lord Darnlcy has at his fingers* ends. I 
should have enjoyed the party more if it had not been 
so largo ; but twenty-three people at dinner is rather 
too much of a good thing. ^ ^ Talking of 

the JU’ts, I cannot, helj) thinking with sorroyv of the 
statue of my poor brother. It is an absolute libel on 
his noble person and air. I should like to pound it 
into dust, and scathjr it to the winds. 

“Yours, “S. S." 

The illness that proved fatal attacked lier in April, 
1831, when she had entered on her seventy-sixth year. 
Tlui appearance of the erysiptdas on one of her ancles 
considerably ahsrmed her medical attendant, Mr. 
Bushell ; but he treated her so judieioiisly that the 
symptoms grew more fa\oiirablc ; and bcifore the end 
of the month she felt so much recovered, that she 
jocularly told him she was in no need of his visits, for, 
“ she h(ul health to sell.'' 

Unfortunately, however, she ventured out soon after- 
wards, in a carriage, one very bleak day, and the cold 
appears to have driven in her malady to the vital 
regions. On the 31st of May she was seized with 
vomitings and rigors, and in the course of the evening 
both her legs were attacked with erysipelatous inflam- 
mation. This increased during the night, and was 
accompanied with much fever. In the course of the 
following day she was seen by Dr. Leman. Her state 
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became hourly more alarming. Gangrenous spots soon 
made their appearance ; and, about nine on the morning 
of the 8th of Juno, she expired, after a week of acute 
suffering. 

Her funeral took ])lace on the 15th of June. J^oon 
after ten in the morning the procession began to move 
from U ppor Ihikcr Street to the ))lacc of interment, the 
New Ground of Paddington Church, in this order^: 


Feathers. 

Hearso and four Horses. * 

Two Mourning Coaches uitli four Horses. 

Tn the first Mr. Charles Kemble V , . 

Mr. Ilo.nce TwLss \ l^ecutors. 

Two Sons of Mrs. Henry Siddons. 

In the second Mr. Meyriek, Executor. 

Mr. Stirling 

dV* Leman^^ } jMedical Attendants. 

Mrs. Siddoiis’s private Carriage 
Mr. C. Kemble’s ditto. 


Tlien followed eleven mouniing coaches, with the 
performers of the Theatres Itoyal Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. They arrived at the church about 
half-past eleven, when the service was read in the most 
impressive manner by the Rev. Mr. Campbell. There 
yvero supjio.sed to be at least 5000 persons present, 
I' many of wliom were seen to shed tears. A young 
woman, who cainc veiled, and whose name was never 
discovered, knelt beside the coffin, with demonstrations 
of the strongest grief. The grave bears this simple 
inscription ; 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

SARAH SIDDONS, 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE JUNE 8, 1831, 

IN HER 76th year. 

** BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHO DIE IN THE LORD.”* 

The English, on all subjects excepting politics, have 
a rescrvcdncss of speech, and a dislike to the display 
of enthusiasm, that often makes them appear more 
indilFercnt to interesting events than they really are. 
Among the French, the obsequies of so illustrious a 
person would have drawn forth bursts of expression 
from the whole national heart, and they would have 
commanded her relics to be interred in the Pantheon. 
The British public gave no such vivid tokens of their 
regard for Mrs. Siddons; but her death was every- 
where mentioned with strong and just recollections of 
her Unrivalled glory as an actress, and her unquestioned 
private worth ; and I am far from imagining that the 
sensation of regret was not general, though unosten- 
tatiously expressed. Many years as she had been 
retired from the stage, it could not be forgotten how 
long she had been its peerless pride ; and that the 
dignified decorum of her life had added to the respect- 
ability of her profession. It was her own wish that 
she should be interred with the plainest simplicity; 
and, I know not how it is, but so it is, that I visit 
her surburban grave with calmer sensations of melan- 

* In the inside of Paddington Chiirch there is a marble slab to her 
memory, near the altar, with the subjoined text : “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth/* 
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choly pleasure than if I had to approach it in West- 
minster Abbey, 

Through rows of warriors, and through ranks of kings."* 

In speaking of her as an actress, my predomin^^nt 
sensation, whilst writing her Life, has been a conscious- 
ness of my incompetence to do her justice. Her. lofty 
beauty, her graceful walk and gesture, and her potent 
elocution, were endowments which at the first sight 
marked her supremacy on the stage. But it was not 
the classical propriety of a speech, nor the grandeur or 
pathos of a scene, it was no individual or insulated 
beauty, that we exclusively admired. These received 
their full portion of applause, and to many individuals 
might seem to exhaust the theme of her praise. But it 
was tlie high judgment which watched over all these 
qualifications, the equally vigilant sympathy which 
threw itself into the assumed character, — it was her 
sustained understanding of her part, her self-devotion 
to it, and her abstraction from everything else, and no 
casual bursts of cfiect, that rivetted the experienced 
spectator 8 admiration. 

The greatest pleader of his age, Erskine, said that her 
performance was a school for orators, — that . he had 
^tudied her cadences and intonation, and that to the 
harmony of her periods and pronunciation he was 
indebted for “Aw lest displays!* ^ 

In hearing the magical musician Neukommo perform 
on the organ, he seemed to me to enlarge its diapason. 
Mrs. Siddons, on the stage, had a similar power to 

* Tickcll's Monody on the death of Addison, 
t This declaration of Ei-skino was told to me by Mr. Jekyll. 
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magnify one's conception of the heart’s capacity for 
tender, intense, and lofty feelings. It was not enough 
to say of her acting, that it was a true and perfect 
picture of a human being in pathetic or terrific situ- 
atrons, for she seemed more than a human being ; her 
commanding intelligence seemed to bring her audience 
before ker^ and not her before her audience. The roll 
and radiance of her eye, the depth of her pathos, and 
the majesty of her scorn, made you feel as if you were 
witnessing some godlike soul from the heroic world 
pouring forth its sensibility. 

My friend, Mr. Young the actor, says to me, in a 
letter respecting her : ‘‘ I look back to those periods 
during which I had the good fortune to act with her as 
the happiest of my professional recollections. She was 
the most lofty-minded actress I ever beheld. Whatever 
she touclied she ennobled. She never sought by un- 
worthy means to entrap her audience. She disdained 
to apply to any of the petty resources of trickish minds, 
in order to startle and surprise her hearers. There was 
no habitual abruptness, no harshness about her. You 
never caught her slumbering through some scenes, in 
order to produce, by contrast, an exaggerated effect in 
others. She neglected nothing. From the first moment 
to the last, she was, according to theatric parlance, ‘ in 
the character! The spectator was always carried along 
with her ; — ‘ wept when ehe wept^ smiled when she smiledy 
and each emotion of her heart became in turn Jiis own! 
There were no pauses protracted till they became unin- 
telligible. * What was passing in her mind was read in 
her changing countenance. Each character became, in 
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her changing mind, a perfect picture, in which, through 
all the changes of passion, a harmony was perceived.” 

Mrs* Siddons had a moderate talent for versification. 
I am not awai*e that the following lines, which were the 
production of her pen, were ever published. 


LINES. 

Say, what's the brightest wreath of fame, 
But canker'd buds, that opening close ; 

Ah ! what the world's most pleasing dream, 
But broken fragments of repose ? 

Lead me where Peace with steady hand 
The mingled cup of life shall hold. 

Where Time shall smoothly pour his sand, 
And Wisdom turn that sand to gold. 

fhcn haply at Religion's shrine 
This weary heart its load shall lay, 

^'Each wish my fatal love resign. 

And passion melt in tears away. 


In her personal character, she united high dignity of 
principle and self-respect with a quiet, pacific, and 
kindly temper. Those who knew her intimately may 
be 80 accustomed to think the benignity of her disposi- 
tion a part of her character to be taken for granted, that 
they will possibly wonder at my anxiety in insisting on 
if. But, small is the number of such persons compared 
with the multitude of those who knew her but slightly; 
and there were some peculiarities in her mind and 
demeanour that tended to mislead superficial observers. 
Her gravity of manner, which was partly a family pecu- 
liarity, and partly the result of a thoughtful temper and 
strong religious impressions, made her appear the reverse 
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of that social and pleasant being which she really was ; 
for her hospitality as a hostess, and her agreeableness in 
a small circle of old acquaintances, could not be sur- 
passed. But in mixed society she was only tacitly and 
passively the ornament of a party. Conscious of great 
fame, she had no hectic ambition for little popularity, 
and no powers for brilliancy in mixed conversation. 
Her ^understanding was very solid, and its deliberate 
conclusions were so sure, that in some of the most 
anxious moments of my life I have been thankful for 
her salutary counsel ; yet, both her judgment and fancy 
were slow and indolent, so that they were little adapted 
for small-talk and common-place subjects. She was 
proud, in the best sense of the word ; but I believe it 
was not pride that created her reserve so much as diffi- 
dence in her own colloquial readiness. 

In addition to the gravity that was natural to her, 
she had a coldness of manner on slight acquaintance, 
habitually acquired by the consciousness of her vocation. 
She felt that her profession would have exposed her 
both to the insolence and familiarity of patronage, if she 
had not possessed a great degree of defensive dignity. 
I do not say that she attained the very point of perfec- 
tion, in assuming no more loftiness, at any time^ than 
was absolutely required ; but, I am as sure as half a 
life of observation can make mo, that she meant her 
dignity to be purely defensive, and never arrogant. 
She had too elevated a mind to give intentionally to 
any human creature a particle of superfluous pain.1^ 

* From a letter with which I was favoured by Mr. Welsh, the 
musical composer, who had the honour of Mn». Siddons's particular 
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her changing mind, a perfect picture, in which, through 
all the changes of passion, a harmony was perceived.” 

Mrs. Siddons had a moderate talent for versihcatioii. 
I am not awftre that the following lines, which were the 
production of her pen, were ever published. 

LINES. 

Say, what's the brightest wreath of fame, 

But canker’d buds, that opening close ; 

Ah 1 what the world’s most pleasing dream, 

But broken fragments of repose ? 

Lead me where Peace with steady hand 
The mingled cup of life shall hold, 

Where Time shall smoothly pour his sand, 

And Wisdom turn that sand to gold. 

T'hen haply at Religion’s shrine 
This weary heart its load shall lay, 

<*£ach wish my fatal love resign. 

And passion melt in tears away. 

In her personal character, she united high dignity of 
principle and self-respect with a quiet, pacific, and 
kindly temper. Those who knew her intimately may 
be so accustomed to think the benignity of her disposi- 
tion a part of her character to be taken for granted, that 
they will possibly wonder at my anxiety in insisting on 
ft. But, small is the number of such persons compared 
with the multitude of those who knew her but slightly; 
and there were some peculiarities in her mind and 
demeanour that tended to mi.slead superficial observers. 
Her gravity of manner, which was partly a family pecu- 
liarity, and partly the result of a thoughtful temper and 
strong religious impressions, made her appear the reverse 
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of that social and pleasant being which she really was ; 
for her hospitality as a hostess, and her agreeableness in 
a small circle of old acquaintances, could not bo sur- 
passed. But in mixed society she was only tacitly and 
passively the ornament of a party. Conscious of great 
fame, she had no hectic ambition for little popularity, 
and no powers for brilliancy in mixed conversation. 
Her ^understanding was very solid, and its deliberate 
conclusions were so sure, that in some of the most 
anxious moments of my life I have been thankful for 
her salutary counsel ; yet, both her judgment and fancy 
were slow and indolent, so that they were little adapted 
for small-talk and common-place subjects. She was 
proud, in the best sense of the word ; but I believe it 
was not pride that created her reserve so much as didi- 
dence in her own colloquial readiness. 

In addition to the gi’avity that was natural t6 her, 
she had a coldness of manner on slight acquaintance, 
habitually acquired by the consciousness of her vocation. 
She felt that her profession would have exposed her 
both to the insolence and familiarity of patronage, if she 
had not possessed a great degree of defensive dignity. 
I do not say that she attained the very point of perfec- 
tion, in assuming no more loftiness, at any time, than 
was absolutely required ; but, I am as sure as half a 
life of observation can make me, that she meant her 
dignity to be purely defensive, and never arrogant. 
She had too elevated a mind to give intentionally to 
any human creature a particle of superfluous pain.t 

* From a letter ■with whicli I was favoured by Mr. Wclish, tho 
musical composer, who had the honour of Mrs. Siddons’s particular 
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As evidences of the mistakes that were made with 
regard to the subordinate traits of her personal charac- 
ter, (for its sura total stood above reproach,) I venture 
to quote somfi few circumstances of my own observation, 
which, as they are minute, may be carped at by illiberal 
criticism as too insignificant for a place in her biography. 
But 1 beg more candid judgments to recollect how 
frequently our truest estimates of human naturp are 
drawn from trifling incidents ; and really, if the novelist, 
in portraying some woman that never existed but in 
his own imagination, can interest us by minute details, 
it is hard if one may not liazard them, in the life of an 
actual and illustrious being. 

I had once by chance the honour of seeing Mrs. 

fricndsliip, 1 make the following quotation, in allusion to her benevo- 
lence : 

“ It lias boon sjiid that Mi's. Siddons wa^ not gonorous ; to tlie con- 
trary I can boar witness, and have pleasui'e in stating, that, at the time 
(Jeorge lU. was too unwell to sign doath-warnints, a fiioiid of iiiino 
interested Innisclt greatly in behalf of three poor iiicii, (iaiii'sgate pilots, 
who liiigcvod under soiitenoc of death fonrtocn months in Newgate, 
exporting that the following Monday would terminate their existence. 
They had lai-ge fainilios, to whom we liad tlio h:q>pinoss ultunately to 
send tlic snifciors bark, olo4irod of every suspicion ol guilt. During their 
conlincment, Mrs. Widdoris, in order to relieve the wants of their families, 
eoinniissioiied me to convey to them very eonsidenihle sums of money, 
but not to publish to the world the extent of her donations. If her mind 
was not siisceptihlc, and her hcai't cold, then her acting in private life far 
jurpassed even her efforts on the stage; for, on hearing that they were 
saved and sent home to their families, the mixture of lier smiles and 
tears exhibited that wbieh I conceiveil the most amiable feelings that 
could animate a human heart. The respect whieli all classes of society 
showed to Mrs. Biddons caused them to observe a distance, ivhich was 
her greatest annoyance ; it prevented her enjoying society in general, 
and kept down her natural flow of spirits. But, to the few who knew 
her as I did, she was guy, and perfectly without ostentation — kind, and 
full of anecdote ; and such a creature as, 1 fear, wc shall never sec 
again.'* 
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Siddons and the Duke of Wellington in the same party, 
at Paris. They were observed, .after a first mutual 
recognizance, to stand by each other without conversing. 
I overheard a group of English people angrily remark, 
“ What a proud woman is that Mrs. Siddons : she will 
not condescend to speak even to Wellington !*’ Now I 
had seen the Duke, two evenings before, meet the great 
actress, and he addressed her with peculiar courtesy and 
graciousness. On this latter oceiision I put no bad 
construction on his taciturnity. His Grace was most 
likely as deficient in small talk as the great actress. 
But still less did I blame Mrs. Siddons's silence ; on the 
contrary, I regarded it as a trait of her true cliaractcr. 
Her reserve in mixed company was independent and 
equal ; and she behaved to the Duke of Wellington 
exactly as she would have done to any other person 
slightly acquainted with her, for she had no extra 
courtesy for rank. 

She had very little light conversation in mixed com* 
pany for anybody, but, when her heart was interested, 
she was very condescending, and would exert herself to 
please. She doated upon children. Some time after I 
had seen her in Paris, I visited her, with my son in my 
hand, who was then about six years old. I had to 
leave him with her for about an hour, and in my 
absence I had some misgivings that it was unfair to 
have taxed her with the company of so young a visitant. 
But, when I came back, I found the little fellow s face 
lighted up .in earnest conversation with her. She had 
been amusing him with stories adapted to his capacity, 
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and bestowed attentions on a child which she had 
refused to a conqueror. 

It would be absurd in me to affect for the loss of this 
noble woman anything like the grief of those friends 
who were her chief mourners, and who felt their 
consanguinity to her by the bleeding of their hearts. But 
I feel that my heart regrets and honours her with all 
its sincerity. Nor is it inconsistent with my serious 
reverence for her memory, that her image throws a 
sunshine on my imagination which excites it to cheer- 
fulness. The most flattering delight that a friend 
could have in Mrs. Siddons’s company was to see her 
smiles and hear her laugh. Hence my memory 
naturally reverts to her cheerful moments ; and, as I 
cannot boar to think of her gloomily, I have not written 
her life lachrymosely. She herself could not blame me 
for intermixing my recollections of her memory with 
cheerful anecdotes. Is it not better to honour our dead 
friends by flowers upon their tombs than by the gloomiest 
sepulture ? 

Mrs. Siddons was a great, simple being, who was not 
shrewd in her knowledge of the world, and was not 
herself well understood, in some particulars, by the 
majority of the world. The universal feeling towards 
her was respectful, but she was thought austere. Now, 
with all her apparent haughtiness, there was no person 
more humble when humility morally became her. 1 
have known her call up a servant whom she found she 
had undeservedly blamed, and beg his pardon before 
her family. She had a motherly affectionate heart. 
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Hundreds of her letters have been submitted to me; 
and, though her Correspondence has disappointed me, 
in being less available than I could have wished for 
quotation, yet, in one respect, it delighted me, by the 
proofs which it gave of her endearing domestic character. 
In not one of her notes, though some of them were 
written on subjects of petty vexation, is there a single 
trace 'of angry feeling. 

From intense devotion to her profession she derived 
a peculiarity of manner, of which I have the fullest 
belief she was not in the least conscious, unless reminded 
of it ; — I mean the habit of attaching dramatic tones 
and emphasis to common-place colloquial subjects. She 
went, for instance, one day, into a shop at Bath, and, 
after bargaining for some calico, and hearing the mercer 
pour forth a hundred commendations of the cloth, she 
put the question to him, But will it wash?** in a 
manner so electrifying as to make the poor shopman 
start back from his counter. I once told her this 
anecdote about herself, and she laughed at it heartily, 
saying, “ Witness truth, I never meant to be tragical.’* 
Tliis singularity made her manner susceptible of carica- 
ture. I know not what others felt, but I own that I 
loved her all the better for this unconscious solomUity 
of manner ; for, independently of its being blended 
with habitual kindness to her friends, and giving, odd 
as it may seem, a zest to the humour of her familiar 
conversation, it always struck me as a token of her 
simplicity. In point of fact, a manner in itself artificial, 
sprung out of the naivete of her character. 

In the course of a longlife, how few individuals have 
c c 
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diffused so much delight and moral sympathy ! When 
a foreigner came to London, during her reign on the 
stage, and demanded to see all that England could boast 
of, could you have done justice to your country, 
without showing him the Siddons, as one of tlic orna- 
ments of our empire ? And she was more than a \^^oman 
of genius ; for the additional benevolence of her heart 
made her an honour to her sex and to human natifre. 
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